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PKEFACE. 



1 HE interesi which the lale snccessfu) revolntioo 
in Spanish America has awakened in Europe renders 
any gmninc account of the new world so highly 
acceptable lo the British nation, that it baa become 
an almoil imperative duty in those who may posses* 
otii^Bl maltrr (o communicate it to the public; for 
il may be »ai((, wilhoui the least exaggeration, that 
■Ithoagli the countries thus emancipated were dis- 
eoToed in the sixieenlb century, they have remained 
almoM uokoown tit) the beginning of the nincteeotfa. 
Fully convinced of these facts, and being 
urged by my friends, when 1 was on the eve of 
again crotting the Atlantic, to publish my eollec- 
lion of notes and roemoronda — the gleanings of a 
twenty yean' reaidenee— in order to contribute my 
4fa«ta to tbc unall stock of auibentic mntier already 
laid before an anxious public, I have been induced 
to imstpoue my voyage, and to euibody my ohser- 
vatiotu in the manner in which tbcy now appear. 
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Vi PBEFACE. 



It is undoubtedly of great importance to be- 
come acquainted with the features of a country 
which has undergone any remarkable change in its 
political, religious, or literary career, before that 
change took place ; and it is equally important to 
know the cause of and the means by which the 
change was effected. I have therefore given a suc- 
cinct history of the state of the eolonies before 
their fortunate struggle began to germinate, by des^ 
cribing their political and ecclesiastical institutions 9 
the character, genius, and education of the different 
classes of ii^abitants ; their peculiar customs and 
habits; their historical remains and antiquities; and 
lastly, the produce and manufactures of the country. 

My opportunities for obtaining materials for the 
fcHination of this work were such as few individuals 
even among the natives or Spaniards could possess, 
and such as no foreigner could possibly enjoy at 
the period of my residence. 

Dr. Robertson's celebrated history renders any 
account of the discovery and conquest of America un- 
necessary ; but as the Spanish authors from whom his 
work was collected always kept in view the necessity of 
lulling the anxiety of general curiosity with respect 
to the subsequent state of the countries under the 
Spanish crown, that work cannot be supposed to be 



Iter iban die materiaU from which it is formed 
would allow ; to vhich I may add, that the difterent 
bookt published by the philosophic Humboldt are 
too vcieaiific, and eiiti-r into too few details, to become 
fit for general perusal. 

I am induced to believe, that ray descriptions of 
tribtuwli, corporate bodies, the laws, and adoiinis- 
tndoa, the tax en and duties, will not be considered 
oniniportsnl, because the newly-formed governments 
will follow in great measure the establishments of 
Spaio, modified by a few alterations, perhaps more 
Dominal than real. Indeed, the present authorities 
ka*e already determined, that so far as the Spanish 
codes do not interfere with the independence of the 
country, tbey arc to be considered as the fundamental 
lawi of the diflerent tribunals. 

The Platn are from original Drawings taken by 
Don Jo*c Cnrrillo, a native of Quito, now in England- 
Should the following pages merit the approbation 
of the British public, the author will feel highly gra* 
li&cd by having fulfilled his duty in both hemispheres ; 
■or will this reward iu the old world be accounted less 
boocxmiblc than that which he has already obtained 
iu the new. 
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aovrpaH^c. Dufcriptiua uf Mud*, tu PioilBciiiiiiv Ac- 

l.MtiMBiiA,udluida(TiiaiprlVu;Jo DBCriptin of Uh ladlu^ 

m^ DrM, fte....-.Ul«H Mb* DC !.> llHir HOM DtHlptiM oftb* 

Kmm, FmUj, FnU n><iniMu.„...Aii{inuwct irf lb* Coutr;....- 
WWTMbnItlil hi IdmdiuML 

O* the 14tb of February, 1804, 1 landed on the 
IsUnd of Mocha, after a fiassage of upwards of 
five raoDths from England, durin({ which wc 
passed betwcM:n the Cape dc Vcrd Islands, and 
Umchcd at one of Uicm called Mayo, for the pur- 
pose of procuring salt, which appears to be 
the only article of commerce. It is produced 
by admittiog the sea water on flats, embanked 
next to the sea, during the spring tides, and allow- 
mg it to evaporate : the salt is then collected 
tnd carried off before the return of the high 
tides, wbcD the water is again admitted, and 
the same process takes place. The sea water 
is here strongly impregnated with salt, owing 
probably to the great evaporation caused by the 
power of the heat, which also aids and 
the process on shore. The inhabituiu 
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whom I saw were all blacks, with the solitary ex- 
ception of a priest, and many of them in a state of 
nudity, even to an age at which decency if not 
modesty requires a covering. A small quan- 
tity of bananas, the only fruit we could procure, 
and some poultry, inrtre brouglrt; from St. Jago's, 
another of the islands, visible from Mayo. 

The Ishiftd Of Mocha, situate in Sel" 2V & 
and that called Santa Maria, lying about 80 
iA9es to the northward of it, wiere the patiiflMny 
of a family, now residing at Conception, of the 
name of Santa Maria, who lived on the latter, 
iind sent some people to reside at MocAia, %Kit 
kfter the i^ommencement of the war Ibr^hmefft 
England and Spain, in 1780, fhelainly, as weS 
Us the whole of the iidiabitants, were k^ered 
by the gofvemment of Chile to quit the idands, 
under the preftence that %hese were a reMit 4bt 
{smugglers : a pretence deriv^ from the bMnmm, 
error, thatt privacy is preventive of contrabaiid. 

•During the tittie that Mocha was in the pc^ 
i^ession of the Santa Mariieus a numl>er df tte 
original indian inhabitants, belonging to ihe tribb 
found on it when first visited by the Sf^aniards 
in 1649, resided there, 'but they Were also ire* 
moved to Conception. 

These two islands having bedn once in*- 
habited, there are yet to be found some teW 
remains of cattle, which have continued to^ro- 



n Mocha are liorsea and pigs> and some 
' fowls. Moclia is about fifteen miles 
in circumference, hilly in the centre, and slop- 
iDg towards the coast, more so on the western 
side, where a tolerably good anchorage and 
a ufe landing place, on a sandy beach, may be 
found. Fresh \s-aier0ow)i from several springs; 
wild tuniips, mint and other herbs grow in 
abundance ; the trees on the hilly part are 
principally the white cinnamon, named by the 
Spaniardii camh, the magui, the hima, a tree 
called ffpiiw. and others. Here are also apple, 
peach and cherry trees, with a variety of \^'ild 
(trawberries, and myrtle-berries. Some solitary 
tenia yet remuiu on the rock.s on the south side 
of the island. 

I \e(i Mocha after remaining there alone 

thirty-two days, and landed from the brig Polly 

Hll TqcapeL Viejo, the residence of one of the 

HBtciques, or Ulmcnes, of tiie Araucanian Indians, 

^if whom 1 wa.s most huKpitably treated. 

Tbe mate indians who appeared on the beach 
were of a reddish brown or copper colour, few 
«f them reaching to tbe height of six feet. They 
were finely shaped and very muscular, having 
a ruund face, welt formed forehead, smalt black 
eyen, tUttish nose, moderately thick liiu' and 
I luetb, but no beard. The vhole of the 
atenance is expressive of • c«rtAJaporLtoDof 
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rivacity, and not uninteresting; the hair is blade 
and strong, all of it being drawn behind the head 
and platted. The women are lower in stature than 
the men, their features similar, and some of the 
girls, if I be not allowed to call them handsome, 
I cannot abstain from saying are very pretty. 
The females wear their hair long^ and platted 
behind their heads: it is afterwards wrapped 
round with a tape about an inch and a half broad, 
to one edge of which are attached a number of 
small hawks' bells: the plait is allowed to hang 
down the back, and not unfrequently reaches 
below their knees« 

The dress or costume of the indians at 
first appeared very singular to me. In the men 
it consisted of a flannel shirt, and a pair of loosef 
drawers of the same material, generally white, 
reaching below the calves of the legs ; a coarse 
species of rug about two yards wide and two 
and a half long, with a slit in the middle through 
which the head was passed: this garment, 
if sfo I may style it, hanging over the shoulders 
and reaching below the knees, is called a poncho. 
The common ones seemed to be made from a 
brownish sort of wool, but some were very fan- 
cifully woven in stripes of different colours and 
devices, such as animals, birds, flowers,r ftc. 
Of the poncho I shall have occasion to speak 
again, as it is univeroally worn in all the pro* 



SOUTH AlCSRICA. t 

♦fiiMS of South America which I visited ; but 

I most say here, that I considered it as an ex- 

I ceitcnt riding dress; for han^ng loosely and 

ioreriog the whole body, it leaves the arms quite 

t liberty to manage the whip and reins. The 

Itt commonly worn is in the form of a cone, 

Htboiit any skirts; for shoes they substitute a 

Iccc of raw bull's hide cut to the shape of the 

blc of the foot, and tied on with slender 

longs of leather. The females wear a long 

Vfaite flannel tunic, without sleeves, and an upper 

ncDt of black flannel, extending below their 

tnecii, the sides closed up to the waist, and the 

bmers from the back brought over the shoulders 

iod fa-stened to the corners of the piece in front 

with two large thoms, procured from a species of 

cactus, or with lar^ silver brooches: it is after- 

wtrds closed round the waist with a girdle 

lAxHit three inches broad, generally woven in 

dcrices of different colours; very often, however, 

nothing but tlic white tunic is worn, with the 

girdle, and a small mantle or cloak called ichella. 

The favourite colour among the Indians appeared 

to b« a bluish green, tliough 1 saw few of their 

garmenlBof this colour at Tucapel, but remarked 

afterwards, at the toM'n of Arauco, that all Uioso 

vbo came to sell or barter their fruit, &c. wore 

h. The females gcner<Uly have notlung on their 

• or fie«t, but have a profiuioQ of silver rings 
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on their fingers, and on their arma and necka 9» 
abundance of glass bead bracelets and necklac#8^ 
The ^occupation of the men, as in most unieo^ 
lightened countries, appeared to be confined t9 
riding out to see their cattle, their sniail por^ 
tions of land, cultivated by the women, and t<r 
hunting. The females were employed spinninflT 
woohwith a spindle about ten inches long, har^ 
ing a circular piece of burnt clay at the bottom, 
to assist and regulate the rotary motion given 
by twirling it with the finger and thumb at the 
upper end. They generally sit on the ground to 
spin, and draw a thread about a yard long, which 
they wind on the spindle, tie a knot on the upper 
end, and draw another thread: though this 
work is Tery tedious, compared to what may be 
done by our common spinning-wheels, yet their 
dexterity and constancy enable them to maniih 
facture all their wearing apparel. Weaving is 
conducted on a plan fully as simple as epin^ 
ning.^ The frame*work for the loom is con> 
posed of eig^t slender poles, cut in the woods 
whenwanted,and afterwards burnt; fourofthepa 
are stuck in the ground at right angles, the other 
four are lashed with thongs at the top, forming 
a square, and the frame is complete. The trea« 
dies are then placed about a foot from the front, 
having a roller at the back of the frame for the 
yam and another in ircmt for tbe dotht both tied 
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; with thon^; the sleys, mad* of worsted, 

LAcvfaled, have two knots tied in the middle of 

I tech pair of threads, leaving a small space be- 

I tvrcea the knots through which to pass the warp. 

I After all the yarns are passed through the sleys 

Ithe ends are tied in small bunches to the roller, 

I which is turned round by two females, one at 

Inch end, vdiiUt another attends to the balls in 

Iftoot; the other ends of the yam arc then tied to 

Itte roller in front. The thongs connected "^th tlie 

|<lieadle are fastened one to each of the sleys, 

1 a thdng being made fast to the Q)>pcr part of 

E of them is thrown over a loose slender pole, 

xd on the tup of the frame and then made 

t to the other sley, so tliat when one treadle 

I pressed by the foot it draws down one of the 

Valeys, holding every alternate thread, and the 

^stber rises, carrying with it the other half of the 

wmqL Instead of a shuttle the yarn is wound 

round a slender stick, of the necessary length, 

and passed through tlie opening formed by the 

nnng of one of the sleys and the falling of the 

other; the contrary treadle is then pressed 

down, and a slender piece of hard heavy wood, 

loager than the breadth of the cloth, is passed 

acroas, and the weaver taking hold of both ends 

drags it towards her and compresses the thread. 

This piece of wood, shaped somewhat like a long 

■Word, ia called the macaa^ and has often been 
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resorted to as a weapon in time of war. The 
aame rude mode of weaving is common, though 
not universal, in South America. The mann^ of 
weaving ponchos I shall describe when treating 
of the town of Arauco, for what I saw here did 
not deserve attention. 

Besides the laborious occupation of spinning 
and weaving, and the usual household labour, 
each wife (for polygamy is allowed, every man 
marrying as many wives as he choose, or 
rather, as many as he can maintain) has to 
present to her husband daily a dish of her 
own cooking, and annually a poncho of her 
own spinning and weaving, besides flannel for 
shirts and drawers. Thus an Indian's house 
generally contains as many fire places and looms 
as he has wives, and Abb6 Molina says, that in- 
stead of asking a man how many wives he has, 
it is more polite to ask him how many fires he 
keeps. 

The females are cleanly in their houses and 
persons; dirt is never seen on their clothes, and 
they frequently bathe, or wash themselves three 
or four times a day. Thetnen also pay great at- 
tention to the cleanliness of their personi». The 
females attend to the cultivation of their 
gardens, in which the men work but little,' 
considering themselves absolute masters — the 
lords of the creation^ bom only to conunand. 
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»nd the women, being the weaker, to obey: 
seatiments wliich polygamy supports; plurality 
ofwivestendiog to destroy those tender feelings 
of attachment which we find in countries where 
the law allows only one wife. The principal 
part of the labour of their farms is performed 
hy the women, who onca plough, sow, reap aad 
e»rry lo the thrashing floor the wheat or barley, 
which, when trodden nut by horses, is thrown 
into the air. that the wind may blow away the 
chaff. [ saw no oilier ^'raiu at Tucapel or its 
vicinity but wheat and barley, in small patches; 
but I was told that they produced a hundred 

fold. 

The care of the offspring is entirely cotn milted 
to the women. A mother immediately on her 
dfilivrry takes her cUUd, und going down to the 
Dearest stream of water, washes herself and it, 
tnd return*) to the usual labours of her station. 
Thechildrcn arc oeverswaddlcd. nor their bodies 
confined by any tight clothing ; tliey are wrap- 
ped in a piece of ilantiel. laid on a sheep skin, 
and put into a basket suspended from the roof, 
which occasionally receives a push from any 
otH passing, and continues swinging for some 
minutes. They are allowed to crawl about 
nearly naked until they can walk ; and after- 
wanb, to the age of ten or twelre years, the 
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boys wear a small poncho, and the girls a 
piece of flannel, wrapped round their waist, 
reaching down to the knees. The mother, after 
that age, abandons the boys to the care of the 
father, on whom they attend and wait as ser- 
vants; and the daughters are instructed in the 
several works which it will ere long become their 
duty to fulfil. To the loose clothing which the 
children wear from their infancy may doubtless 
be attributed the total absence of deformity 
among the indians. Perhaps some travellers 
might suggest, that confinement in any shape 
would be considered disgraceful to the haughty 
Araucanians, who are pleased to call them- 
selves, " the never vanquished, always victors."* 

' The house to which I was conveyed by the 
indians was about five leagues from the coast, 
situated in a ravine, towards the farther ex- 
tremity of which the range of hills on each side 
appeared to unite. A stream of excellent water 
ran at the bottom of the small valley, winding its 
way to the sea, and fordable at this time of the 
year, but visibly much deeper at other times, 
from the marks of the surface water on the banks 
and on several large pieces of rock lying in the 
stream. 

/The low part of the ravine (at first more than 
three miles wide, and gradually closing as we 
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rode up towards the house) was cultivated 
in small patches; and among the brushwood 
were to be seen clusters of apple, pear and 
peach trees, some of them so laden with fruit 
that their branches were bent to the ground. 
The sides of the mounlaiDS displayed in gor- 
geous profusion the gU^s of nature;' the same 
kind of fruit trees, laden with tlieir ripe pro- 
duce, cnhvened the view, and relieved the eye 
from the deep green of the woods which 
covered the landscape, save here and there the 
naked spire of a rock washed by the rains and 
whitened by the sunbeams. The situation of 
the house appeared to have been chosen not so 
much for its picturesque beauty, as for the fa- 
cility of defending it: the only approach was 
the road which we took, it being impossible to 
descend the mountains on cither side — an im- 
possibility which appeared to increase as we 
drew nearer to the house. 

Four or five of the young indians, or mosotones, 
Fode forward to tlic house, and when it first 
opened to our view a crowd of women and 
children had ranged themselves in front, gip- 
ing in wild astoniithmcnt at my very unex- 
pected appearance. We rode up to the house, 
which Htood on a small plain, about tlurty 
yards above the level of the stream, and 
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alighted amid the din of questions and answers 
equally unintelligible to me.. *'The wild stare 
of curiosity, sweetened with a compassionate 
expression of countenance, precluded all fear,» 
and I could not avoid saying to myself. Great 
Author of Nature^ I now for the first time be- 
hold thy animated works, unadorned with the 
luxuries, and free, may I hope, from the con- 
comitant vices, of civilization ! 

,The house was a thatched building, about 
sixty feet long, and twenty broad, with mud 
walls seven feet high, two doors in the front, 
opposite to two others at the back, and without 
windows. The back part on the inside was di« 
vided into births/ the divisions being formed of 
canes thinly covered with clay, projecting about 
six feet from the wall, with a bed place three 
feet wide, raised two from the floor; the whole 
appearing somewhat like a range of stalls in a 
stable. Opposite to these births, and running 
from one end to the other, excepting the spaces 
at the two doors, the floor was elevated about ten 
inches, and was six feet wide : this elevation was 
partly covered with small carpets and rugs, 
which with five or six low tables composed 
the whole of the household furniture. ' The two 
doors on the back side led to the kitchen, a 
range of building as long as the house, but 
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entirely detached from it : liere were several 
hearths, or fire-places, surrounded with small 
eirtheo pots, pansand some baskets made of split 
c«ne;' and over eaeb lire-place was suspended 
a fiat kind of basket holding meat and fish, and 
answerinij the purpose of a safe: it is called 
by the Indians a ckigua. The horses were 
unsaddled, and the saddles placed on the floor 
at one end of the house. 

The family, or what I conceived to be the 
family, was composed of upwards of forty indi- 
Tidoala. The father was between forty and 
fifty years old, and apparently enjoyed all the 
privileges of a patriarch. There were eight 
women, whom I considered to be his wives, 
though during my stay he appeared to associate 
with only one of them, if allowing her to wait 
upon him whilst eating and receiving from 
the others their respective dishes (which she 
placed successively on the small tow table) can 
be called association. The young men eat tlie 
food brought to them at diflercnt tables, or in 
different parts of the house. The women and 
children adjourned to the kitchen, and tliere par- 
took of what was lef^ by the male part of the 
family. From the first day of my arrival to the 
last of my stay I always ale out of the same 
dish with the Cacique, or Ulmen* fur his rank 
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I did not exactly know. Our fingers supplied the 
place of forks, and large muscle shells that of 
spoons : knives I never saw used at table. 

Our food chiefly consisted of fresh mutton, 
jirked beef, fish, or poultry, cut into small pieces 
and stewed with potatoes or pompions, seasoned 
with onions, garlic and cayenne pepper, or cap- 
sicum. Our breakfast, at about sunrise, was com* 
posed of some flour or toasted wheat,' coarsely 
ground, or crushed, and mixed with water, 
either hot or cold, as it suited the palate of the 
eater. This flour is produced or manufactured 
by first roasting the wheat or barley in an 
earthen pan placed over a slow fire, until the 
grain takes a pale brown hue. When cold it is 
ground on a flat stone, about eight inches or a 
foot wide, and two feet or more in length, as 
they can best procure it. This is put on the 
ground, with the end next the female raised 
about four inches. She then takes another 
stone, which reaches nearly across the first, 
and weighs from six to ten pounds ; this she 
presses with her hands, and bruises the grain, 
which is crushed to a state somewhat like 
coarsely ground cofiee. At the lower end of the 
stone is generally placed a clean lamb skin, with 
the wool downwards, which receives the flour, 
called by the Indians machica. Our dinner 
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(made up of the stews or messes which I have 
mentioned) was gen<:rally served at noon in 
[Calabashes, or gourds cut in two, being three 
I inches deep, and some of them from twelve to 
I 'twenty inches in diameter. Our supper, which 
, we took at eight o'clock, was milk, with machica, 
ir potatoes. 

■ I cannot refrain from describing a favourite 
preparation of milk, called by the natives milcow. 
Potatoes and a species of pompion, zapatlo, 
were roasted, the insides of both taken out, and 
kneaded together with a small quantity of salt, 
and sometimes with eggs. This paste was made 
into little cakes, each about the size of a 
I dollar, and a large quantity was put into a 
pot of milk, and allowed to boil for a quarter 
of an hour. I joined the indians in cousidering 
it an excellent dish. Their poultry, fed on bar- 
ley and potatoes, was fat and good; their fish, 
both from the ttea and the river, capital ; and 
tbeir beef and mutton in fatness and flavour were 
br above mediocrity. 

The beverage at this time of the year, there 
being abundance of apples, was principally new 
cider, but it was sufficiently fermented to pro- 
duce intoxication, which I bad several opportuni* 
tieiiof observing among the men : to the credit of 
the women, however, I must say, that I never saw 
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one of them in a state of ebriety. I was informed 
that at other times of the year they fermented 
liquors from the maize, the process of which I shall 
afterwards describe, i Their cider is made in the 
following rude manner : — ^^a quantity of apples is 
procured from the woods by the women ; they 
are put into a species of trough, from eight to ten 
feet long, being the trunk of a large trfee scooped 
into a shape somewhat similar to a canoe. A 
woman then takes a stick, or cane, nearly the 
length of the trough, and standing at one extrem- 
ity, beats the apples to pieces. They are after- 
wards collected at one end, pressed with the 
hands, and the juice is received either in large 
calabashes (dried gourds) or in prepared goats' 
hides. It is now carried to the house, poured 
into an earthen jar, and left to ferment. ' The 
jars are made by the indians of baked clay: — 
i^me will hold upwards of a hundred gallons,^ 
wliich shews that these people have some skill 
in pottery. 

The only in-door diversion which I witnessed 
among the indians at Tucapel was what they 
certainly considered a dance. About sixteen 
men and women intermixed stood up in a row, 
and following each othdr, trotted about the 
room to the sound of a small drum, which was 
made by drawing a piece of the fresh skin of 
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B kid or lamb over an earthen pot used for cook- 
ing. This diversion I saw but twice, and in both 
balances after supper. Indeed the indians are 
' not calculated for this kind of amusement. They 
' associate with each other but little. The fe- 
' males are considered inferior to the men, and 
I coHBcquently no harmony or conviviality ap- 
pears to result from their company. The prin- 
cipal out-door diversion among the young mCQ 
is the patiean: this game id called by the Span- 
I iards chucca, and is similar to one I have seen in 
England called bandy. Molina says it is tike 
\ the calcio of the Fturoutines and the orpasto of 
the Greeks. 

The company divides into two sets. Each 
person has a stick about four feet long, curved 
at the lower end. A small hard ball, sometimes 
of wood, is thrown on the ground: the parties 
separate; some advance towards the ball, and 
others stand aloof to prevent it when struck 
from going beyond the limits assigned, which 
would occasion the loss of the game. I was 
told that the most important matters have been 
adjusted in the different provinces of Araucania 
by crooked sticks and a ball : the decision of 
the dispute is that of the game — the winner of 
the game being the winner of the dispute. 

At Arauco 1 beard that the present bishop of 
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Conception, Roa, having passed the territory be- 
longing to the indians with their permission, 
(a formality never to be dispensed with) on his 
visitation to Valdivia, was apprehended in re* 
turning for not having solicited and obtained a 
pass, or safe-conduct from the Uthalnuqm, or prin- 
cipal political chief of the country which he had 
to traverse, called by the indians, the Lauguen^ 
Mapu, or marine district. His lordship was not 
only made prisoner but despoiled of all his equi- 
page ; and it became a matter of dispute, whicb 
nothing but the paUcan could decide, whether he 
should be put to death or allowed to proceed to 
Conception. The game was played in the pre- 
sence of the bishop : he had the satisfaction of 
seeing his party win, and his life was saved. 
The propriety, however, of keeping the booty 
taken from him was not questioned by any one. 

That part of the country which I had an op- 
portunity of visiting with some of these kind 
indians was not extensive, but extremely beau- 
tiful. The soil was rich, every kind of vegetation 
luxuriant, and some of the trees were very large : 
the principal ones were the espino, the luma, 
the maque, and the pehuen. 

I was informed that the indians have both 
gold and silver mines, and that they are ac- 
quainted with the art of extracting the metal 
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from the ores. One might presume that there 
was some foundation for this report from the 
ornaments made of the precious metals seen in 
their possession : they are of Spanish manufac- 
ture, and perhaps either the spoils of war or the 
result of barter. 

A trade of no great importance might be es- 
tablished here. The wool, which is good, and 
timber, with some gold and silver, would be 
given in return for knives, axes, hatchets, white 
and greenish coarse flannel, ponchos, bridle bits, 
spurs, &c. 
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CHAPTER II. 



LMre Tncapel Viejo, and mnim at Totml DeKriptioQ of am Brank&ct m 

Um road Suy at the hooae of the Cadqae of TabQU.....8oMe Appoaiw- 

aacM of ChiliiatJoo.....XtaMa of Penes, Wraatliog, dtc— .Jkthon y ^ 

Trpde, &c Face of the Covntij AfTival at AFBaoo......TVdkcB to 

the Coomiaiidaot, Intenriew described Tofwnof Araneo......IiidiaBa«lio 

cane to barter.... ..Weaviag of fioe /'oncAoj......Excankm to the Wat«w 

lailb on the Carampangoe Riter Eotertuaaieats, MaU^ fte.......yiBii 

Kadnueoio, Santa Jnana, and return to Aianco......Oniered to ConeaptiaB* 

At about three o'clock, on a moonlight morn- 
ing, in the month of April, I left the house'iof 
my kind Toqui, with five indians. We were all 
on horseback, and travelled till after sunrise, 
when arriving at what appeared to me to be a 
common resting place, we alighted, and I wit- 
nessed a most romantic scene. 

The indians were habited in their rude cos- 
tume, the poncho, the sugar-loaf hat, the hide 
sandals, and spurs with rowels at least three 
inches in diameter. Their horses were as un- 
couthly caparisoned : ^ a deep saddle was covered 
with three or four sheep skins, over which was 
spread a bluish rug of long shaggy wool, the crup- 
per with a broad piece of leather hanging across 
the horse's rump, and a broader strap attached to 
each side of the saddle passing round the horse 
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behind, about midway down the thighs, and 
fastened to the cross piece to present its slip* 
ping to the ground. These straps were fancifully 
stamped, and cut into various shapes and 
devices. The huge wooden box stirrups were 
large enough to hold the feet of the rider ; and 
the heavy-bitted bridle had beautifully platted 
reins, terminating in a lash or whip of the same 
workmanship, divided at the end into eight or 
ten minor plaits, forming a tuft resembling a 
tassel. 

"" The spot at which we arrived was enchanting. 
/The branches of a large carob tree extended 
themselves above our heads, while the beauti- 
fully green sward was spread under our feet. A 
small stream of water worked its way among the 
pebbles on one 'side, and in the distance on the 
other the Pacific Ocean, silvered with the rays 
of the newly risen sun, heightened in brilliancy 
by the intervening deep green of the woods, 
presented itself to our view.^ What an awfully 
grand collection of the works of nature! He 
who could behold them without feeling his 
bosom swell with such sensations of deUght as 
tongue cannot utter nor pen describe, cannot 
be made by this faint description to partake of 
what I felt at that moment. 

' After the Indians had alighted, part of them 
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ran to the brook and brought some water, in 
bullocks' horns, which they always carry with 
them for this purpose. They divided it among 
their comrades, each receiving about a pint. 
Every one now took from his girdle a small 
leather bag, the skin of an animal of the size 
of a cat, and putting a handful of roasted 
flour into the horn with the water, stirred it 
about with a small stick and eat it. I followed 
their example, and this mixture constituted our 
breakfast. We then pursued our journey. About 
noon we arrived at Tubul, and went to a large 
houseVbelonging, as I supposed, to the Toqui, or 
Cacique. Here are several other houses, forming 
a small hamlet, all of whose inhabitants are 
Indians. 

' We were regaled with the usual fiure at dinner, 
with the addition of a lamb; which was killed after 
our arrival, cut into halves, and roasted over the 
embers. What may be considered as a certain 
portion of civilization made its appearance at 
Tubul : the roasted lamb was laid on a large ill- 
fashioned silver dish, some silver spoons and 
forks were placed on the Toqui's table: not a 
knife was to be seen, but the drinking horns had 
bottoms. Besides the cider some strong ill 
tasted brandy and thick sweet wine crowned 
(he board. 
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)My Indian comrades or conductors occa- 
sioned much sport after dinner, by playing what 
they call the peuca,' which Molina says serves 
them as an image of war. Fifteen mosotanes, 
young Indians, took hold of each other by the 
hands and formed a circle, in the centre of which 
a boy about ten years old was placed. An 
equal number of young men were then en- 
gaged in attempting to take the boy out of 
the ring, in which the victory consists. The 
Indians forming the ring at first extended 
their arms as wide as they could, and paced 
gently round. The others rushed altogether 
on the ring, and tried to break it, but their 
opponents closed and the invaders were forced 
to desist. They then threw themselves into 
several groups of two or three in each, ad- 
vanced and attacked at different points, but 
were again baffled in their efforts, and after 
many unsuccessful trials to break the ring, 
and take the boy, they were obliged through 
fatigue to abandon their enterprise. When the 
game, which lasted at least three hours, wasr 
finished, abundance of cider was brought, and 
the effects of drinking it were soon visible. 
•Wrestling parties commenced, in which great 
strength and agility were shown : the first throw 
decided each contest, and the horns of cider 
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were freely circulated to cheer the drooping 
spirits of the youths. • The females and children 
stood in ^oups to witness these sports, and 
interest and enthusiasm were strongly marked 
in their countenances. 

^ After a supper of milcaw, roasted potatoes^ 
milk, &c. we retired to our beds, which were 
formed of five or six clean white sheep skins, 
and some white flannel. We rose at an early 
hour the next morning; five more young indians 
were attached to my escort, and we proceeded 
on our way to Arauco. 

There is a roadstead and good anchorage 
at Tubul, and in any emergency ships may 
procure an abundance of bullocks, sheep, and 
excellent vegetables, in exchange for knives, 
axes, buttons, beads, &c. The water at the 
mouth of the riveris salt, but good fresh water 
may be easily obtained a little way up on the 
north side, where a rivulet joins the Tubul. 

Having travelled about six miles, we de* 
scended to the beach of a very extensive bay, 
and saw the island of Santa Maria in the hori- 
zon. At the foot of the promontory which 
we had crossed was a small stream and three 
neat cottages with pretty gardens before them. 
My guides took me to the first of these cot- 
tages, where we were received by a white 
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woman, the wife of a sergeant stationed here as 
at a kind of advanced post. ' The sergeant soon 
made his appearance, and although I had been 
so very kindly treated by the good indians, 
I felt a pleasure at finding myself once again 
among people of my own colour, similar to 
that experienced by a person who is relieved 
from an apprehension of danger, by being 
satisfied that it does not exist, i Some dis- 
pute arose respecting the indians leaving me 
and returning home; but it was adjusted by 
the sergeant sending two soldiers with us, with 
orders to present me to the commandant, at 
Arauco. After breakfasting on roasted jerked 
beef and bread, we proceeded towards Arauco, 
and arrived there at noon. 

The country over which we travelled was 
everywhere covered with vegetation, the .val- 
leys or bottoms of the ravines with grass and 
shrubs, and their hilly sides with wood. After 
descending to the beach, several small ravines 
opened to the right, containing a considerable 
number of neat thatched cottages. Quantities 
of wild vines climbed from tree to tree, laden 
with grapes as yet green; and clusters of 
apple, pear, and peach trees adorned the sides 
of the hills, while the low land from their bases 
to the sea side was divided and fenced in with 
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branches of trees — cattle, principally milch cows, 
feeding in the enclosures. 

On our arrival at Arauco I was immediately 
taken to the house of the commandant, who or* 
dered me into his presence, and the soldiers and 
Indians to return. ' I was not a little surprised at 
the extravagant appearance of this military hero, 
who undoubtedly considered himself in his pre- 
sent situation, equal to Alexander or Napolebn,^ 
and but for his figure I should have conceived 
him to be a second FalstafF. He stood about five 
feet six inches high, was remarkably slender, 
and had a swarthy complexion, large Roman 
nose, small black eyes, projecting chin, and ' 
toothless mouth. His hair was combed back 
from his forehead, abundantly powdered, and 
tied in a cue a la Frederick. He wore an old 
tarnished gold laced uniform of faded blue, virith 
deepened red lappels, collar and cuffs, his 
waistcoat and breeches being of the latter 
colour ; bluish stockings, brown shoes for lack 
of blacking, and large square brass buckles. A 
real Toledo was fastened to his side with a broad 
black leather belt and a brass buckle in front: 
an equilateral triangular hat covered his head. 
Such was the visible part of this soldier. His red 
cloak was on a chair near him, while his wor- 
ship stood, bolt upright, in his vast importance 
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ik! Never did chivalrous knight listen 
ith more gravity of couutcDance, measured de- 
lur or eonipoHed posture, to the cravings 
a woe-begotten squire, than did my old com- 
tdaot to my ill-digested narrative. Butwhat 
coQtraat presented itself in his goodly lady,- 
tte comandanta, whom I could compare to 
ling better than a large lanthorn ! She 
about four feet six inches high, and as 
irly as 1 could conceive measured the same 
lund the vvaist, which was encompassed by an 
lormous hoop, at least four feet in diameter, 
.ving a petticoat of scarlet tlannel, sewed into 
folds, tlie bottom of which was trimmed 
'riwut a foot deep with something yellow. She 
wore a green bodice, aiid the sleeves of her 
DDdermost garment Just covered her shoulders, 
id were edged with green ribbon and white 
ige. Her hair was all combed back from her 
Ibrehcad, and tied bchuid with a broad black 
ribbon. On ihc top of her head appeared a 
bunch of natural flowers. It might witli pro- 
priety be said of this goodly dame, that it would 
be much easier to pass over than tu go round 
Iter. There were also present the curate of the 
isb. two Franciivcan friars, and some of the 
;bitants, one of whom, Don Nicolas del Kio, 
ipueionating the fate of a boy, (for I was 
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then only seventeen) i^ asked the commandant 
to allow me to be his guest This request 
being granted, the chief put on his red cloak, 
walked with us to the house of Don) Nicolas, 
and, not forgetting one iota of etiquette, pre- 
sented me to the family, composed of the wife 
of Don Nicolas and three daughters ; their only 
son being with an uncle, who was governor 
of Angeles. » During the time I remained at 
Arauco I was treated in every respect as one 
of the family by these kind and hospitable 
people. Visiting parties to their gardens, or- 
chards, and vineyards, followed each other 
daily, and all possible care was taken to 
render me happy — and not in vain, for I was 
happy. 

Arauco is situated at the foot of a rocky 
hill, accessible only by a winding path from 
the inside of the walls by which the town is 
surrounded. On the top of the hill were four 
brass guns of eighteen pounds calibre, with a 
breast-work of stone, a large house for the 
soldiers, forming their barracks or guard-house, 
and a small watch tower. ' The town is a 
square of about six hundred yards, and is sur- 
rounded by a wall of eighteen feet high on three 
of the sides, the hill forming the fourth ; two 
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small breast-works are raised at the comers. 

An arched gateway stands in the centre of the 

' north pide, with a massy wooden door, which is 

[ closed every night at eight o'clock, and opened 

I at six in the morning. From the gateway is 

1 « street to the square, or market-place, where 

the church is erected. There is also a convent 

of Franciscan friars, which was formerly a 

I Jesuits' college. The garrison consisted of 

I thirty privates with the respective subalterns 

I and officers. The whole population amounts to 

about four hundred souls. 

The town is well supplied by a spring in the 
rock with most excellent water, which falls into 
a large stone basin, and thence runs through 
the square, the principal street, and out at the 
gateway. Fruit, fish, poultry, and cider called 
ehicha, are brought in daily by the iudian wo- 
men, and sold or bartered principally for salt, 
which is the article most in demand, there being 
none but what is imported. The greater part 
used for culinary purposes is from Peru, but 
a coarser kind is obtained from the coast of 
Chile, near to Val[>araiso. The general sa- 
loUtion of itie indians is marry, many; and I 
was told, that when a Cacique or any other 
chief leods to a Spaniard his marry, marry, it is 
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a sure sign that he is at peace with the Spa- 
niards, though other tribes may be at war with 
them. 

I jiiad several opportunities at Arauco of see- 
ing the indians employed in weaving the fine 
ponchos^ some of which, I learnt, were worth 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty dollars. 
The wool is first washed and picked or combed, 
for they have no idea of carding. It is then 
spun with the spindle, as already described, and 
afterwards dyed the necessary colours, such as 
blue, green, yellow, red, &c., and if one be 
wanted which they have not the materials to 
produce, they purchase a piece of Manchester 
flannel .of the colour required, pick it to pieces, 
reduce it to wool, and spin it over again, the 
yam being required to be much finer than that 
of the flannel, and always twisted of two or 
inore threads. The poncho is woven in stripes 
of one, two, or three inches broad, which are 
subsequently sewed together. Sometimes, and 
for the finest jEM^nc^^, no loom whatever is used. 
The coloured threads or yarns are rolled on a 
round piece of wood ; the weaver ties the other 
ends of them to her girdle, and lifts and depresses 
the threads with her fingers, passing the woof 
rolled on a cane instead of a sl^uttle, and beating 
it with the macana. This may imdoubtedly be 
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kfionsidered the lowest |>itch of weaving, but the 

fpaUcnis oa the stripes are very pretty and 

iogenious, and the repetitioos of the devices 

I tn extremely exact. 

AAer a few days' rest, it was proposed by 
[ Don Nicolas that I should accompany his 
I daughters on an excursion to some of the neigh- 
bouring towns aud villages : a proposal highly 
I gratifying to myself, aud apparently not less so 
I to my new acquaintance. A permission or pass- 
port was procured for mc from the commandant, 
■Dd 1 was ordered tn present it at every military 
I post we might arrive at. Whether there were 
I my necessity for this document I do not know; 
bat I think it was provided to give me an idea 
oTtbe authority of the military chief; for I was 
I never asked for it, and when I presented it at 
I viy post it was never read; but a curl of the 
flipper lip showed the contempt with which it 
I viewed by the subalterns of this great man! 
• Our cavalcade, on as delightful a morning 
. ever broke on joyous travellers, made a 
ery gay appearance. The throe daughters of 
Nicolas Were mounted on good horses, 
rith square side-saddlcs, the upper part of 
^ch had rather the shape of small chair:', 
Aving backs and arms covered with velvet, 
XDed with a profusion of brass-headed nails. 
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A board about ten inches long and four broad» 
covered and nailed to match, was suspended oa 
the far side of each horse; so that the rider sat 
with her left hand to the horse's head, contrary 
to the custom in England* The bridles, crup- 
pers and appendages were of exquisite platted 
work, ornamented with a number of silver rings, 
buckles and small plates. I rode a horse belong* 
ing to my good host, with saddle and trappings 
decorated in the same manner. The saddle was 
raised about four inches before and behind, and 
some sheep skins were put on the seat, covered 
with a red rug of very long wool. Four sumpter 
mules were laden with bedding and provender, 
two mosoton€s,f^oung indians, were appointed to 
attend to them, and two females to wait on their 
young mistresses.' We mounted, and at the 
gate were joined by the commandant's two 
daughters, who) had two soldiers for their guard. 
Never did I feel more delighted than when, hav- 
ing passed the gateway and advanced a few 
yards, I turned round to view this novel scene,*' 
to which, in my mind, a Canterbury pilgrimage 
was far inferior. « Five young ladies in their rigid 
costume; their small but beautifully wrought 
ponchos; their black hats and feathers; their 
hoops, spreading out their fancifully coloured 
coats, ornamented with ribbons, fringes, and 
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spaa^s ; the gay trappings of their horses ; the 
two soldiers in uniform ; the indians ; the servant 
giris, and the sumpter mules, which closed the 
procession ; the merry countenances of all ; the 
parents, relations and friends, waving their hats 
and handkerchiefs from the walls of the town ; 
the sound of the church and convent bells, 
sttOHncming the inhabitants to mass ; the diistant 
view of the sea on one side, and that of the 
enchanting plain and mountain scenery on the 
other — ^reminded me of fiedry regions, and at 
times caused me almost to doubt the reality 
of what I beheld. It was predetermined that 
we should breakfast at a farm-house about two 
leagues fiN>m Arauco. ' Thither we rode, leaving 
the indians to follow with their charge. 

xOur arrival vras anticipated, and a splendid 
break&st had been prepared : roasted lamb, 
fowls, fried eggs and fish smoaked on the table ; 
whilst chocolate and toasted bread, excellent 
butter and dieese finished the repast ' We 
honoured our host by eating heartily, and 
waited the arrival of the indians : they were or- 
dered to follow us to the mills. « We shortly 
reached the .bank of the river Carampangue, 
and after riding about twelve miles came to the 
mills called de Carampangue. The river is in 
apme places firom eighty to a hundred yards 
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wide, and ib others not abore twenty; 
alowly towards the sea, into which it euptiee 
itself about four miles from Arauoa Its 
origin is said to be in the Cordilleras. When 
the mills are situated the river ia twenty-^two 
yards wide> with a considerable &11, and water 
is drawn from it fw their senrice by cfaannds. 
These mills are three in number, with Tertioal 
water-wheels and one pair of stones to eadi 
milK I was informed » that the stones ara 
brought frdm a considerable distance, and that 
they cost about ofie hundred and fifty doHars die 
pair. They are htack, with small white stains, 
resembling in size and shape the wings of ties, 
and he&ce are called ala demosoa. When by 
any accident they are broken, the only mmedy 
is to procure nev^ ones, the people being igno- 
rant of any cement with which to unite the 
pieces; and pnobAbly the exp«[ise a£ iron wwk 
would amount to more than that of new stones ; 
nay, I question whtthbr they hare a Uaeksmilil in 
this part af ike country who could Ibrgn hoops 
to brace them* The only precaution tieikien Ic^ 
prevent suoh accidents is the passing a nuilA>er 
ofthongs of rawhide, while ftnsh, round the 
stones* and when dry tfaeyare not perhaps tetf 
inferior to iron hoops. The wood- work is as 
rude, the miller beinff the carpenter. blaeksnHlh. 
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mason, &C. * The flour is not bolted, but sifted 
by hand. This however is no part of the busi- 
ness or trade of the miller, who is only required 
to grind the com ; » for the meal is carried home 
to its owner, and separated from the bran wiih 
large hair sieves made by the indians. 

We dined at one of the houses, partly on 
the fare presented to us, and partly on our 
own, brought by the sumpter mules* The 
^afternoon was spent in ramUing about the 
neighbouring coontry and lacking myrtle ber* 
ries, which are delicious,^ and called by the 
people i»ii<t7/0^« They are about the size of a 
large pea, of a deep red colour and of a pe- 
culiarly sweet and aromatic flavour. They are 
sometimes prepared by crushing them in water 
and allowing them to ferment for a few days, 
which produces a pleasant beverage called 
chicha de mutilla. We found abundance of 
wild grapes, (whidi though neither large nor 
sweet were very palatable) some few plums, 
and plenty of apples, pears and peaches. On 
our return to the miller's house we were pre^^ 
sented with mate, which is a substitute for tea,* ' 
and is Juse4 more or less in every part of South 
America, but since the present revolution it 
has become less prevalent, partly because the 
custom of drinking tea a la Inglesa is more* 
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fashionable, and partly because a regular sop* 
ply of the herb cannot be procured from 
Paraguay, where it grows, and from whem^e it 
derives its name. The mate is prepared fay 
putting into a silver or gold cup about a tea* 
spoonful of the herb of Paraguay,^ to which 
are added a bit of sugar, sometimes laid on 
the fire until the outside be a little burnt, a 
few drops of lemon juice, a piece of lemon 
peel and of cinnamon, or a clove. Boiling 
water is poured in till the cup is full, and a 
silver tube, about the thickness of the stalk of a 
tobacco pipe, six inches long and perforated at 
the lower end with small holes, is introduced. 
Through this the mate is sucked, with the 
risk of scalding the mouth. A cup supported 
on a salver, most curiously chased, or fili- 
greed, is commonly used : however a cala** 
bash, with a fillet of sOver round the top, was 
used on this occasi<m. i One tube serves the 
whole party, . and the female who preaider 
will not unfrequently give a hearty suck when 
the cup is returned to her, and take another 
after replenishing it, before it is handed to 
the company. A great deal of etiquette is 
observed with the mate^^ It is first o8er6d 
to the person who is the greatest stranger, or 
most welcome visitor, a priest, if there happen 
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to be one present, which is generalljr the case. 

• Nothing but the severe iudispositioa of Friar 
ViiMUile at Arauco freed us from his presence : 
an event which was not regretted by the party 
oiitil dancing was proposed in the evening, 
when his ghostly tathership was missed, as no 
one could play on the guitar so well as he: how- 
ever one of the sutdieis offered his services; the 
iostruineat was produced and tuned, the dance 
named, and the sparkling eyes of the whole com- 
pany, which had greatly increased since our 
arrival, bespoke a wish to "trip it on the light 
&ntaBtic toe;" but to my astonishment, a young 
man and woman stepped into the middle of the 
room, and began to jig to the sounds of the gui- 
tar, sounds not to be equalled except by thefiling 
of a saw, or the boisterous singing of the per~ 
former. This I was told was a bolero. They 
danced about five minutes, and were relieved by 
two others. In this manner the diversion was 
kept up until after midnight, with the assistance 
of cider, chtcha tie jnattxana, chicka de mutiUe, 

. bad wise, and some brandy made from the wild 
grape of the country. A hot supper closed the 
acene, and we retired to the beds prepared for 
us at the different houses. 

The following morning after breakfast we 
mounicd our horses, and having crossed the 
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river at afbrd, pursued our route to 
which is a small Tillagcr surrMtided by a WiAl 
with four brass guns* The greats part of tUe 
inhabitants are indians, and apparently rery 
poor. We spent the night at the house of the 
curate, but not so agreeably as we passed tbib 
preceding one at the mills. 

On the next day we went on to Santa Juana; 
another frontier town, standing on an iriaad 
formed by the river/ dividing itself into two 
branches for the space of about half a mile and 
again uniting. sThis river is the Bio^^bio, and 
may mth propriety be called the northern 
boundary of Chile. The towns on the south 
side of the Bio-bio are under great risk of behig 
sacked by the Indians, and are merely kept as 
advanced posts by the Spaniwds. We rested 
one day at Santa Juana, and returned by a diffe^ 
rent road to Nacimiento, from thence t^the Gar« 
ampangue mills, and the day after to Arauco, 
having spent seven days in this most agreeabki 
excursion.^ 

I was exceedingly surprized at being in* 
formed that war had been declared between 
England and Spain ; and in a few days after^ 
wards I received orders to proceed to Con- 
ception. ^ I remained at the house of my friend 
Don Nicolas del Rio, until my departure 
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enjoying every day more and more the kind 
bospitality of this worthy South American 
and his excellent family, whom I left with the 
most sincere regr^t^ impressed with the idea 
that I should never see any of them again. I 
was, however, deceived, for after a lapse of 
seventeen years we met under circumstances 
which' enabled me to repay a part of their 
kindness. 
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The plough used by the Creoles and Spaniards 
and adopted by the Indians is a piece of crooked 
wood, generally part of the trunk and one of the 
principal branches of a tree. The portion which 
is intended to move the soil, for it cannot pro- 
perly be called ploughing, is about five feet long 
and six inches broad. One end is pointed and 
sometimes charred ; at the other a handle rises 
about three feet high, forming with the bottom 
piece an obtuse angle, greater or less according 
to the will of the maker, or the chance of find- 
ing a piece of wood suitable for the purpose* 
One end of the beam is inserted at the angle and 
is supported about the middle of the lower part 
of the plough by a piece of wood passing through 
it into a mortise made in the lower part, where 
it is secured, as well as in the beam, by small 
wedges. The removal of those in the beam 
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serves to raise or depress it for the purpose of 
making the furrow deeper or shallower. The 
beam is from ten to twelve feet long, the one 
end fastened as already mentioned, and the 
other lashed to the yoke, which is tied with 
thongs ju8t behind the horns of the bullock. 
Instead of harrows they use a bunch of thorns, 
generally of the esphio. One would imagine 
that this rude implement had been found in 
the hands of the Indians at the time the coun- 
try was discovered ; but according to Towns- 
end's description of the plough used in some 
parts of Spain, it was one of the improvements 
carried to America by the earliest settlers. In- 
deed, rude as it is, it is seen in every part of 
South America which I visited, having in some 
places the addition of a piece of fiat iron, about 
a foot long and pointed at one end, attached by 
things to that of the lower part of the plough, 
and called reja: probably from the sexhrtyur^ 
to split or divide. 

When a farmer selects a piece of ground for 
cultivation he cuts down the trees, with which 
he makes a fence by laying them around the 
field. He then ploughs or breaks the ground, 
sows his wheat or barley, and harrows it in with 
a bunch of thorns : here the cares of husbandry 
cease until harvest. The corn is now cut, tied 

a 
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into sheaves, and carried to the thrashing floor^ 
where it is trodden out by a drove of mares, 
which are driven round at a full gallop, till liie 
straw becomes hard, when it is turned over, 
and the trampling repeated two or three times; 
so as to break the straw into pieces of two 
inches long. At this stage it is supposed that 
the grain is freed from the ears. The whde is 
shaken with large forics, made of wood or 
forked branches of trees; the chaff and grain 
fall to the ground, and are formed into a lieap^ 
which is thrown up into the air with shovehu 
The wind blows away the chaff, and the gram 
remains on the floor. It is now put into sadks 
made of bullocks' hides, placed on the bacies 
of mules, and carried to the owner's house) 
but not before the tythe or diesmo has beM 
ipaid, and one bushel, primicia, to the panmk 
The straw is occasionally preserved for tbt 
horses in the rainy season ; at other times it is 
burnt or left to rot. 

For a thrashing floor a piece of ground is 
selected, and having been swept and cleared, is 
enclosed with a few poles and canes. It is sel- 
dom used tMrice, and the size is proportioned <6 
the quantity of com to be trodden out. 

Maize, sometimes called indiah com, is cul- 
tivated in great quantities in this as weU 
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in every other part of Soutfai America. Four 
varieties, are to. be found here^all of which aire 
very produetive and much appreciated. It is 
sown in lines or rows, two, three, or four plants 
standing together, at the distance of half a yard 
from the other clusters. Each stem produces 
Irom two to four cobs, and some of them are 
twelve inches long. The Indians prepare the 
maixe for winter, whilst in the green state, by 
boiling the cobs, from the cores of which are ta- 
ken the grain, which is dried in the sun Bxid kept 
for use. It is called chuchoca, and when mixed 
with some of their hashes or stews is very 
palatable* Another preparation is made by cut- 
ting the com from the core of the green cobs, 
and bruising it between two atones until it 
assumes the consistency of paste, to which 
sugar, butter and spices, or cmly salt is added. 
It is then divide intp small portions, which are 
enclosed separately within the inner leaf of the 
cob or ear and boiled. These cdces are called 
undtat. The dry boiled maize, nMe, aqd the 
toasted» cancha, are used by the indians instead 
of bread. One kind of maise, cuntgua, is much 
aofiter when roasted, and furnishes a flour 
lighter, whiter, and in greater quantity than 
any other kind* This meal mixed with 
Wfiter ftttd .a. little wgM is ^teemed by all 
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classes of people. If the water be hot tbe 
beverage is called cherchan, if cold u/po. 

M. Bomare considers the maize as indige- 
nous to Asia alone, and C. Durante to Turkey; 
but Solis, ZandovaU Herrera and others prove 
that it was found at the discovery of the New 
World in the West Indies, Mexico, Peru and 
Chile. Indeed I have opened many of the 
graves, huacas, of the indians, and observed 
maize in them, which was beyond all doubt 
buried before the conquest or discovery of this 
country. 

There are two kinds of quinua^ a species of 
chenopodium. The seed of the one is reddish, 
bitter, and used only as a medicine. The 
other is white, and is frequently brought to table. 
When boiled it uncurls and has the appearance 
of fine vermicelli. It is sometimes boiled in 
soup, and is also made into a kind of pud-* 
ding, seasoned with onions, garlic, pepper, &c. 

Of the bean, phaseolus^ they have several 
kinds, which are grown in abundance, constitu- 
ting both in a green and dried state a great part . 
of the support of the lower classes of Creoles 
and indians. The bean is indigenous, and was 
cultivated before the arrival of the Spaniards. 

Seven or eight varieties of potatoe of an ex* 
cellent quality are raised, and in some shape 
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Other introluceii to every table and almost 
every meal. Indeed Cliite is considered by 
iny naturalists to be the native soil of this 
Vegetable. The small potatoes arc often pre- 
Mrved by boiling them and drying them iit the 
Bnn, or among the Cordillirati covering them 
with ice. until ihey assume a horny appearance. 
Wben used they are broken into small pieces, 
•oaked in water, and added tu many of their 
stews. A species called fugn^ is very bitter, 
tnd is considered, with probability, to be poi- 
■onous. For use it is soaked in water till the 
bitterness is removed, then dried, and tiome- 
timen reduced to powder, called vhuno. For 
loud it is prepared like arrow rout, which it 
resembles. 

They have the white and the yellow flow- 
ered ^^mrd. Of the foniwr, generally called 
labashes. there are about twenty varieties, but 
y two of them are sweet and eatable. How- 
ever, the bitter kinds are remarkably service- 
able, fur when dried and cleaned their si el's are 
■ub^tilutes fur dishett, bowls, platters, bottles, 
labs, ortrayit. The largest serve the purposes 
of barrels for water, cider, and other liquids, as 
WcD an baskets for fniit. butter and eggs. They 
are aomeuiiaci very curiously cut and stained. 
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and for certain uses bound or tipped with aiiver. 
The yellow flowered, known to us by the ntum 
of pumpkin or pompion, and here called zapuUo^ 
are excellent food, whether cooked with meat 
as a vegetable, or made into custard with sugar 
and other ingredients. That the gourd is a na« 
tive of South America seems to be supported by 
several striking circumstances. The seeds and 
shells are found in the graves, or huacas; the plant 
was universally met with among the di0erent 
tribes of indians at the time of their discovery ; 
Almagro states that on his passage down the 
Maranon some of the indians had calabashes 
to drink with ; and lastly, those who bring their 
produce from the woods of Maynas to Cusco^ 
Quito and other places, always use gourd shells. 

The pimento, guinea, or cayenne pepper, 
capsicum^ is much cultivated and valued by the 
natives, who season their food with it Al** 
though at first very pungent and disagreeable, 
strangers gradually habituate themselves to, and 
become fond of it There are several varietiesv 

I have be^i thus particular in mentioning 
these indigenous plants, because from the slen*^ 
der or exaggerated accounts given to the pub-^ 
lie no perfect idea can be formed of the native 
productions of this country- 
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European vegetables prosper esrtremely well 
in Araucania, and abundance of them are to 
be seen in every garden. 

In sonie parts of the Araucanian territory 
tkere is a great stock of homed cattle, which 
k well grown, and often tolerably fat. The 
beef is savoury, owing perhaps to the preva- 
lence of aromatic herbs, more particularly a 
species of venus' comb, called by the Indians 
Imqui lahuen, by the Spaniards atfileriila ; and 
treftiil, guatputa. There is no scarcity of sheep ; 
but pigs are not much bred, as the indians are 
averse from eating their flesh : a prejudice which 
has supplied some fiematical priests with a reason 
for ccmstdering the natives of Jewish extraction I 
TuilDeys» bam door fowls and ducks thrive 
extremely welL I never saw any geese here, 
and though they may be found in other parts, the 
Indians have a dislike to them for food. 

The tract of country which may be properly 
called Araucania extends from the river Bio-bio 
in 36'' 44' south latitude, to Valdivia in 39^ 38', 
tihe firovince of Conception bounding it on the 
north, and the Uanas or phdns of Valdivia on 
the sonth. The Cordillera forms the eastern limit, 
and the Pacific the western. It is divided into 
four governments, or tetrachates, called uthal 
imapm>^l. Anfgfiieii ^tii^w, the maritime country; 
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2, klbun mapu, the plain country; 3» mapin 
mapu^ the foot of the Cordilleras ; A, pire mapu^ 
the Anden. Each tetrachate is again divided' 
into nine allaregues, or provinces, and these are 
subdivided into nine regues^ or districts. This 
division existed prior to the arrival of the Span- 
iards, but the date of its establishment is un- 
known. It evinces, however, more wisdom than 
civilized countries are willing to allow to what 
they term barbarous tribes, who no doubt return 
this compliment, by adjudging those nations to 
be barbarous who observe any rules or laws 
different from their own. 

Such is the common characteristic of civiliza- 
tion and uncivilization ! But can that country 
be called barbarous which, although its code of 
laws is not written on vellum, or bound in calf, 
has an established mode of government for the 
administration of justice and the protection of 
property ? The Araucanians have ever been a 
warlike race, and yet their government is aria* 
tocratical. They are prompt to resent an insult, 
biit they possess virtues of a private and puUic 
nature, which deny to civilization its excltt« 
sive pretensions to patriotism, friendship or 
hospitality. 

The four uthalmapus are governed by four 
Toquis, or tetrachs, who are independent of 
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ich other in the civil admioistration of their 
pective territories, but confederated for the 
leral good of the whole country. The Apo- 
lenes are subordinate guvemurs of proviuces, 
ler the respective Toquis ; and the Ulmenes, 
prefects of llie counties, or districts, are 
!pendeDt ou the Aiw-ulmenea. All these dig- 
are hereditary in the male line, attending 
priaiogeniture.but when there is no lineal male 
detcendaat of the person rei;^ning, the vassals 
enjoy the privilege of electing a new governor 
from among themselves, and on reporting their 
choice to the Toquis, they immediately order it 
be acknowledged. 

The badge of a Toqui is a battle-axe ; that 
in Apo-ulmen a staff, or baton, with a ball of 
■liver on ttie top, and a ring of the same metal 
round the middle : the Ulmen bag the baton 
witbuut the ring. 

To the hypothetical historian this aristocracy 
in the raost southern limits of the new, so similar 
to the military aristocracy of the dukes, the 
counts, and the marquises in the northern parts 
of the old world, would prove that the latter 
was peopled by migrations from the former, at 
a time beyond the reach of record, or even of 
oral tradition. 
The Araucaoian code of laws is traditionary, 
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(composed of primordial usages, or tacit oonVeiK 
tions, formed in such general cooncils as are yet 
assembled by the Toquis in cases of emergency) 
and is called aucaccyog. Molina, UUoa, and othdr 
writers are silent upon the curious fact of the pos- 
session by this people of the quipus, or PeruviML 
mode of knotting. coloured threads as a substitute 
for writing or hieroglyphics. That they do pos- 
sess this art at the present day, the following nar- 
rative will testify. In 1 7 92 a revolution took place 
near Valdivia, and on the trial of several of the. 
accomplices, Marican,* one of them, declared,, 
'^ that the signal sent by Lepitram was a piecb/ 
of wood, about a quarter . of a yard long, and 
considerably thick ; that it had been split, and 
was found to contain the finger of a Spaniard ; 
that it was wrapped round with thread, haviiifg 
a fringe at one end made of red, blue, black, and 
white worsted ; that on the black were tied by 
Lepitram, four knots, to intimate that it was 
the fourth day after the full moon when the 
bearer left PaquipuUi ; that on the white were 
ten knots, indicating that ten days after that date 
the revolution would take place ; that on the 
red was to be tied by the person who received 
it a knot, if he assisted in the revolt, but 

"Original nuumscript, in the posseasun of the anthor, fooad anoai^ the 
architea at VaUhria* 
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be refused, he was to tic a knot on the blue 
tnd red joined together : bo that according to 
the route determined on by Lepitrarn he would 
able to discover on the return of his chasqui. 
herald, how many of his friends would join 
im : and if any dissented, be would know who 
it was, by the place where the knot uniting 
the two threads was tied." 

ThuA it is very probable, that the Toquis of 
Anucania preserve their records by means of 
tbe quipus, instead of relying on oral tradition. 
The principal crimes of this people are murder, 
adultery, robbery and witchcraft. If a murderer 
compound the matter with the nearest relations 
of the deceased, he escapes punishment. Such 
iiBlsothe case in robbery and adultery; the 
compomtion in robbery being restitution of 
property stolen; in adultery, maintenance of 
the woman. Witchcraft is always punished 
with death. In murder, however, retaliation lA 
generally called in to decide; and in most in* 
■tancua the injured relatives collect their friends, 
eater and despoil the territory or premises of tbe 
aggressor. These malocaa, as tliey arc slilcd, 
■re aourceit of great confusion. 

When a general council has rcAolved to 
war, one of tbe Toquis is usually ap- 

lintcd by his brethren to take the command 
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in chief; but should the four agree to nominate 
any other individual in the state, he becomes 
duly elected, and assumed the Toquis' badge, 
a war axe — the four Toquis laying down their 
insignia and authority during the war. The 
person thus elected is sole dictator. . He 
appoints his subalterns, and is implicitly obeyed 
by all ranks. War being determined on, and 
the Toqui chosen, he immediately sends his 
messengers, tverguenis, with the signal; and 
as all Araucanians are born soldiers of the state, 
the army is soon collected at the rendezvous 
assigned. 

The arms of the infantry are muskets, which 
from the Spaniards they have learned to use 
with great dexterity, though bows and arrows, 
slings, clubs and pikes are their proper weapons. 
They have also their cavalry, in imitation of 
their conquerors; and, possessed of a good 
and ample breed of horses, are very excellent 
riders. The arms of this branch of their force are 
swords and lances, their system being to come 
to close quarters with the enemy as soon as 
possible. Their standards have a fine pointed 
star in the centre, generally white, in a field of 
bluish green, which is their favourite colour. 
Military uniforms are not used, but a species of 
leather dress is worn under their ordinary cloth- 



to defend the body from arrow, pike and 

■word wounds. Tliis is doubtless of modern 

inventton, for before the arrival of the Spaniards 

■ 4bey had no animal of sufficient size to afford 

hides large or thick enough for such a purpose. 

Tlie whole of the provisions of an Araucanian 

ny consist of the ynachica, or meal of parched 

■ftin. Each individual provides himself with 

k small bag full, which diluted with water fur< 

ishea him with sustenance until he can quarter 

I the enemy, an object of the last importance 

the leaders. In the camp or resting-place 

■ery soldier lights a fire : a practice which 

daring the first wars with the Spaniards (so 

beautiTully recorded by Ercilla in bis Araucania) 

often deceived the enemy as to their numbers. 

What Robertson says in praise of the Chileans 

must be wholly ascribed to the Araucanians, in 

ider to avoid tlie confusion which would be 

Ated were we to consider the present inha- 

LOts of Chile as tlie persons spoken of by 

ftt author. 

Aiter a general action or a skirmish the 

f taken is equally divided among ttie indi- 

idtmb who were at the capture. They judi- 

cioutly consider that rank and honours repay 

ibc leaders, and that a target share of the booty 

dd probably induce thcra to be more atten- 
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tive to spoil than to conquest^ to personal gpoA 
tlian to national welfare : a policy worliiy of 
the imitation of aU nations. 

Abb6 Mdina, in his History of Chile, spealoi 
of sacrifices after an action ; but although I in- 
quired, when at Arauco in the year 1803, and 
more particulariy in the province of Yaldivia m, 
1820, 1 never could obtain any account from the 
natives which gave the least countenance to this 
assertion. It is possible, however, that during 
the first wars with the Spaniards the barbarous 
proceedings of the latter to the captured indians 
gave rise to a retaliation which was confounded 
with sacrifice. Among the religious ceremonies 
of Araucania human sacrifices are decidedly not 
included. 

The independent spirit of the Araucanians 
prevents their ever sueing for peace. The first 
overtures have always been made by the Spaa* 
iards, who are the only naticm with which they 
have contended; for although the Inca Yupan* 
qui invaded Chile about the year 1430, the 
northern limit of his acquired territory was» ac- 
cording to Garcilaw, the river Maule. When 
the proposals are accepted by the indians, or 
rather by the commanding Toqui, he lays down 
his insignia, which the four Toquis of the 
uthalmapus resume, and accompanied by the 
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ulmenes and principal officers of the army, 
y adjourn to some appointed plain, generally 
itween the rivers Bio-bio and Duqueco. The 
'two contending chiefs, with their respective in- 
terpreters, meet, and the Araucauian claiming 
the precedence, speaks first, and is answered 
the Spaniard. If tlie terms offered to the in- 
18 meet their approbation, the baton of the 
laoish chief, and the war axe of theToqui are 
id together, crowned with a bunch of camio, 
d placed on the spot where the conference 
■rait held. The articles of the treaty are writ- 
n, but agreed to rather than signed, and they 
inerally state the quantity and quality of tlie 
nta which the Indians are to receive. The 
iatiou ends in eating, drinking, riot and 
BOnfusion. Rayna), treating of the Araucanians, 
|kys — "As these Araucanians are not embar- 
by making u'ar, they are not apprehen- 
[ive of ita duration, and hold it as a principle 
lever to sue for peace, the first overtures for 
phich'are always made by the Spaniards." 
Their religion is very simple. They have a 
ipreme Being, whom tliey call Pillian, and who 
at the bead of a universal government, which 
the prototype of their own. Pillian is the 
it invisible Toqui, and has his Apo-ulmenes 
bis Ulmencs, to whom he assigns different 
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situations in the government, and entrusts the 
administration of certain affairs in this world. 
Metden, the genius of good and the friend of 
mankind, and Wencuba that of evil, and the 
enemy of man, are the two principal subordi- 
nate deities. Epunamun is their genius of war ; 
but it appears that he is seldom invoked as a 
protector, being only the object by which they 
swear . to fight, destroy, &c. These three may 
be considered their Apo-ulmenes ; and their Ul- 
menes are a race of genii, who assist the good 
Meulen in favour of mortals, and defend their 
interests against the enormous power of the 
wicked Wencuba. The Araucanians have no 
places of worship, no idols, no religious rites. 
They believe that as their Grod and his genii 
need not the worship of men, they do not re- 
quire it ; that they are not desirous of imposing 
a tribute or exacting r. service, except for the 
good or interest of their servants ; and that they 
thus resemble the Toquis and Ulmenes, who 
can call upon them to fight for their country 
and their liberties, but for no personal offices. 
They, nevertheless, invoke the aid of the good 
Meulen, and attribute all their evils to the in- 
fluence of the wicked Wencuba. 

The Spanish government has taken great 
pains to establish the Christian religion among 
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the dHTerent tribes of Indians in South America, 
and for the education of missionaries for the 
conversion of the Araucaniaos a convent of 
Franciscan friars, called de propaganda fide, is 
established at Chilian. Theae individuals, how- 
ever, are chiefly natives of Spain, and being 
ordained presbyters can easily obtain a mission ; 
and as pecuniary emoluments are attached to 
the employment, the order has always en- 
deavoured to preclude Americans. There are 
ylso minor convents at Arauco, Los Angeles 
and Valdivia. As the missionaries only require 
the yoang Indians to learn a few prayers, 
attend mass on particular days, and confess 
themselves once a year, they make some prose- 
lytes; but in the year 1820> when the Spanish 

I goreniment was overthrown at Valdivia, the 
indians immediately accused their missionaries 
of being enemies to the newly-established 
•yeteiD, and requested their removal. Another 
yroof of dislike to Uie priests, if not to the 
ffeligion, is, that they are generally massacred 

[ irheo any revolution takes place among the 
Such was the case in 1792 at Rio- 
According to the confessionR of those 
who were taken and tried upon that occasion, 

• OHtmI «-t from Ih. .nldii* >1 V.Ul,l» 
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their plan was to bum all the missions, and 
murder the missionaries. 

^ Witchcraft and divination are firmly believed 
by the Araucanians. • Any accident that.occurB 
to an individual or family is attributed to the 
agoncyof the form^, and for a due discovery 
they consult the latter. Particular attention 
is paid /to omens, such as the flight of birds, 
and dreams. These are either favourable or 
^thctrwise according to the bird s^en, or .tike 
direction of its flight; &c^ An Araucanian who 
fears iiot his foe on the field of battle, nor the 
more , dreadful hand of the executioner, wiU 
tremble at the ^ght of an owl. They have also 
their ghosts aod hobgoblins : but is there any 
nat]on49n earth so far removed from credulity-as 
not to keep the Araucanians in countenance in 
these matters ? v 

. ' The belief, of a future state and the immwr 
tality of the soul is universal among the Indians 
of South America. « The Araucsmians agree W9)th 
the rest, in expectiiig bh eternal residence, in 
a beautiful country, to which all will be Uaiis- 
ferred. : Pillianis top.good to inflict any. puiQ^r 
ment after death for crimes committed during 
life. ..They believe that the soul^will enjoy the 
same privileges in a separate state which it pos- 
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sessed whilst united to the' body. Thus the 
husband will have his wives^ but without any 
spiritual progeny, for the new country must be 
peopled with the spirits of the dead, v Like the 
ancients, they have their ferryman, or rather 
fenywoman, to transport them thither. She is 
called Tempuiagy^ bemg an old womiem who 
takes possession of the soul after the relations 
have mourned over the corpse^ and who conveys 
it over the seas to the westward, where the land 
of expectation is supposed to exist. - ' 
- When an Indian becomes enamoured of a 
female, or wishes to marry her, he informs her 
&ther of his intention, and if his proposals be 
accepted, the father at a time agreed upon sends 
his daughter on a pretended errand. The bridcr 
grdom with some of his friends is secreted on 
the route she has to take : he seizes the girl, and 
carries her to his house, where not unfrequently 
her Either and his friends have already arrived 
to partake of the nuptial feast, and receive the 
stipulated presents, which consist of horses, 
homed cattle, maize, ponchos, &c. The cere* 
mony is concluded by the whole party drinking 
to excess. 

Oh the death of an individual the relations 
and 'fritods are summoned to attend, and weep 
or mourn. The deceased is laid on a table, and 



dressed in the best apparel be posaeasod wbe»> 
sdinre. The females walk roimd the body, chadBir 
ingf in a doleful strain a recapitulatioi^ of the* 
events of the life of the person wheat deatiif 
they lament ; whilst the men employ themaehpts 
in drinking. On the second or third day tUt 
corpse is carried to the fitmily buryii^ pkueey^ 
wluch is «k some distance from the house, and 
generally on an eminence. It is bki in a gravn 
j^repared for the purpose. If the deceased b0h 
a man, he is buried with his arma^ and aome^ 
times a horsci killed for the occasion : if a wo- 
man, she is interred with a quantity of housdicM 
vtenaiis. In both caste a portion of food lis placed 
in tlm grave to support them and the Tmpithg^ 
M ferrywomaUp <m their journey to the othet 
country. Earth is thrown on the body,, and aftet^ 
Irards st(Hkes are j^ed over it in a pymmidil 
£cnnn* A quantity of cider or other ferm^tad 
liquor is poured upon the tomb ; whei^ tfieaa 
a<demn rites being terminated, the ccmpavy 
fieturo to the house of th^ deceased to feaat 
and dfinfc. Sl^ck is heire as ip Bufope tlie 
eoiournsed for mourning. 

The indians never believe that death ia owing 
to natund csmses, Imt ^d[t it is the effect of 
sorcery ai^d witchcmft^ Thnu on the dfatfc 
of an individnfJj o^e or more divinera w 
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CooinUed, who generally name the enchanter, 
iBd are so implicitly believed, diat the unfortu- 
nate object of their caprice or malice is certain 
to fall a sacrifice. The number of victims is far 
from being inconsiderable. 

In my description of Araucania I have in 
Some measure followed Molina's ingenious 
work; but I have not ventured to state any 
thing which 1 did not see myself, or learn from 
the indians, or persons residing among them. 

The Spaniards founded seven cities in Arau- 
t&nia. The Imperial, built in 1552 by Don 
Pedro Valdivia, generally called the conqueror 
of Chile, is situated at the confluence of the two 
fivers Cantin and Las Damas, 12 miles from the 
«ea, in an extremely rich and beautiful country, 
enjoying the beat soil and climate in Araucania. 
Id 15C4 Pius IV. made it a bishop's see, which 
Vas removed to Conception in 1620. In 1599 
* ma taken and destroyed by the indians, 
%nd has never been rebuilt. The site at 
^present belongs to the lauguett mapu, or tetra- 
cfaate of the coast. 

Villarica was also founded by Valdivia in 
lfi52, on the shore of the great lake Sauquen, 
85 mjtes from the sea. It was destroyed by 
Ittie Toqui Palliamachu, and its site forms pert 
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of the tetrachate of the nuq^e ma/ni. Hcpcnrt 
speaks of rich gold min^s in the environs of the 
ground where Villarica stood^and frcmj^^hichik 
took its name. The climate isr cold, owing to 
the vicinity of the Cordillera. 

Valdivia bears the nan^ of its founder. Of 
this city I shall have occasion h^eafter to give 
a circumstantial accounts 

.Angol, or La Frontera, was established by 
Pedro Valdivia in the year 1553. It was razed 
by the Indians in 1601, and has since remained 
in ruins. It is now in reality the frontier, though 
Valdivia little surmised that it would be so 
when he founded it. The river Bio-bio bounded 
it on the south side, and a small rapid stream on 
the north. The soil and climatOi-are excdlent, 
and the situation was well chosen for a city^ 

Canete was founded in 1557 by Don Garcia 
Hurtado de Mendosa, and destroyed during the 
first long-contested war with the Araucanians, 
by the Toqui Antiguenu. It was built on the 
site where Valdivia was defeated and slain, and 
now forms part of the lelbum mapu tetrachate. 

Osorno is the most southern city in South 
America, being in 40"" 20', at the distance of 24 
miles from the sea, and 212. south of Concept 
tion. It was founded in 1559 by Don Garcia 
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iurtado de Mendosa, and destroyed by the iti- 
BDS in 1599. It was ag;ain founded on tlie old 
ie, oa the banks of Rio-bueno, by Don Ara- 
ise Higgins, wbo was afterwards president 
id captain general of Chile, and promoted to 
e vice-royalty of Peru. Charles IV. confer- 
on Higgins the title of Marquis of Osorno, 
I a reward for bis services in Araucania. The 
:st supreme director of the Chilean republic, 
ID Bernardo O'Uiggins, was the natural son 
Don Ambrose. 

Conception is the seventh city founded by 
ftfie Spaniards, but as it is not included in the 
ucanian territory I shall defer any descrip- 
>a of it for the present. 
Ce^ares is a place about which much has 
been said and written. I have in my posses- 
in original mss. relating to it, a translation 
r which will be published. 

In all the treaties between the Spaniards 
id the iadians one of the principal articles 
ifl been, that the latter were to oppose with 
irce of arms the ealablishraent of any foreign 
ilony in Iheir territory. This stipulation they 
pbeyed in 163S, at the island of Moclia, where 
they murdered the remains of a crew of Dutch- 
men, who went to take possession of that is- 
land after their ship had been wrecked by bad 
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weather; and also when the IHitdi Adnuril 
Henry Brun attempted in 1643 to form a aettfe- 
Hiirat at y aldivia^ and met witii tlie aame fitte : a 
&le, however^ which might hare been ooaaMmed 
by the natural hatred entertakied at that period 
hj the natires against all foreigfi^m who at- 
.tempted to obtain poaaeaaion of any port of their 
iffiDuntry. Thiajealoaay and hatred of Eiiropeatta 
)iaa always been promoted by tbe SpAoiafda, 
fwhomthe Indiana atile cAiope, <vile soldier; but 
all other foreigners they call moromneu: winea 
fignifying an assassin, and more a moor. These 
epithets psoceed from the same soaree; ^r tlie 
48pamarda are in the habit of calUag all wlto 
are not of their own religion either jews er 
moors, thus wishing to impress upon the narinds 
^f the Indians &at all foreignen^aM worse than 
ihemselres! NoCwithsteading the late -mM, 
caused by the revidtition of Ike eetoniM, 
h»fe tended Tery aateriaKy to civili^ the 
Araueanians, th« greater part of them jonMd 
Ihe laniards against the Creoles, or patotot 
iEMToes ; but the ejection of the iMt remaki# df 
the Spamsh solders from Aauoan^ in fdSB 
Jhaa induced the mdiatts to despise tliem for wliat 
they call tiieir cowaniice. The new govero- 
midni of €faile bare not avsdled themsdves ef 
this fevourable opportunity to concifiate the hi* 
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dians, by soliciting their frieDcbhip, or, after the 
manner of the Spaniards, acquiriDg it at the 
price of presents. Thus the Araucanians, hav* 
ing become accustomed to some species of lux* 
«ies, find themselves deprived of them by the 
ftll of the Spanish system in Chile, and thd 
nonconformity of the new institutions to the 
old practices; and thus a chasm has been formed 
that might be filled by a colony from some 
other nation, which by attention and courtesy 
to the indians might conciliate their good will 
ond obtain from them whatever was solicited. 
Kindneta makes an indelible impression upon 
the minds of most uncivilized people, while ill- 
treatment exasperates and drives them to re- 
vieogeful extremities. 

The existence of gold mines in Araucania is 
mdoubted, although they are not regularly 
wiooght. I have seen fine specimens of ore, 
tome of which were procured from the indians, 
others found by accident in the ravines. 
The soil and climate are very good, and in 
parts both are excellent for grain, pas- 
tnmge and European fruits. In trade little 
coold be done at present; but should the 
indians become acquainted with the use of those 
commodities which produce real comforts to 
society, I have no doubt that white and 

K 
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greenish blue flannels, salt, sugar, tobacco, 
bridle-bits, knives, axes, hatchets, nails, but- 
tons, glass beads and other trinkets would be 
exchanged for hides, ponchos, and some gold. 
The ponchos, particularly those of good qua- 
lity called baUmdranes, would find a ready mar- 
ket in Peru or Chile. 

V This interesting part of South America is 
less known than any other accessible portion. 
Others are less known, but they are interior 
countries, lying between the range of the 
Andes and Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Brazils 
and Colombia — immense tracts of the earth 
kept in reserve for the speculations of coming 
ages! But Araucania, from its locality, climate, 
and productions, appears destined to become 
one of the first and fairest portions of the new 
world; and should the eyes of philanthropical 
speculators be directed to its shores, their capi- 
tals would be more secure in the formation of 
new establishments than in loans to many of thft 
old. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



. ... FurtificatioDS RiTer.....Cit7-roaDdatioii....ReToliitioDs 

Garritao. Go^emment RenU Bud Remorccg. 

I-Kilen Miuioiis in the Provtnoe of Valdivui War 

inn and Puwewion of Oaorno Kxtmct from m Letter io the 

■ 1 Tungue. mad Traoibtioii. 

-I lowing account of the city and pro- 

t Valdivia is partly extracted from mss. 

possession, found in the archives of that 



. ;tldivia, situated in 39 50' south latitude, 
. <ii longitude 73** 28', is one of the best ports 
. flie western shores of South America: it is 
. -n the strongest, both from its natural position 
::!;d its fortifications. The mouth of the harbour 
IS narrow, and the San Carlos battery on the 
kmall promontory on the south, with that of 
Nicbla on the north side, commands the entrance, 
their balls crossing the passage. There are like- 
wise on the south side the batteries Amargos, 
the high and low Chorocamayo, and at the bot- 
tom of the bay the castle Corral, commanding 
the anchorage. In the small island of Mansera 
is a battery for the protection of the mouth of 
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the river leading to the city, besides an 
advanced post on the south side at Aguada del 
Ingles, and two. La Avansada and £1 Piojo, 
on the north. At the taking of Valdivia by 
Lord Cochrane in 1 820, one hundred and eigh- 
teen pieces of cannon, of eighteen and twenty- 
four pounds calibre,were found mounted. Some 
of them were beautiful brass pieces, particularly 
two eighteens at Mansera, which measured ele- 
ven feet in length, were handsomely carved and 
embossed, and bore the date of 1 547. His lord- 
I ship sent them toVal paraiso, where 1 had the mor- 

tification to see ihem broken up and converted 
into grape shot, by the orders of Governor Crus^; 
who thus deprived Chile of a noble monument 
of her naval glory, and Chilean posterity of the 
pleasure of viewing, as their property, part ctf 
those engines brought from the old, for the pur- 
pose of enslaving the new world ! The anchor- 
age is good, being most completely sheltered, 
and capable of holding a great number of ships. 
On the north side of the harbour is the liver, 
which leads to the city. Its banks are covered 
with trees, suitable for ship-building and many 
other purposes. Among them are the white 
and red cedar, akrces ; the pellinoSy a species 
of oak, and the luma. The river abounds with 
fish, particularly the pege rcy, the I'ua, and the 
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iagre. At its mouth are caught robalo, corbina^ 
c/H^ros, xaiba and apancaras. 

The city of Valdivia stands on the south 
side of the river, and is sixteen miles from the 
port. On the left, ascending the river, are some 
few remains of the Dutch settlements. The 
natives call them homos de lot Olandtses ; sup*» 
posing that Henry Brun's vessels anchored here, 
and that these ruins are the wrecks of the ovens 
built by the Dutch for the purpose of baking 
their bread. The tradition is quite incredible^ 
for vessels cannot enter the river, there not 
being above four feet water in some places, and 
the channel being so extremely narrow, that a 
launch cannot pass. Indeed at low water the 
large canoes of the inhabitants have to wait for 
the tide. ^ 

The city was built in 1553, and bears the 
name of its founder. The indians took it from 
the Spaniards in 1599, and destroyed it in 1603, 
when the inhabitants fled to the port, from 
whence some of them passed to Chile. In 1642 
the Marquis of Mansera, Viceroy of Peru, 
sent the Colonel Don Alonzo de Villanueva as 
governor, with orders to capture the city, which 
he effected by a singular ruse de guerre. Land^ 
ing to the southward of Valdivia, he introduced 
alone among the indians, with whom he 
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remained two years, and having gained the 
confidence and esteem of some of the Caciques, 
he solicited them to appoint him their governor 
in Valdivia; assuring them that such an electicm 
would produce a reconciliation with the Span- 
iards, and insure the annual presents. This re- 
quest was acceded to; and in 1645 the city was 
rebuilt and repeopled. Some of the inhabitants 
I are descendants of noble European families, but 
the greater part are those of officers and sol- 
diers who have been sent at different times to 
garrison the place ; some are indians, and a few 
slaves. The population amounted to 953 in 
1765, and in 1820 to 741 : a decrease attribute 
able to the emigration to Osomo, and to many 
being employed in the armies of the contending 
parties. This census does ^t include the gar- 
rison, which in 1 765 consisted of 249 individuals, 
and in 1820, when taken by Lord Cochrane, of 
829, besides a remainder of 780 of the royal 
army. 

Under the Spanish regime the government 
was administered by a military officer, dependent 
on the President and Captain-general of Chile ; 
but in 1813 the inhabitants declared themselves 
independent of all Spanish authority. They 
however restored the old government in the 
year following, and sul}mitted to it until 1820, 
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m Valdivia was iocorporated with the Re- 

^blic of Chile. For the support of Valdivia 

tituado was annually sent from the royal trea- 

RDries of Lima and Santiago. lu the year 1807 

is remittance amounted to 159,439 dollars, 

id according to the orlgiDal statement was 

,buted as follows: — 



.-.KKIO Cund gp, I1I4M 

...10030 SvpnniuBMWMa 336S 

...RUIUft BiuhlJac ud rnun of (or. I „^. 

br axira, ftc SSUW 
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I 1705 the tituado was 50992 dollars, and in 
;4Gitwas only 28280. 
Whilst the Spaniards held Valdivia the re- 
urcea of its government were very limited. 
inng a close port all foreign commerce was 
lohibited, and the few taxes collected in the 
liole province, including the diesmo, never 
ded 500 dollars. 
In the city there is a parish church, another 
belonging to the Franciscan convent of mission- 
aries, formerly of the Jesuits, and a chapel ap- 
^Mftaining to the hospital of San Juan de Dios. 
fbe ecclesiastical department was dependent 
Oo the see of Conception, but the conventual 
was a branch of tlie establishment at Chilian, 
t to the provincialate of Santiago de Chile. 
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Valdivia was a place of exile, presu&o, to 
which convicts were sent from Peru and Chile. 
Their number was but small, and they were 
employed in the public works. 

The province of Valdivia extends from the 
river Token in SS"" to the Bueno in 40'' 37' souths 
and from the Andes to the Pacific, being about 
52 leagues long and 45 wide. The three prin- 
cipal rivers in this province are Tolten, Bueno 
and Valdivia. Their origin is in three separate 
lakes of the Cordillera^ from whence they run in 
a westerly direction, receiving in their progress 
several smaller streams and emptying theow 
selves into the sea. Valdivia river enters the 
harbour of the same name, which is the only one 
in the province. This river, after uniting its 
waters to those of San Josef, Cay umapu, Ayeii; 
aguem, Putslbla, Quaqua and Angachi, besides 
a great number of rivulets and estuaries, be- 
comes navigable for canoes of 200 quintals or 
20 tons burthen. Between the fort Cruces 
and Valdivia several small but beautiful island* 
are found : the principal are Realexo, Del Air 
muerso, Balensuela, £1 Islote, De Mota, San 

• 

Francisco, De Ramon, De Don Jaime and Dd 
Rey, which is the largest, being about seven 
leagues in circumference* There are besides a 
great number of smaller ones. In all the 
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earns and ravines in the neighbourhood of 

! city and port are to be seen the vestiges of 
Id waiihitiga, lubaderos, which are at present 
liy neglected. Alter heavy rains grains of 
Id as large as peas are often found, but there 
'. no accounts in tiie treasury of the working 
any mines since the year 1599, when the 
revolution of the indiaus took place, and the 
fell into their hands. At Valdivia I saw 
'o chalices made of the gold thus accidentally 
lected. 

"Tolten el Bajo is the northernmost mission. 

ituated between the rivers Tolten and Chatjui, 

extends about four miles along the sea coast, 

is one of the largest missions, reducetones, 

the province, containing about 800 indians. 

e Tolten rises in the lake ViUarica. It has no 

, but is navigable with canoes; being too 

bep to be fordable, it has a bridge, which gives 

le Indians the command of the road between 

'aldivia and Conception. Homed cattle and 

are not scarce here ; and maize, peas, 

IS, potatoes, barley, and a small quantity of 

are cultivated ; but in general the soil is 

very fertile. Though the indians are more 

labmissive than those of some other missions. 

they are equally prone to the common vices of 

fcunkcnnesB and indolence. Their commerce 
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consists in bartering coarse ponchos for indigdf 
glass beads, and other trifles. At the annual 
visit of the camisario a kind of market is held for 
such traffic : at this visit the Indians renew the 
parlamento, or promise of fidelity to the King 
of Spain. The comisario assures them, in .a 
set speech, of the spiritual and temporal ad- 
vantages which they will derive from remain- 
ing faithful to their King; and the Cacique^ 
having in a formal harangue acknowledged ,hii 
conviction of the truth of this assurance* the .In- 
dians, being on horseback, make a skirmish with 
their lances and wooden swords, nuicanas, andt 
riding up to the comisario, alight, and point their 
i^rms to the ground, in sign of peace, which is all 
they ever promise. They worship Pillian, and 
their ceremonies are the same as those of ib9 
rest of the Araucfanian nation : for although 
they call themselves Christians, their religion 
is reduced to the ceremony of attending jbl% 
mass, &c. 

^'Querli extends from Purulacu to the river 
Meguin, being about 18 miles, and containing 70 
indians. Their commerce is an exchange of 
coarse poachos, sheep and hogs, for indigo^ 
beads, &c. 

''Chanchan, which extends about 12 mileiip 
contains 40 Indians^ produces maize, peas^ h^ms. 
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fcarley, and a little wlieaL Owing to the vicinity 
of the fort de Cruces the iudians are more 
docile and domesticated. 

"Mariquina is about 54 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and contains 110 indians. The soil is 
'good, and there is an abundance of apples, some 
pears and cherries. 

"Chergue is 42 miles long and 4 broad. It 
tontains 135 indians. Its produce and com- 
merce are similar to those of the places above 
Bentioned. 

"Huanigue is situated near the Cordillera, 
on the banks of lake Ranigue, the source of the 
fiver Valdivia. This lake is about 20 miles in 
'CtrcDmrerence, and is rich in fish, particularly 
^ge, rft/e.i, and a species of trout. In 1729 the 
Indians of this mission revolted, and they have 
■ever been sufficiently reconciled to admit of a 
^isisionary to offer peace or fealty. The indiana 
W Huanigue wear nothing on their heads : for 
idiirbi tliey substitute a species of scapulary, 
nade of raw bullock's hide, covering it with the 
'poncho. They are expert fishers, and pay little 
attention to the cultivation of the soil, which is 
' »ery fertile, 

"Villarica. The ruins of this city are yet 
, visible, particularly those of tbe walls of or> 
cliards and of a church. The town stood on the 
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•ide of a lake, bearing the same name, about 
25 miles in circumference, and abounding widi 
fish. The soil is very fertile, and the indians 
raise nmize, potatoes, quinua, peas, beans, bar- 
ley and wheat. Apple, pear, peach and cherry- 
trees are seen growing where they were planted 
by the Spaniards before the destruction of the 
city. The indians neither admit missionaries 
nor comisario. They have all kinds of cattle 
and poultijr, which they exchange with othw 
tribes for ponchos, flannels, &c. being very 
averse to trade with the Spaniards. 

''Ketate and Ghadqui, containing about 280 
indians, are at the distance of 34 leagues firom* 
Valdivia. There is plenty of fruit, vegetables 
and cattle; the soil is good, and the inhabitants 
docile ; subject to missionaries and comisario. 

''Dongele, or Token Alto, is on the banks of 
a rapid river of the same name. It is distant 
from Valdivia 120 miles, and possesses a rich 
soil, productive of maize, peas and other puls^ 
fruit and cattle : there are 80 Indiana of man- 
ageable habits. 

'Calle^calle and Chincliilca^ 45 miles froni 
Valdivia, contain some small fertile valliea 
The maize grown here is very large; indeed all 
the vegetable productions are good, and the 
meat from their cattle is fitt and vrell-tasCdU 
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Qiey have 70 peaceable indiaos, who receive 
Ussiooaries and comisario. 

"Llaaos is the most fruitful part of the pro- 
tnce of Valdivia. It is about 48 miles loDg, 
^m Tunco to the lake Ratnes, and on an 
perage 15 broad. It produces wheat of an 
txcelleat quality, barley, all kinds of pidse. 
nd fruit. The beef and mutton are very fat 
1 savoury. The number of Indians residing 
1 the Lianos is 430. They are docile, and 
lot 80 drunken and indolent as other tribes. 
From a place called Tenguclen to another, 
GtKquenua, there are many vestiges of gold 
tainen, lahaderos, where at some remote period 
\ great number of persons must have been em- 
loyed in mining, which is at present entirely 
Bg»ecled."» 
As any authentic accounts of this almost 
lowu but highly interesting country cannot 
1 to be acceptable, I shall here introduce 
me extracts from the journal, kept by Don 
Unas de Figueroa y Caravaca, during the 
roialton of the indians in the year 1792, Fi- 
pieroa being the person who commanded the 
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Spanish forces sent against the indians by the 
government of Valdivia. 

. '^ October Sd IlefiValdins widi tn armed fone of 140 hkb, 
and the ncrfiiiry ammnnitiaii and ttores. We aaeended tbe ntcr 
JP^itengeleiiy and the following morning landed at an appoiiiftad 
phoe, where hofsef and mnks were in readinesi to etmwej va to 
Slag^l^pQlli ; bat the number of horaeaand mnkanotbeiiigi 
cieaty I left part of our bagg;age and proviaioBa behind^ 
gnaid, and proceeded with the rest to T^ine^ about aix leaguea dis- 
tant, where we arriTed in the afternoon, and owing to the ba dne aa 
of the road did not reach Dag^Upalli before the 6th. I encamped; 
and being informed in the afternoon, thataomeoftheiebdawoehi 
the neighbourhood, with a party of picked aoldiera and hone I 
aooored the woods, and burned twdTe indians' houaes, fiDed willi 
grain and pulae. After aecuring what I considered uaeftd fbr o«ir- 
adves, I followed the indianain the road they had a^parendj takcB 
towards Rio-bueno, but on my arriyal I learnt that they had eroaaed 
the rirer in their canoes. I therefore immediatdy retained to 
Di^^puHL On the 10th the Caciques Calftmguir, Auchangoir, 
Ifaaq^uepan, and Paikpan came to our camp, and offised to aarirt 
me against the rebels Cayumil, Qudpal, Tangol, Truman, and all 
those on the other side of Rio-bueno.'^— ISth. An indian who had been 
taken declared to me that the Cacique Manquepan was actingadon* 
ble part, he haTing seen him go to the enemy at nig^t with Ma 
mowtones^^l 6th. Bumttwenty-four houses bek>nging to theindiaii% 
and seized thirty-two bullocks.4^19th. I told the Cacique Calftoigahr 
diat I doubted the fidelity of Manquepan, and that he had heea 
joying the chteca (a game already described) ; 'at ni^t an indiaa 
came to my tent and told me that Calftmguir had joined M^okqaem 
pan ; that both had gone to the rebels, taking with them their 
mosotones, and that they would probably return immediately, in 
the hopes of surprising me. HoweTcr this did not occur ; and on 
the following morning I advanced with part of my force to Rlo- 
hiieno> but did not arrive until the two Caciques had taken to a 
amall iahuid in the river, leaving in my possession a number of 
honea and cittle*( Whilst stationed heva two indian wonen mso 
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^obKrred to jide fiill^eed towards the liTer, appaicntly detennined 
Ao pa» over to the enemy, but some of the friendly Indians took one 
«f them> and Ivoaghf her to me, having Idlled the other. I 
multiplied her as to her motives for joining Ihe rebels, but received 
no answer ; when the indians observing her obstinacy, put her and 
asmall child which she had in her arms to death* I retired to my 
-camp, taking with me the cattle, &c. left by the enemy on th^ bank^ 
4xf Bio-bncpob' -gist. The traitor^AnqYiepaii;psme again to oi^r camp^ 
juidhaviqg consulted the wholeof the friendly Caciques as to the pi^ 
Jiishment which he and his comrades deserved, it was unanirooiisly 
detennined, that he and all tliose who had come with him as spiet 
■bonld be pat to death. I immediately ordered my soldiers to secuif 
-them, imd having convinced them that I well knew their in£unoiii 
intentions and conduct, I ordered that Manquepan, and the eighteen , 
jposotopes ^ho had come with him into our camp as spies, should b^ 
•aihot. Thissentenoe was put in execution in the afternoon of thp 
aame day<HI9th. We finished a stackade, and mounted four pedo- 
j«ioes at the angles, as a place of security in the event of any une&i 
pected isasiJt. I sent to Valdivia fnrty women and children, eapp 
tared atdifferest times in the woods.— Nov. Ist. Three large canoep 
were brooghl to our camp, having ordered them to be made, for 
the porpoae of crossing Rio-bueno, should the rebels persist in 
jremainlry on .the opposite banks, or on the islands in the river.— 
40(h« Afler mass had been celebrated at three ▲. m. and my soldiery 
exhorted to do their duty in defence of their holy religion, thei|r 
Jdi^ and country, we marched down to the river side, and launched 
oiir thne canoes, for the purpose of crossing over to one of thos^ 
.Isianda where the greater number of the rebels appeared to have been 
cofloctydy I embarked with part of the troops, and arrived on the 
island without suffering any loss from the stones, lances and shot of 
jthe enemy* 

** Having landed) I observed a party of about a hundred Indians 
4m qKHUt C<^[iigoe, apparently determined to attack the division % 
had left behind, which being observed^ the division advanced and 
««i|sd the rebels.r-During the night the indians abandoned thdr 
entieiidnneQts on the inland, and we took possessipn of them. — Qn 
the 11th, in tiie mon^ag, I immediately landed part of my force on 
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the oppwle Aon mud panoed tke rabda. At ti wf u i ▲• m. I 
up widi port of them, cotaminded by tl^ Cmdqm Ckyua^, ivko 
was killed in the durnbh. I ofdered hit head to he eiit off* aidl 
horied, being detenmned to Uke k OB ray retoni to VoUtfit. We 
oontianedto pnn«e the enemy, end in the oovrae of the dqr hfOed 
twelve indy«nsy oneof whomwaethewifeoftheiobdCacifooiti 
p«L 'Ae it woB ahnoet impoedUe for me to htkm the eamy any 
tether, our henee being tiied, and it being inaeeofe to 
here, we letnmed to onr eamp on the ISth, takfaig with ua 11*0 
of homed eattie, 700 dieep and 97 horaea, whieh had been 
doned by the fe^tivea. A female indian waa Ibuid in die 
on oar retom, with a mniderod infiuit in her anna; ahe dodani 
dut her diiU waa erying, and that being feorAil of felling into ov 
handa ahe had deatNyed it— «lat Womardied tothebonkaorihe 
RaW, where I hod a pttrlamemio with the Gadqnea. Catagnala and 
Ignfl, who, aa a proof of their fidelity, oftrcd to aonender the city 
and territory of Oionio.—«tad. The Caciq[nca Carfl and Fdte- 
rniOa, with Ignfl and Catagnak'and all their moaolanea, joined n% 
and we marched towardi the mined dty of Oaomo, and having av- 
fifed at tlie aqnare mpUua, I dkected die 8panidi iag to be plaeed 
in the centre, and in die preaenoe of all the indiana I adrcd the 
-Caeiquea if diey made oeadon of diis dty and ita territoriea to hia 
Majeaty the King: to which they anawered they did. I imaaedi- 
atdy ordered the erection of an altar, and having fdooed the troopa 
and indiana in feont, high mam waa chaonted by the ehaploin; 
aHer wlii^ I took the 8paaiBh flag in my hand, and ^aoing mf- 
adf between the altar and die troope, called attention, atteatSan, 
attention, and prodaimed three timea Oaomo, for ov Lord Ae 
King Charlea the fenrdi and hia aneeemora : to which the prieat 
replied, amen, and the troopa and indiana gaverepeated > w a #. A 
diacharge of our pedereroes and small arms then took place, and the 
Caeiqaea came forward, and pointing tfadr anna to die gronnd in 
token of peace and fidelity, kiaaed the flag. The remainder of the 
day waa spent in feaating and rgoicing." 

, - The above extract affords a fair specimen of 

T the mode of warfare pursued by the Spaniards 
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and indians. j The following is from a letter 
written in the Araucanian tongue, as it is pro- 
nounced : — 

" Ey appo tagni Rey Valdiyia canpee wilmen Lonco gneguly 
mftppa nmco firingen. Carah nichfriDgen^ fenten tepanlew pepe le 
pally oeraies fringoey Caky Mappach hyly eluar Rupo gne simi- 
goam Caaket pa winca ; engu frula Dios, gnegi toki el meu marry 
marry piami Jeia Criato gne gi mew piami. 



.: »» 



TRANSLATION. 

'' The King's GoTemor of Valdivia^ to any person who may be 
9X the head of the people or congress of the Spaniards supposed to 
be living at Lonco : — assured that some of my dear countryman are 
residing in the fear of God among the infidels of the country, I send 
you health in our Lord Jeius Christ, who ia the true health." 
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CHAPTEB V 



»i<f^ HI vx^lHMSniW #^ 




I li^ft Araaeo at feven a. m. with two soUieis 
%% %\nAt% and guards, for the news haTing ar- 
five<l of a declaration of war between England 
and Hpain, I was now considered a prisoner. 
W(? crossed the Caraaipangy, and about noon 
r(tficlied the small village Colcura.' Its situation 
\% vcsry romantic, being a high promontory, 
wtiich commands an extensive prospect of the 
(MMintry and the sea, with a distant view of the 
lulund Hunta Maria. We dined at the house of 
tht) curf^t who treated me with the greatest 
ntlt^ntiun. We afterwards rode about twelve 
iiilloM to 11 largo farm house, and became the 
ITiit^MtM of the family for the night, enjoying the 
Iftuul things pnwided by the hospitality of these 
kiiul pt^oplo. who welcomed us as though we 
hud c«4Ucrrt^d rather than received a favour by 
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calling at their dwelling. The following mom-; 
ing, after taking matCf we proceeded to San 
Pedro, on the banks of the Bio-bio. This lA 
one of the forts built by the Spaniards on the 
frontiers of Araucania. ' It was taken and des- 
troyed by the indians in 1699, but rebuilt by 
the Spaniards in 1622. It is garrisoned by a 
detachment of troops from Conception. During 
the late troubles in Chile it was alternately 
in the possession of the Spanish and Patriot 
forces; but from the year 1819 the latter have 
kept it in possession. Commanding the river 
where it is most fordable, this fort served as a 
protection to Conception against the combined 
fury of the Spaniards and indians. 

« In the afternoon we crossed the Bio-bio, and 
arrived at Conception.' The river Bio-bio, 
which is two miles in breadth at San Pedro, 
rifles in the Cordillera, and enters the sea about 
five miles to the south of Talcahuano, the port of 
Conception, having two mountains at the mouth 
called las tetas de BUhbio, paps of Bio-bio. It 
is navigable by canoes and flats to a consider- 
able distance from the mouth* The finest 
"^mber grows on its banks, which the wars of 
conquest and emancipation have repeatedly 
deluged with blood ! 

The city of Conception de Mocha, or Penco, 
the original name of the country where it stands. 
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was founded in the year 1 550 by Don Pedro de 
Valdivia; sacked and burnt by the Toqui Lau- 
taro in 1553, and again destroyed in 1603. The 
indians were repulsed by Don Grarcia Hartado 
de Mendoza, and it was rebuilt ; but a dread-^ 
ful earthquake ruined it in 1730, when the sea 
was driven up to the city and inundated the 
surrounding country. Conception is built on a 
sandy uneven soil, six miles east of Talcahuana, 
its sea-port, and about one mile north of the Bio- 
bio. A small river called the Andalien runs 
through the city, supplying a beautiful fountain 
in the principal square. According to Ulloa its 
latitude is 36'' 43' 15'' south, and its lon|;itude 
72*" 54'. 

In 1803 the government of this city was in 
the hands of a Governor, nominated by the King; 
and a Cal/ildo, corporation, at the head of which 
were two Alcaldes ordinarios or mayors. The 
Cabildo is formed of' eight Regidors and four 
other officers, who are called, de officio, Alferes 
real, royal ensign; Alcalde de provincia, pro- 
vincial alcalde; Alguasil mayor, city sheriff; 
and Fiel Executor, examiner of weights and 
measures. Each member has an elective vote 
and a Sindico Procurador, who has consulting 
powers.* 

* I have made particolar me&tioo of the fomi of the CabSdos, beomse tiwj 
have bees preserred siiioe the rerohitioa joat as thej existed befen iC 
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The alcaldes are annually elected by the 
regidors (without any interference whatever of 
the govemor) out of the resident citizens, with 
the exception . of ecclesiastics, soldiers, and 
debtors to the crown. If one of the alcaldes 
die or be absent, the eldest regidor exercises 
his functions. A demand of justice may be 
made to the alcalde, but there is an appeal to 
the audience at Santiago, the capital of Chile* 
This court was first established at Gonceptiodi 
in 1667, but removed to Santiago in 1574. For 
the military department an intendente, maestre 
dt campOf and quarter master are provided. 
Here is also a chamber of finances, with an 
accountant and treasurer. 

Conception is the see of a bishop, that of 
Imperial, as before stated, having been transfer- 
red to this city in 1620. It is a suffragan of 
Lima, and its chapter consists of a dean, arch- 
deacon, and four prebendaries. O 

Bemdes the armed militia of the place and 
province, a regular military force has always 
been kept up ready to repel any attempt of the 
Araucanians on Conception, the. frontier towns 
or forts# Since 181 9 an army has been stationed 
here under the command of Greneral Freire» upon | 
whom the indians have on one occasion made o 
an attack. . They were led by Benavides^ and 
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passed to Talcahuano, where they committed 
several murders. 

A new cathedral has been begun, but owing 
to the convulsed state of the country the work is 
suspended, and will probably never be resumed. 
The building is of brick and stone, and possesses 
some merit. The timber which had been col- 
lected for this edifice was applied to other pur-* 
poses by the Spanish General Sanches. There 
are four conventual churches — ^the Francisean, 
Dominican, Agustinian, Mercedarian ; one mift- 
nery with the avocation of our Lady of Conc^p- 
tion, and the hospital of San Juan de Dios. The 
convents are attached to their respective pro* 
vincialates of Santiago. When General Sanches 
retired from Conception in 1819, he ordered 
several of the best houses in the city to be bumtp 
opened the nunnery, and took the nuns with him, 
but abandoned them at Tucapel, where these 
victims of a barbarous chief yet remain among 
the Indians, having been persuaded by Sanches 
and some Spanish priests, that to return to 
their home would be treason to their King; 
the Lord's anointed, and subject them to all the 
miseries temporal and eternal of an excommu^ 
nication de ip^o facto incurrenda. 

.The houses are commonly one story high/ 
but some are two, built of tapia, mud walls ; or 
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adaves, large sun-dried bricks, and all of them 
are tiled. ^ The largest have a court-yard in 
front, with an entrance through arched porches, 
and heavy folding doors, having a postern on 
one side. Two small rooms usually complete 
the front view. The windows have iron gratings^ 
with many parts of them gilt, and inside shutters, 
but no glass. This article has been too dear, 
and it is consequently only used in the windows 
of the principal dwelling apartments of the 
richer classes. On each side of the court, or 
patio, there are rooms for domestics, the younger 
branches of the family, and other purposes. In 
front of the entrance are the principal ones, 
generally three ; a species of large hall, furnished 
with antique chairs, with leather backs and 
seats, and one or more clumsy couches to 
correspond in shape and hardness, a large table 
made of oak or some similar wood, and very 
often a few old full-length portraits of persons 
belonging to the family, hanging in gilt frames. 
The beams of the roof, which are visible, are not 
unfrequently ornamented with a profusion of 
carved work. Two folding doors open into the 
parlour: the side next the front patio is 
raised about twelve inches above the floor, 
which is carpetted, and furnished with a row 
of low stools^ covered with crimson velvet. 
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with cushions to match at their feet, and a 
small table about eighteen inches high, as a 
work table, or for the convenience of making 
mate. This( portion of the parlour is allotted 
to the ladies, who sit upon it cross-legged:^ 
a custom no doubt derived from the moors. 
If a gentleman be on familiar terms with the 
family, he will take a seat on one of the 
stools on the estrado, or cross his legs and 
sit among the ladies ; more especially if he caa 
play on the guitar, or sing, which are the 
favourite accomplishments. Other male visitors^ 
after bowing to the ladies, seat themselves on 
the opposite side, where chairs are placed to 
match the stools and cushions. Facing the 
entrance to the parlour is the principal dor- 
mitory, with an alcove at the end of the estrado, 
where a state bed is displayed, ornamented 
with a profusion of gilt work, and fitted up with 
velvet, damask, or brocade curtains, and gobi 
or silver lace and fringe. The sheets and pillow 
cases are of the finest linen, and trimmed with 
deep lace. Not unfrequently one or more silver 
utensils peep from underneath. It appears as 
if the whole attention of the females were 
devoted to this useless pageant, which is only 
used on the occasion of a birth, when the lady 
receives the first visits of congratulation. ^ 
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^ Behind this part of the building there is ano- 
ther court, or patio, where the kitchen and 
■ other appropriate apartments are situated, and 
behind the whole is the garden. Thus it is not 
uncommon for a house to occupy fifty yards in 
front and eighty yards in depth, including the 
garden. ' The patios have corridors round them, 
the roofs of which are supported by wooden 
pillars. 'The dwellings of the lower classes are 
on the same plan, except that they have no courts 
or patios, the fronts being open to the street ; 
but they have usually a garden at the back, 
where the kitchen is built separately from the 
. house, ^ as a precaution against fire. 

In the principal square stand the cathedral 
and bishop's palace on oqc side ; the barracks 
with a corridor on another; the governor's palace 
, and its offices on the third, and some of the 
larger houses on the fourth. The extent of the 
square is about one hundred yards on each side. 
The streets cross each other at right angles. 
The generality of the cities and large towns 
in South America are built according to this 
arrangement 

Among the inhabitants are to be found some 
families of ancient nobility. The present Duke de 
San Carlos, a grandee of the first class, and late 
Spanish Ambassador in England, is of the family 
of the Caravajales, and a native of Conception. 

N 
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I The dress of the men is similar to the Euro- 
pean, but either a long Spanish cloak or a poncho 
is worn over it, the latter being generally pre* 
ferred, particularly for riding — an exercise of 
which both the ladies and gentlemen are very 
fond, and in which they excel. ' The women wear 
a bodice fancifully ornamented, and over a large 
round hoop, a plaited petticoat of coloured 
flannel, black velvet or brocade. In the house 
they have no head dress, but in the streets, if 
going to church, the head is covered with a piece 
of brown flannel, about a yard broad, and two 
long ; if on pleasure or a visit, a black hat simi- 
lar to the men's is worn, under which a muslin 
shawl is thrown over the head. Many of the 
young women prefer the basquina y mantan, a 
black silk or stufi* petticoat without a hoop, and 
a black silk or lace veil ; but others like the hoop, 
as it shews their slender waists to advantage. 
The hair is braided, or platted, hanging in loose 
tresses down their backs. The ladies are so fond 
of jewellery that necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets 
and finger-rings are never dispensed with ; and 
some of the principal wear diamonds and other 
precious stones of great value. The rosary, 
too, is a necessary part of the dress of both old 
and young. , 

During the summer, and in fine weather, 
the evening is dedicated to a promenade, gene- 
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illy on the banks of the Bio-bio, and after- 

irds to frieadly visits. The hixitry of har- 

lonyand friendship is enjoyed in ail its extent. 

guitar, the song, the dance and refresh- 

menta are to be found in every street. Convi- 

riality takes the reins, whilst affection and es- 

lem curb the grosser passions. 

The climate is similar to that of the southern 
tiTinces of France. The winter season is 
ny, but not cold; and the heat of the sum- 
ler sun is moderated by the winds from the 
oth, which are cooled by travelling over the 
'acific ; or by those from the east, which are 
refreshed by passing over the snowy tope of the 
Cordillera. 

The jurisdiction of Conception extends from 
the river Maiile in 34* 50' to Cape Lavapiea in 
37* 10'. In it are the correginieiitos or prefec- 
tures of Puchacay and Rere. Its principal 
towns and villages are Gualiiui, San Juan, Quil- 
polemu, Luanco, Villavicencin. Comic6, and 
CbUlan, which was mined by the Araucaniatis 
in 1599, and has not since been a place of 
noch note. 

Tbc inhabitants of this province consist of a 

few Spaniards, some white creules, mestizos, a 

few slavcii of different colours, and fewer iiidians, 

_,|be aboriginal tribe of Promaucians being now 
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extinct. The whites or Creoles are a very fine 
race. The men are well formed, and have 
regular features and good complexions. The 
women are generally handsome and remarkably 
polite. The mestizos can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the whites, and it is pertiaiMi 
their situation in life, not the uncontroulable ac- 
cident of birth which constitutes the difference. 
The greatest blessing to a stranger, hospitality, 
is the constant inmate, or rather ruler of every 
house, cottage or cabin ; and, contrary to the 
rites of other hospitable people, who limit this 
virtue to a stated period, the longer a stranger 
remains the more kindly is he treated. Those 
who come to visit are often tempted* to 
establish a residence, and may positively call 
themselves strangers at homei 

Nature has been extremely bountiful to this 
country. Its equable and mild climate, and its 
rich soil produce eveiy fruit, pulse and vege- 
table known in Europe, if we except some ex- 
otics, which have been reared in the more south- 
ern latitudes : oranges, lemons, sugar-cane, ba- 
nanas and sweet potatoes do not thrive here, 
owing perhaps more to the cold rains in the 
winter than to any other cause. Homed cattle, 
and horses, of an excellent quality, are in 
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■eat plenty. The vineyards are numerous and 
fertile. Those near the river Maule yield 
■ grape of a very superior taste, from which 
a large supply of wine is produced for borne 
eonsuiuptiou and for the Lima market, where 
any quantity is acceptable and finds a ready 

»>Mle. For want of proper vessels, however, 
'M large portion is lost, and the quality of the 
whole much mjured. Light wines might be 
made equal to the best French, and generous 
iwies equal to Sherry and Madeira. A sort of 
biritie called Muscadel far exceeds that of the 
Kaame name in Spain, and is quite as good 
^ka Frootignac. The simple utensils used are 
^■nde of baked clay, in which the juice is 
™fcnnented and the wines preserved, having only 
a wooden cover. Notwithstanding such disad- 
vantages, some of the wines are of remarkably 
good strength and flavour. Their brandy, from a 
want of proper vessels, is also greatly deterio- 
rated. The vines mostly grow on espaliers, and 
are not detached stems as in the generality of 
tfce European vineyards. 
^m Excellent wheat is produced in great abun- 
HlkDce, the crops yielding from eighty to one 
fcnndrcd fold. Very large quantities are annually 
sent to Lima, Guayaquil, Panama, and Chiloe. 
e average price at Conception is ten reals for 
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216 pounds weight, about five shillings and 
sixpence ; and eA Lima thirty reals, or sixtew 
shillings and sixpence. It may be considered 
the great staple commodity of the country.-r 
Barley, maize, garbansos, beans, qumua, and lenr 
tils are also cultivated for exportation, and yield 
heavy crops. Potatoes, radishes and otber 
esculents, as well as all, kinds of culinary vegor 
tables and useful herbs are raised in the gar- 
dens. The zapallo is very much and justly 
esteemed, being, when green, equal to asparar 
gus, and when ripe, similar to a good potatoe. 
It will keep in a dry place for six months. To*- 
bacco was formerly grown near the river Mauley 
but the royal monopoly put an end to its culti- 
vation, which on the emancipation of the country 
will probably again be attended to. 

The greater portion of these rich lands is 
appropriated to the breeding and fattening of 
homed cattle, goats and sheep, and the necea^ 
sary attendance upon them forms the chieC occur 
pation of the lower classes. The generality of 
the cows are never milked, but are left to r^ar 
their calves in the plains. When the latter are a 
year old they are separated, branded, and pitt 
on another part of the farm, for enclosed fiekU 
or pastures are a refinement with which the 
graziers of South America are unacquainted: 
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Iced tbe farms themselves arc divided by 
ich landmarks as a hill, a mountain, a river, 
the sea, &c. The price of land being low, disa- 
^rcemeulB respecting boundaries are very rare. 
Land in the interior, of such quality as to 
iucc every sort of grain, or to feed all kinds 
of cattle, is often sold for a dollar, or even much 
leaa, the quadra, one hundred square yards, 
being more than two acres. When the homed 
cattle are sufficiently fat, or rather at the killing 
season, which is about the months of February 
and March, from hve hundred to a thousand, 
acccvdiog to the size of the farm, are slaughtered. 
Tbe whole of the fat is separated from the meat 
and melted, forming a kind of lard called grasa, 
which is employed in domestic purposes. The 
tallow is also kept separate, and the meat is 
jerked. This process is performed by cutting the 
fleshy substance into slices of about a quarter 
of an inch tliick, leaving out all the bones. 
The natives are so dexterous at this work that 
they will cut the whole of a leg, or any other 
lai^ part of a bullock into one uniformly thin 
piece. The meat tlius cut is either dipped 
into a very strong solution of salt and water, 
or rubbed over with a small quantity of fine 
salt Whichever mode of curing is adopted, 
4lie whole of Uic jerked meat is put on the hide 
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and rolled up for ten or twelve hours^ or until 
the following morning. It is then hung on lines 
or poles, to dry in the sun, which being acconu 
plished, it is made into bundles, lashed with 
thongs of fresh hide, forming a kind, of network, 
and is ready for market. In this operation it 
loses about one third of its original weight 
The dried me^,ty charqtU, finds immediate ,nle 
at Lima, Arica, Guayaquil, Panama and other 
places. Besides the large quantity consumed 
in Chile, it furnishes a great part of the. food of 
the lower classes, the slaves, and particularly 
the seamen, being the general substitute for salt 
beef and pork. The grasa and tallow are also 
readily sold at the places above . mentioned, 
and are of more value than the meat. The hides 
are generally consumed in making bags for 
grain, pulse, &c., thongs for the various purposes 
to which rope is applied in Europe, or leather 
of a very good quality. 

The slaughtering season is as much a time of 
diversion for the inhabitants of this country as 
a sheep-shearing is in England. For two or three 
days the peasants, huasos, are busy collecting 
the cattle from the . woods and mountains, • and 
driving them into an enclosure made for the pur- 
pose. The fat and lean cattle being mixed to- 
gether, the latter are separated from the former, 
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and drireo out ; after which one fixed upon for 

K#faiugbter is allowed to pass the gate, where 

Bpff>ea8ant stands armed witli a sharp iostiniiiieDt 

* fei the shape of a crescent, having the points 

about a foot apart, and as the beast passes he 

first etils the hamstring of one leg, and then of 

Like other. Should he miss his aim, a bystander 

BMIowb the animal at full gallop, and throws 

^■be laiHi o\'cr its burnB, by which it is caught 

HfeKl detained till another comes up, and either 

■ntmstrings or casts a second laso rouud its 

hind legs, when the two men, riding in di6er- 

ent directions, throw the beast down, and 

^^imediately kill it. One of tlicm now takes 

^MT the skin, collects into it the tallow aud 

'Iht, which with the meat he carries to a shed, 

when the process of jerking, salting, &c. as 

■Ireadv described, is immediately begun. 

The females in tlie mean time are all busy 
ting up the fat, frying it for grasa, and 
ting some of the finer meat for presenta 
i home consumption. The tongues are the 
lly part of the head that is eaten, the remain- 
r being left to rot. In the above manner 
; numbers of cattle are annually killed, 
their boneH being left to whiten on the ground 
where they fed. 

It- ii surpnzing to Europeans and other 
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strangers to see with what dexterity the laao 
is thrown. Made of platted or twisted raw 
hide, it is about one and a half inch in circum*- 
ferencey sometimes . less, and being greased in 
the process of its^manufacture, is extremely 
pliable, stronger than any other kind of rope id 
treble the thickness, and very durable. The 
length is from twenty to thirty feet, and- at one 
end is a noose, through which a part of the 
thong being passed a running knot is formed. 
Instead of the. noose there are occasionally a 
button and loop. The huaso (ot l^ao thrower) 
extending the opening formed by passing the 
thong through the noose, lays hold of the laao, 
and begins to whirl it over his head, taking, care 
that the opening does not close. Having deter- 
mined "on his object the laso is thrown with un- 
erring precision. A bullock is caught by^ the 
horns, and a horse or a sheep by the neck; and 
as this is often done at full speed, the peasant 
will wind the end of the laso which he holds 
round his body, and suddenly stopping his 
horse, the entangled animal receives such . a 
check that it is frequently upset. One end 
of the laso is often made fast to the sursingle, 
or girth- of the saddle, particularly > when a 
bull or large bullock is to be caught. On 
such occasions the horse, as if aware of the 
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ristance he will have to make, turns bis 
■tde towards the object, and inclines bis body 
in the opposite direction. I have seen him 
dragged along by the beast, bis feet making 
fiuTOWS in the ground, for more than two 
yards. The people are so expert in this art 
•od so attached to it, that it is deemed quite 
disgraceful to miss the object Several of the 
higher classes exercise it as an amusement, and 
not only in Chile, but in almost every part of 
South America which 1 visited ; all classes, when 
reeidhig in the country, carry the laso behind the 
•addle. Even the children are often seen throw- 
ing the laso, and catching the poultry, dogs and 
cats, in the houses, yards or streets. Thus 
this necessary accomplishment grov»8 up with 
Bihese people. In the late wars it has not been 
^nmconunon for the militia to carry their lasos, 
with which great numbers of Spanish soldiers 
have been caught and strangled. The rider be- 
ing at full speed, the moment it was thrown, the 
■nfortunate fellow wiio happened to be en- 
tangled could not extricate himself, and was 
dtaf^^ at tlie heels of his adversary's horse 
until be was killed. 

Goats are fattened for their tallow and 
■kins, which latter besides their application to 
Ac pu rposes of holding mne, spirits, cider, &c. 
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are generally tanned witk the bark of the pd' 
que or the peumo, instead of that of oak^ and fot 
shoes and simitetr articles make an excellent 
leather, called cordoMn. The goats ate alto- 
gether productive of great profit. 

Soine of the horses in the province of Coft* 
ception are excellent, being similar in ni^ 
and shape to the famous Andalusian. They 
are much valued in all South America^ and 
fetch very high prices in Pern. I have seen 
them at Quito, which, considering the difficult 
ties of transport that are to be surmountodf 
is a very great distance; but although every 
effort has been used to preserve the breed 
out of the territory of Chile, it has as yet been 
unavailing. 

All kinds of provisions are plentiful in this 
province ; poultry is remarkably cheap, bt and 
well flavoured ; ducks and geese breed twice 
every year ; turkeys and bam door fowls during 
the whole year ; and from the mildness of the 
climate the broods thrive with little loss. Ilif 
prices are consequently low : a good &t tafkey 
may be bought for about one i^illing, and fowls 
for sixpence a couple. 

Apples, pears, peaches, nectarines, plums 
and cherries, are produced in sudi profusioa 
that they are considered of no value* Figs art 
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i good ; and the strawberry grows 
wild ; I have seen some nearly as large as a 
ben's egg. The melons and sandias, water 
melons, are also very large, and are extremely 
nice, particularly the latter, to which the natives 
are partial. Olives do not thrive here. Near 
the river Maule there are cocoa nut trees or 
palms, differing from tlie other species of the 
ftme genus in the size of the nut, which is 
lally about as big as a walnut. Some of the 
are thirty feet high; the trunk is cylin- 
drical, and free from leaves except at the top, 
where, similar to other palms, they form a circle, 
prescoting a most beautiful appearance. The 
iwers are in four large clusters at the tup of the 
from whence the leaves spring. When in 
they are enclosed in a fibrous woody sheath, 
id when the fruit begins to fonni the spathe 
divides itself into two parts, each about three 
feet long and two broad. A bunch or cluster, 
often contains as many as a thousand nuts. 
lothing can be more striking than this tree 
ler the burden of its fruit, over which the 
brmnches form a kind of dome, supported by the 
columo-Uke stem. The fruit resembles in every 
fespcct the tropical cocoa nu t ; the kernel is glo- 
ga^pacc in the centre, which, when 
greeo, is filled with an ^^eeable 
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milky tasted liquor, but when dry 10 qoite 
empty. A curious method is employed for 
divesting the nuts of their outer rind. They are 
given to the horned cattle, and being swallowed 
by them, the filaceous substance is digested, 
and the nuts voided quite clean. All those sent 
to market have previously undergone this pro^ 
cess ! If a bunch of flowers or green nuts be cat 
from the palm, a large quantity of thick sweet 
sap, similar to honey, is yielded, and on the 
stem of the tree being tapped the same liquor is 
produced ; this operation however weakens it 
so much, that the palm either dies or gives no 
more fruit for a number of years. The greatest 
quantity of this sap is obtained by cutting down 
the tree, and lighting a fire at the end where the 
branches grow : as the tree bums, the sap is 
driven out at the root and collected in calabashes; 
fuel is gradually suppUed, until the whole of the 
trunk is consumed, and all the sap extracted, 
which sometimes amounts to about forty gallons. 
This tree seldom bears fruit till it is one hundred 
years old. Whether it be indigenous to Chile, 
or the produce of the tropical cocoa nut planted 
here, I could never ascertain. The natives 
make baskets of the leaves, and sometimes 
thatch their cottages with them. Walnuts aie 
also grown, and together with cocoa nuts are 
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ported to Lima, Guayaquil. &c. The 
iiin is another species of nut, called by the 
ip&niards aveUano, from its taste being like that 
f the hazel nut. This tree grows to the height 
of fifteen feet ; the fruit is round, about three 
quKTters of au inch in diameter, and covered 
«rith a coriaceous shell, which is at first green, 
afterwards of an orange colour, and when ripe 
r a dark brown; the kernel is divided into 
ivo lubes, and is generally toasted before being 
The moile may be classed without inipro- 
riety among the fruit trees, because the indians 
■vput from its berries (which are black, the 
me o( peas, and grow in small clusters round 
the .ilender branches of the tree) a kind of red 
and very palatable wine, called chicha or moUe. 
Frazier says in his voyage, " it is as pleasant 
and as Btrong as wine, if not more so." The 
taate is really agreeable, and its flavour pecu- 
liarly aromatic. 

rii nuKpti is another tree, bearing a fruit 
find, or wild cherry, from which a 
t fermented beverage is made, called 
^Tbe people are fond of the fruit, 
[ go into the woods to gather it A 
told me, that in one of these excursions, 
when a boy, he had wandered into a wood to 
-^tfaer maqu), and seeing a woman in a tree with 
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her face of a purple colour, he suppoied that 
she had been rubbing it with the fruit for tiie 
sake of frightening him ; howoTer, determmed 
to shew his courage, he ascended the tree» 
when, to his great surprise and tenor, he found 
that it was an idiot belonging to the viU^^ 
who had handled herself widi her handkerchief 
tied to one of the uppermost branches 1 The 
peumo produces a fruit which is much likedt 
though I never could eat it on account of its 
strong oily and rather rancid smelL The tree 
is tall, and its fruit has the appearance of greea 
olives ; to prepare it for eating it is dipjped mi 
warm water, but not boiled, because that ope^ 
ration renders it bitter. The palp is wfaitidi 
and buttery^ and I have no doubt that as large 
a quantity of oil might be obtained from it as 
frc»n the olive. Great quantities of murtiUUf 
myrde berries, are found in this province, andase 
very delicate. Pemetty^ who saw some in 
the Falkland Isles, or Malvinas, says, " the 
fruit is of a beautiful appearance and very jdea^ 
sant taste; by being put into brsuly vnth a lit* 
tie sugar, it forms a delicious liquor, which has 
in a slight degree the smell of ambergris and of 
musk, by no means disagreeable even to per^ 
sons who dislike those perfrunes.^ From these 
berries the natives also make an agreeable ier^ 
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»ted liquor, ckkka de murtiUa. The arra^an, 
i myrtle, grows to ihe height of seventy feet. 
lie fruit, which is about the size of a large 
is eaten, and has a pleasant taste. A 
elicale liquor is made from it, and the wood 
I very valuable. 

The principal trees found in the province of 
ioDception are the camlo, or boghi, which grows 
h the height of hfty feet, and produces good 
nber. It has two barks i tlie inner one is 
Hvkitish, but wlien dried assumes the colour oi 
moo, and somewhat resembles that spice 
The Araucantaus entertain so much 
«nUkm for this tree, tliata branch of it is al- 
wys prevented as a token of peace, and when a 
Uy ill concluded it is tied to the top of the 
■Ibqui's axe, and the President's baloa. The 
haia grows from forty to iifty feet bi^i; its wood 
it tough, and is used for small spars and oars, 
but it is too heavy fur masts. Lar^ cargoes are 
KDt to Lima for coach making and rafters. On 
rich BDiUt the eapim attains the 8i/.c of an oak. 
Its wood is very sohd and of a dark brown, veined 
■■nth black and yellow, and is capable of receiving 
Hbi exctllent polish. It is used for cart wheels, 
"being very ponderous and durable, and makes 
exceHeut fiiel, and the hardest and best charcoal. 
: flowers of the cspiuo arc flosculous, of a 
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deep yellow colour, and so very fragrant that 
they are called aromas. A species cultivated in 
the gardens bears a larger flower, which haying 
a long and slender footstalk, is often inserted by 
the ladies in theflower of the jessamineand placed 
in their hair. The joint scent of the two is de* 
lightful. The pehuen, or pino de la tierra, grows 
in the southern parts of this province, but it ar- 
rives at greater perfection in Araucania. It is 
from seventy to eighty feet high, and eight in 
circumference. At the height of thirty feet it 
has generally four opposite horizontal branches, 
which gradually decrease in extent until they 
terminate in a point at the top, presenting the 
form of a quadrangular pyramid. The cone, or 
fruit, resembles that of the pine, and the seeds 
are considered a great delicacy. These pifumes, 
as they are called, are sometimes boiled, and 
afterwards, by grinding them on a stone, con- 
verted into a kind of paste, from which very 
delicate pastry is made. The pino is culti- 
vated in different parts of this province on ac- 
count of its valuable wood and the pinones ; it 
may be said, indeed, to be the only tree, ex- 
cept those which yield wine, to which the na- 
tives pay any attention. The resin exuding 
from it is called inciemo, and is used by the 
Chileans as incense. 
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- The banks of tiie Bio-bio are thickly covered 
with both red and white cedar trees, some of 
which are seventy feet high, and twenty in cir- 

Enference. They are split into slender planks, 
slight work, but their exportation from this 
tvince is not great, because the deals can be 
purchased at a much lower price in Cliiloe, 
where, I have been informed by persons of 
tderacity, there are cedars which yield from 
jxt to nine hundred boards, twenty feet long, 
irelve inches broad and one thick. It is said 
At water keeps better at aea in casks made of 
i red cedar, than in those of any other wood. 
Tie Jioripondio grows to the height of six feet, 
has a profusion of delightfully fragrant 
dant Sowers, which are white, bell-shaped, 
I from eight to ten inches long, and three in 
meter at the mouth. Their odour partakes 
of that of the lily, and one tree, when in bloom, 
il sufficient to perfume a whole garden. The 
ripondio arrives at greater perfection on the 
I of Peru, where it is seen in the hedge- 
A Bpecics of cactus, quUco, is very com- 
a gome parts of thift province ; it bears 
■ from eight to nine inches long, of which 
s females make knitting needles. 
There are a great variety of shrubs in the 
. of Conception, and some of them are 
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very aromatic. Those which are particularly 
useftil for dyeing are the diu, thila and uthin^ of 
which the bark and leaves dye black. The juicr 
of the berries of the tara^ and of the mayuzxt used 
for writing ink, as well as for dyeing. The leaves 
of the cukn^ another shrub, have a taste some- 
what similar to tea, for which they are often sitb* 
stituted. They are considered a vermifuge and a 
tonic Frazier says, that the culen produees ar 
balsam, very efficacious in healing wounds ; but 
I never witnessed this quality. Senna grows 
luxuriantly near the Maule, and is equally asr 
good as that of the Levant ; an infusion of iti^ 
leaves is often given, and I believe successfully, 
as a diuretic, particularly in calcidous com«< 
plaints. A shrub called here the patqtd, and iiif 
Peru the holy herb, yerba santa, is thcmght to 
be an antidote to inflammatory diseases; for 
this purpose the green leaves are soaked in 
water, then rubbed between the hands, and 
again soaked, until the water be quite green, in 
whiih state a copious draught is taken ; and for 
external inflammation it is applied as a wash. 
There are several wild plants which yield bright 
and permanent colours for dyeing. Red is ob- 
tained from the relbun, a species of madder; 
Contra yerbaf a kind of agrimony, furnishes 
yellow, as does another plant called poqud ; a 
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violet is procured from the cuUi and the rosoli; 

I «wl the panqui yields a permanent black. This 

culiarplaot grows in moist swampy places; its 

:hl is from live to six feet, aud the principal 

mctimes six inches in diameter; the 

tve roundish, rough and thick, aud at 

I growtli arc three feet m diaioeter. When 

: plant is in peifettton, the natives cut it 

iftwn, and split the stem, which contains a 

prge portioa of tanin. The black for dyeing is 

Eained Crom the expressed juice of the root. 

I scarcely ever met with any person in this 

e who did not assure me that gold mines 

■eie to be found in numberless places ; I cer- 

sly never saw any worked, but the universal 

uroncc of the irUiabitants, and what has been 

vrilteo by Molina. Frazier, and other persons 

of venctty, leave me no room to doubt their 

y^ttistcnce. 

Axooog the feathered tribe I observed a bird 

t>n% tbc size uf a pullet, having black and 

wbite feathers, a thick neck, rather lar^ head, 

% strong bill a little curved, and on the fore part 

itf the wings two reddish spurs, like those of a 

^nonng dunghill cock. It is on the alert the 

Biaoment it is alarmed, and rising from the 

ground, hovers over the object which has dia- 

tttcbed it. The noise which it makes whea 
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in this situation, and which is probably in- 
tended as a signal of danger to other birds; 
has induced some of the natives to c^l it tero^ 
iero; but others name it despertador^ awakener. 
Finches, gilgueros, and the thilij a kind of 
thrush, are numerous, as are the grey and 
red partridge. Both the latter birds are 
much esteemed, though I preferred the large 
wood pigeons, torcasas, some of which are 
the size of a small pullet. Feeding entirely 
on herbage, they are particularly fond of the 
leaves of turnips, and they make their appear- 
ance in such numbers that they would destroy 
a whole field in one day. Their flesh is of 
a dark colour, but juicy and savoury. Of the 
larger species of herons I saw three different 
kinds, one as large as the European heron, and 
quite similar to it ; one of a milk white colour, 
with a neck more than two feet long, and its red 
slender legs equally long ; and another not quite 
so large, with a beautiful tuft of white feathers 
on its head. In several places near the coast I 
observed flamingoes, and was charmed with their 
delicate pink plumage ; they are not eaten by 
the natives. I also remarked several species of 
wild ducks, and three of wild geese ; one called 
of the Cordillera is very good eating, the others 
I was told are strong and fishy. The wild swan 
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the European swan, but is not so 
has a black bill aud feet> black and 
white plumage, and is in shape much like a goose, 
bat is Dcver eaten. I had in my possession a tame 
eagle, which measured ten feet from one tip 
of its wings to the other ; its breast was white 
spotted with black, the neck and back also black, 
and the tail and wings of a brown tinge with 
transverse black stripes. 1 saw several of the 
Mune kind and others of a smaller species in the 
woods. Parrots very much abound, but their 
k plumi^ is not handsome, being of a dirty dead 
I greeo. These birds are very destructive of the 
I fruit and maize. 

At Villavicencio I was highly entertained in 
\ knnting a pagi, or Chilean lion. On our arrival 
I tiie people were preparing to destroy tliis enemy 
i> their cattle ; several dogs were collected from 
: neighbouring farms, and some of the young 
i of the surrounding country were in great 
s of taking him alive with their lasos, and 
of afterwards baiting him in the village for the 
divenion of the ladies; whilst others were 
denrouB of signalizing the prowess of their fa- 
vourite dogs. AH of thera were determined to 
kill this ravenous brute, which had caused 
much damage, particularly among their horses. 
^ The hunt was the only subject of conversation 
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on the Sunday^ wliich was the day fbced for 
its occurrence. At four o'clock we left the 
village, more than twenty in number, each lead<* 
ii^ a dog, and having a chosen laso on his arm, 
ready to dirow at a moment's warning. About 
anule from the village we separated, by different 
bye-roads, into five or six parties, the mea 
taking the dogs on their horses, to prevent, aa 
they said, the poesibility of the scent being ditr 
covered by the pagi. All noise was avoided—* 
evep the smdcing of segars was dispensed imtb, 
lest the smell should alarm their pny, andithej 
should lose their sport. The party which I joioed 
consisted of five individuals. After riding, about 
foiir miles we arrived at a sm^ rivuleti ivliere a 
young colt was tied to a tree, baviog beefi taken 
for that purpose. We then retired about three 
hundred yards, and the colt being alone -. began 
to neigh, which had die desired effect, ior before 
sunset one of our party, placed iaadnanee^ let 
go his dog iand wbistled, at whidi ai^iial ihne 
other dogs were loosed and ran towaids ftbe 
place where the ccJt had been left. We^imm^ 
diately followed, and soon found the pagi ^th 
his back against a tree, defending himself 
against his adversaries. On our .appearance 
he seemed inclined to make a start and attempt 
an escape. The lasos were immediately in sno- 
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, when four more do^s came up, and shortly 
ftfterwards their masters, who hearing tlie noise 
had ridden to the spot as fast as the woods would 
jtermit them. The poor brute seemed now to 
r the increase of his enemies. However he 
Daintaiacd his post and killed three of our dogs; 
'1^ which the owDer of one of tbem became so 
^raged, that he threw his laso round the neck 

ifthepagi, when the dogs, supposing tlie onset 
plore secure, sprang on hini, and he was soon 
i^verpowered, but so dreadiiilly wounded and 
n that it became necessary to put an end to his 
life. Tlie length of this animal from the nose 
to the root of the tail was five feet four iocbes, 
,aBd from Uie bottom of the foot to the top of the 
{•boulder thirty-oite IncheB. Its head was round. 
lad much like that of a cat, the upper lip being 
jtBlire, and supplied with whiskers; the uose 

lat, lh£ eyes large, of a brownish hue, but very 
yuch Ksfliised with blood; the ears short ami 
^intod. It liad no mane. The neck, back aod 
aides were of a duftky ash colour, with some 
greUowish spots; the belly of a dirty white; the 
' on its buttocks kiog and shaggy. Each 
jaw was armed with four cutting, four canine, 
(teen grinding teeth; each of its fore 
|tawa and hind feet with tive toe», and very 
itixmg taloQs.- Four lasos attaclied to the girths 

of the saddles of two horses were fastened 
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to the pagi, which was thus dragged to the 
village, where we arrived about nine o'clock, 
and were received by the whole of the inhabi* 
tants with shouting and rejoicing. The re- 
mainder of the night was spent in dancing and 
carousing. 

' The people informed me that the favourite 
food of the pagi is horse-flesh ; that watching 
a good opportunity it jumps upon the back 
of its prey, which it worries, tearing the flesh 
with one paw whilst it secures its hold with the 
other; after sucking the blood it drags the 
carcase to some hiding place, covers it with 
leaves, and returns when hungry to devour it.^ 
If it enter a place where horned cattle are kept, 
the bulls and cows immediately form a circle, 
and place the calves and young cattle in the 
centre ; they then face their. enemy boldly, and 
not unfrequently oblige him to retreat, on which 
happening, the bulls follow him and often gore 
him to death. It would therefore appear to be 
more from fear than choice that he is attached 
to the flesh of horses. The animal was never 
known to attack a man ; so timid is he of the 
human race, that be runs away at the appear^ 
ance of a child, which may perhaps be ac- 
counted for from the abundance of cattle sup- 
plying him so easily with food that he is seldom 
in want of flesh. 
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The vicuna and guanaco are known in Chile; 
I shall however defer a description of them 
until I treat of the llama and alpaca of Peru. 
The chilihueque, spoken of by several travellers^ 
seems to be the same as the llama, but as I 
never saw it I am unable to determine this point. 
The description and properties of the two are 
very similar. The culpen is a species of fox, and 
is very destructive to poultry and lambs. It is 
rather more foolish than daring, but not void of 
the latter quality. It will advance within eight 
or ten paces of a man, and after looking at him 
for some time, will retire carelessly, unless pur- 
sued, when it betakes itself to the bush. Its 
colour is a d^rk reddish brown, with a long 
straight tail covered with shaggy hair; its 
height is about two feet. For the preservation 
of the lambs against this enemy the natives 
train their dogs to the care of the flock in a 
curious manner. A young puppy is taken, be- 
fore its eyes are open, and an ewe is forced to 
suckle it every night and morning until it can 
follow the flock, when, either under the direc- 
tion of a shepherd boy, or in company with an 
old trained dog, it is taught to keep the sheep 
together, to follow them in the morning to graze, 
and to drive them to the fold at night. It is 
never allowed to follow its master. No shep-^ 



herd could be more faithful to his trust than one 
of these dogs ; it leaves the fold i^itfa the flock 
ih the morning, watches it cuefuUy during the 
day, heeping off the foxes, eagles and other ani* 
mals, and returns with it at sunset. It sleeps m 
the fold, and the sheep become so habituated to 
the society of their guardian that they allow him 
to Wander among them without any alarm. At 
night, when the dog arrives with his charge* be 
first drives them into the fold; he then runs two 
or three times round it, as if to be certain of its 
safety against any lurking enemy, and after-* 
wards goes to the house and barks, but immedi' 
Mely returns to the fold, where he waits for his 
Supper. If it be brought he remains quiets 
otherwise he again visits the house and barks 
until he is properly attended to, when he lays 
himself down among the sheep. Some people 
have imagined that it is a peculiar breed of dogs 
that are so trained, but this is an error whidi 
experience enables me to contradict; for I have 
seen several different kinds in charge of diffe- 
rent flocks, the whole of their sagacity being the 
effect of their training. Whilst on the topic of 
the training of animals I cannot refrain from 
mentioning the ridiculous appearance of the 
capons, which are taught to rear broods of 
chickens. When one or more hens hviag forth 
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Htiicir young, these are taken from them, and a 
"€ipon being caught, some of the feathers are 
plucked from its breast and the inner part of 
iU thighs, and the animal is flogged with aet^ 
^des, and is then put under a basket with the 
ll^oung chickens. This is generally done in the 
erening, and in the morning, after brooding the 
chickens all night, the old capon struts forth 
with its adopted family, clucking and search- 
ing for food with as much activity as the most 
motherly old hen! I was told that capons rear 
^ ftbrood mucli better than hens; and I have seen 
: of them with upwards of thirty chickens, 
LTbe ben being thus freed from her brood soon 
Klwgias to lay eggs again, which is a very great 
dvaotage. 

After an excursion of three weeks, I returned 
l^lo Conception with my friend, Don Santiago 
' J)iaa, to whom I brought letters of introduction 
from my good host at Arauco, Don Nicolas del 
Rio, which were most willingly attended to, and 
reDdered ray detention as a prisoner of war a 
ddi^tTul series of excursions into the countr}'. 
f parties of pleasure in the city. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Sent to Talcahuano Description of the Bay and Anchorage...— ...Plaii 

between Conception andTalcahoano Pfospectua of a Soap MannfiKtoiy 

liere...^..Coal Mine. Town, Costom-honae, Inhafaitanta, &c. Vuh^ 

&C. can^ht in the Bay Coloiual Commerce. Pro^MCtaa of A 

Sawiog^ MilL 

After staying a few days at Conception, I 
was sent for by the governor to Talcahuano,' a 
ship being there ready to sail for Lima. - 1 took 
with me a note to a resident in the port, and was 
received by him with the greatest possible kind* 
ness ; he requested me to make his house my 
home until the ship should be ready to sail ; a 
request with which I very willingly complied. 

The bay of Talcahuano is one of the largest 
on the western shores of South America : from 
north to south its length is about ten miles, that is 
from the main land on one side to the main land 
on the other ; from east to west it is seven miles. 
In the mouth of the bay lies the island Quinqui- 
na, forming two entrances; that on the east side 
is the safer, being two miles wide with thirty 
fathoms water, decreasing gradually towards 
the usual anchorage at Talcahuano, where, about 
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Iialf a mile from the shore, there are ten fathoms 
water. It is well sheltered from the north wind ; 
but the swell is so great during a norther (as 
the north winds are here called) that it is almost 
impossible to land, though at any other time 
the landing is good on any part of the beach. 

From Conception to Talcahuano, a distance 
of six miles, the surface of the ground is com- . 
posed of loose sand intermixed with sea shells ; Q 
about half a yard deep a continued stratum of 
marine shells is found, exactly similar to those 
shell-fish with which the sea abounds at this 
place : they are the choro^ muscle, pie de burra, 
or ass's foot, the bulgadosy a species of snail, and 
the pcos, barnacles. This stratum is generally 
from twelve to fifteen feet thick ; and a similar 
one is found in the hills, three hundred feet 
above the level of the sea ; being, no doubt, the 
effect of some tremendous earthquake, which 
took place before this country was known to the 
old world ; for it is certain, that what now con- 
stitutes the valley of Pence or Conception was 
at some remote period a part of the Pacific 
Ocean. From these shells all the lime used 
in building is . procured. The land between 
Talcahuano and Conception is not fit for culti- 
vation ; it presents rather a dreary appearance ; 
however, some cattle graze on the marshy or 



low parte, and tlieir meat is considered verjt 
delicate. Abandaiice of salaoU grows w tMi 
neighbotrrtiood, from wfaich kali migbt be pro- 
cared ia great quantities for the puxpoee of 
manu&cturiDg soap» wjbkb, as tallow and other 
fat can be foou^t here at a low ratet would be a 
rery hicarative ts^culatioo^ Soap beacs a high 
price in Peru^ ami in almost e¥ery part of the 
cooiitry, being seldom under forty dollars the 
quintal or hundred pounds weight in linm* and 
higher in the interior. The facility of proear^ 
iag good lime and plenty of feel would be of 
importanee to auoh an establialuiien(« besides 
which, the cfaesimess of copper, firam the 
mines of Ooquimbo and Copiapo, for Aiakhig 
the xkecessary utensdn, is an advaxit^fe -of aoflie 
eonsideration. 

Of aiUtbefipaiuBh writers Herrena alone makes 
mention df the existence of coal m the pronnee 
of Conception. In Dec 8, L 6, c. 1 U he 6ays» 
'' there is & coal mine upon the beach near to 
tbe -city of £!oiioeption; it burns like dnrooil/* 
and he was not mistaken, for the Jiratun dbes 
eacist onthe&orthaide sif the bay ef TalcahuaMM, 
near liie anchorage on that 4Bide, and wery near 
the ruins of Penco Viqn, which was destDoy** 
ed by the earthquake in 1730, and not lebuflt, 
becauae the present anchorage wis oonaidesed 
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preferable. To what extent the coal reaches 

I oever yet been ascertained ; all that has 
keen asecl has beeu obtained by throwing aside 
At mould which covers the surface. Tiiis coal 
ii similar in appearance tu the English cannel, 
bat it is reasonable to suppose, that if the mine 
were dug to any considerable depth, the quality 
woald be found to improve, and that the work 
might be productive of immense wealth to its 
possessor. 

There is a custom-house at Talcahuano, and 
Iht Decessary officers for collecting the importa- 
lioaand exportation duties; barracks for the 
garrison belonging to the small battery, a house 
•tor the residence of tlie commanding officer, a 

ish church, also about a hundred houses, with 

iveral large stores, bodegas, for com, wine, and 

goods. The population consists of about 

Ave hundred inhabitants, principally muleteers, 

iportcrs, and tishermen. 

The bay abounds with excellent tish ; the 
Most esteemed are the robato ; this fish is from 
two to three feet long, nearly of a cylindrical 
form, having angular scales.which are of a gold 
colour on the back, declining to a very beautiful 
tnosparent white on the belly : it has a bluish 
stripe along the back, bordered on each side 
with a deep yellow ; the fiesb is delicately 
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white, and has a delicious taste. The carbina 
is generally about the size of the robalo, though 
sometimes much larger ; its body is of an oval 
form, covered with broad semi-transparent white 
scales, on which are some opaque white spots ; 
it is encircled obliquely with a number of brownr 
ish lines, the tail is forked, and the head small ; 
its flesh is white and well tasted. The Usa is a 
kind of mullet ; it is found both in fresh and in 
salt water ; the latter, however, is much better 
than the former : it is about a foot long, its back 
is of a dirty greenish colour, its sides and belly 
white, with large scales ; its flesh is white, very 
fat, and is excellent. Thepge rey is very similar 
to a smelt, but when full-grown is of the size 
of a herring ; it has not the same odour as the 
smelt, but is equally nice when cooked. 

In the vicinity of Talcahuano is the gold 
fish, about ten inches long, flat and of an oval 
form, with small scales ; it is of a bright gold 
colour, and has five zones or bands surrounding 
it. One round the neck is black, two others 
about the middle of the fish are grey, one near 
the tail is black, and the fifth, at the juncture 
of the tail with the body is grey ; its flesh is very 
delicate. The chalgua achagual, called by the 
Spaniards pejegallo, cock fish, is about three feet 
long; its body is round, rather thicker in the 
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liddle than at the neck or near the tail; it is 
tovered with a whitish skin, but has no scales; 
1 its bead it has a cartilaginous crest about three 
piarten) of an inch thick — its flesh is not good. 
"he toUo, a species of dog-fish, is about three feet 
long; it has two triangular dorsal spines, re- 
fltorkably hard, but no other bones ; it is sailed 
«od dried, and sent to the l.imn market, being 
■mrelyeatenfresh, although it is tlien very good. 
Do the coasts the natives catch a variety of spe- 
ies that are common to other seas, such as the 
iiate, the dog-fish, saw-fish, old wife, conger 
sel, rock cod, whiting, turbot, plaice, bonito, 
vanackarel, roach, mullet, pilchard, anchovy, &c. 
Among the mollusca tribe the muscle is very 
ifine ; 1 have frequently seen them eight inches 
Joog, and their flavour is excellent. They are 
'.often salted and dried ; after which they are 
ttStniDg on slender rushes, and in this manner 
riarge quantities are exported. The white urchin 
« of a globular form, about three inches in 
liameter, with a whitish shell and spines ; the in- 
*rior substance is yellow, but very good to eat. 
tfThe pko is a kind of barnacle, adhering to steep 
I it>ck8 at the water's edge : from ten to twenty of 
a-them inhabit as many seperatc cells of a pyra- 
> midal form, made of a cretaceous substance, with 
>a little apenure at the top of each cell ; th«y 
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jreceive their food at this hole, wiiere a kind of 
small bill protrudes, similar to that of a bird, 
and hence the animal receives its name of pico, 
a bUl. They are very white, tender, and most 
deUcate eating. The loco is oval, and its diett 
is covered with small tuberosities: it is from four 
to five inches long, and the interior or edible 
substance is white, and very excellent. Of the 
molluscas the piuri is the most remarkable, ia 
respect both to its shape and habitation; the 
latter is fom^ed of a coriaceous matter, adhering 
to the rocks, and which is divided into separate 
cells, by means of strong membranes. In eadi 
of these, in a detached state, is formed the piuri; 
it is about the size of a large cherry, which it so 
much resembles in colour, that the following 
anecdote is related : a native of Chiloe had never 
seen any cherries until he came to Conception, 
and observing an abundance there he exclaimed, 
''What a charming country this is, why the 
piuries grow on the trees I " This animal, if it 
deserve to be so called, is eaten either roasted 
or boiled, and has a taste similar to that of the 
lobster : great quantities are annually dried for 
exportation. 

Of the crustaceous fishes, the a^aiva, crab, has 
a shell that is nearly spherical, about three inches 
in diameter, and two inches deep, fumiidied with 
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lines upon the edges. The apancora, another of 
the crab species, has an oval shell, denticulated, 
and generally larger than the xaiva ; both are 
red when boiled, and their flesh is well tasted. 
Crawfish, camarones, are sometimes caught of 
the enormous weight of eight or nine pounds 
•acb, and are very good. 

The principal commerce between this port 
'and some of tfie other Spanish colonies consists 
D the exportation of wheat, with which article 
ibout six ships, of not Jess than four hun- 
ib^d tons burthen each, are annually laden, 
VRakiog an average of two thousand four hun- 
dred toos, which in au infant country, and for 
folonial consumption, may be considered very 
l^at. Nearly the whole of this wheat is car- 
ried to Lima. Of jerked beef, cbarqui, about 
six thousand quintals, with a proportionate 
laotity of tallow and fat, grasa ; and of wine, 
an average, two thousand jars, containing 
ighteen gallons each, are annually exported. 
le Diinor articles are raw hides, wool, dried 
litB, salt fish and pulse. The imports are 
quantity of European manufactured 
I, sugar, salt and tobacco; the taxes on 
irbich produce from one hundred and two to one 
buodred and five thousand dollars per annum. 
1 have already mentioned the benefit which 
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would result from a soap manufactory being 
established at Talcahuano; another establish- 
ment, however, of still greater importance, 
might be formed either on the banks of the 
Bio-bio, or on those of the Maule: I mean a 
sawing mill. Both of these rivers have a suffi-* 
cient current for the purpose, and an abundance 
of good timber in their vicinity. A dock yard 
on a trifling scale has been established and 
small craft have been built at Maule ; but 
Guayaquil is the great dock yard on the western 
coast of South America, and vessels of eight 
hundred tons burthen have been built there; 
beside which the timber markets of Peru have 
been almost exclusively supplied with wood 
from the forest of Guayaquil: this article is 
becoming scarce in that district, and recourse 
must soon be had to some other parts, and 
there are none that present the same fiEunU- 
ties as the two I have now mentioned. The 
forests of the province of Conception are as yet 
untouched; the price of labour there does not 
exceed one-third of that at Guayaquil ; the hire 
of cattle for bringing the wood from any part oi 
the forests to the river side bears the same pro- 
portion as the price of labour ; the advantage of 
superiority'of climate is also attached to this pro- 
vince, as well as that of the total absence of rave- 
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IS beasts and poisonous reptiles, which abound 
the woods, rivers and estuaries of Guayaquil. 
The conducting of timber to the port of Talcah- 
uuio for embarkation, and its shipment in small 
vessels in the Maule, are facilities of consider- 
able importance; to which we may add the short 
passage from cither of these two places to the 
principal established market of Lima, the pas- 
firom Guayaquil being of a treble duration. 
^inaU vessels only can get out of the Maule, 
because a bar at the entrance of the river would 
pceveat the egress of large ships when deeply 
laden. Another powerful reason why sawing 
nills might be established with greater ease on 
those rivers than at Guayai^uil is, that they 
Vould increase the means of subsistence among 
tite labouring classes, and consequently would 
lerit their protection ; whereas at the latter 
iplace sawing is the occupation of a great portion 
«f the inhabitants of the city, who make very 
liigfa wages, in consequence of which any es- 
tablishment detrimental to so numerous a body 
of artizans would be strenuously resisted, and 
probably attended with fatal results. It will no 
doubt appear surprizing to persons in England 
acquainted with this branch of the arts, that 
three quarters of a dollar, equal to about three 
■hUlipga and two pence> should be paid at Gua- 
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yaquil for sawing a plank from a log of wood 

ten or twelve inches square by eighteen feet 

long, the timber not being harder than the Eag^ 

fish fir. The price for timber brought down ta 

the port of Talcahuano is very low. Xtnr^ 

somewhat resembling ash, and applicable to the 

same uses, may be delivered in logs twenty/eet 

long and twelve inches square, for about one 

dollar each, and all other kinds of wood at simi^ 

lar rates; while a single inch plank from ib/t 

same tree would be worth nearly double the 

sum at Lima. Attached to an establishment of 

this kind, the carrying of fire wood to LiBMi 

would be attended with considerable profit^-' 

a cargo of fire wood weighing fourteen quistalsr 

is s(M here for only one dollar, v^le in lima it 

often sells for from one to one and a half doUar 

per quintal. 

.The ship^ Dolores de la Tierra being ready 
to sail for Lima, I was ordered on' board, and 
obliged to leave with regret an enchanting^ 
country, where I had been treated with un^ 
bounded hospitality by its inhabitants. My 
kind host, Don Manuel Sen*anO| took careta 
lecommend me* to the captain, beside which' he 
sent on board, for my use, more provisions than? 
would have served me for three such voyi^^es.' 
The foreg(mig is a brief descnptioD of Con* 
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ception as I saw it in the year 1803. I visited 
it again in 1820, and in the course of my narra* 
tive I shall have occasion to mention it at my 
•econd visit, and to contrast its appearance at 
those two periods. 

If in my description of this part of South 
America I have sometimes touched on the 
changes that have happened or are likely to 
happen, it has been when speaking of places 
which I did not afterwards visit 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Lmtc Talcahiuiio in the Delores Passage to CallaoM....ArmaI«. ...Ttkm 

to the Ca8de......LeaYe Callao Road to Liiiia......C<aiTejed to 



*Mr present situation was very disagreeable- 
The government of Conception had placed me 
on board a Spanish vessel, and had g^ven orders 
to the captain to deliver me up, the moment 
he should arrive at Callao, to the governor of 
the fortress. At the same time he had been 
charged with letters, containing perhaps an 
account of my having landed on the Araucanian 
coast ; of having visited part of that almost un- 
known territory, as also part of the province of 
Conception. » Such it was reasonable to expect 
would be the information conveyed, if either the 
reports prevailing at that time respecting the 
cruel system of Spanish jealousy in their colonies 
were to be credited ; or those which have been 
more recently circulated, that all foreigners 
would be incarcerated, sent to the mines or to 
places of exile, for having merely dared to tread 
the shores of this prohibited country. I should 
have desponded, had not practice taught me to 
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regard those reports as exaggerated tales, the 
fictions or dreams of the biassed, aud not wor- 
thy of the least belief. ■ I was, at the time I 
landed, ignorant of the existence of any pro- 
hibitory laws; but I now reflected, that no doubt 
foreigners were not allowed to settle in a Spa- 
nish colony without having obtained those per- 
niissioni* and passports which are considered 
equally as indispensable here as in the British 
colonies; documents which are as essentially 
necessary to Englishmen as to foreigners; but 
I alto Ttcollccted the kind treatment which I 
had received at Conception, as much a Spanish 
colooy as the place of my destination ; I had 
learned, too. that foreigners resided in this part 
of the country, some of whom were in the ac- 
tual employ of the government; it had come tti 
my knowledge that an Irishman, Don Ambrose 
Higgins, had filled the offices of Captain- 
General of Chile, and of Viceroy of Peru. — 
Tbese reflections contributed to malie me com- 
paratively happy, and by adhering to a maxint 
wltich I had established, never to allow the 
of future adversity to cloud the exist- 
'present comfort, my life was always free 
and distjuietude. My stay among the 
patttoral Indians of Arauco, for barbarous I can- 
toi call them, bad been one continued vcenc of 
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eiijoyment, unalloyed with any apprehension of 
approaching evils, and this conduct had not 
contributed a little to make me so welcome a 
guest. I had followed the same principles 
whilst at Conception with equal success. 

The ship in which I embarked had on board 
eight thousand fanegas of wheat, with some 
other Chilean produce, and an abundance of 
poultry, for the Lima market ^'^ she was built at 
Ferrol in the year 1632, of Spanish oak, and 
was the oldest vessel in the Pacific ; her liigh 
poop and clumsy shape forming a great contrast 
with some of the recently-built ships/ at Guaya- 
quil, or those from Spain. The conduct of the 
captain, the officers and passengers, was marked 
with every kindness. I had a small cabin to 
myself, but I messed with the captain and pas- 
sengers, and the eleven days which we were at 
sea were spent in mirth and gaiety, not a little 
heightened by the female part of a family going 
to settle in Lima.' The father kindly invited me, 
should an opportunity present itself, to reside 
at his house during my stay in that city, an in- 
vitation of which J should certainly have availed 
myself had not circumstances prevented it 
We were all anxiety to arrive at Callao, the sea- 
port of Lima, and although I had fewer reasons 
to wish it than others, still the idea of seeing 
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netfaing new is always pleasing, particularly 
9 a traveller in a foreign country ; besides, 
, had been informed on my passage that war 
lad not been declared between England and 
Bpaio, and that the conduct of the government 
tn» to be attributed to their wish to prevent 
toy English spies from residing at liberty in the 
^ntry. 

On the eleventh day after our leaving Tal- 
bahuano we made the island of San Lorenzo, 
Irhich forms one side of the bay of Callao. It 
cxhiotts a dreary spectacle, not a tree, a shrub, 
tior even a blade of grass presents itself; it is 
e continued heap of sand and rock. Having 
Ijtassed the head land, (where a signal post was 

rected and a look-out kept, which coramuni- 
"teled with Callao, through other signals sta- 
'tioQcd on the island) the vessels in the offing, 

he town and batteries at once opened on our 
tiew. The principal fortress, called the Royal 
Philip, Jiral Felipe, has a majestic appearance, 

klthough disadvanlageously situated ; it is on a 
level with the sea, and behind it the different 
' tanges of bills rise in successive gradations 

aatil crowned with the distant prospect of the 
''Andes, which in some parts tower above the 
'clouds. These clouds, resting on the tops of 
^tbe lower ranges seemed to have yielded their 
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places in the atmosphere to those enormous 
masses, and to have prostrated themselves at 
their feet. 'As we approached the anchorage 
the spires and domes of Lima appeared to the 
left of the town of Callao. At the moment of 
landing, which is the most pleasing to travel 
lers by sea, the passengers were all in higb 
spirits, expecting to embrace ere long those 
objects of tender aflfection, from whom they had 
been separated by chance, interest, or necessity* 
Previous to our coming to an anchorage^ 
the custom*house boat with some others visited 
our ship, and I was sent ashore in that from 
the captain of the port. I was immediately 
conveyed to the castle, and delivered to the 
Governor. On my landing at Callao, I observed 
a considerable bustle on what may be called 
the pier. This pier was made in 1779, during 
the Viceroyalty of Don Antonio Amat, by 
running an old king*s ship on shore, filling 
her with stones, sand, and rubbish, and after** 
wards driving round the parts where the 
sea washes piles of mangroves, brought from 
Guayaquil, and which appear to be almost im- 
perishable in sea water. At the landing place 
I saw several boats employed in watering 
their ships, for which purpose pipes have been 
laid down, three feet under ground, to convey 
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e water from a spring ; hoses beiog attached 

the spouts, the cnsks are filled either Boating 

I the sea or io the boats. 

•.The houses make a very sorry appearance; 

ey are generally about twenty feet high, with 

lid walls, flat roof, and divided into two stories : 

t imder one forms a row of small shops open ia 

Hit, and tlie upper one an uDcouth corridor. 

^bout a quarter of a mile from the landing place 

the draw-bridge, over a dry foss, and an en- 

under an arched gateway to the castle, the 

Felipe. , 1 was presented to the Governor, 

colonel, who immediately ordered me 

Wj^^^^floboso, one of the prisoners' cells : this 

^^^^poom about one hundred feet long and 

HMR^wide, fonned of stone, with a vaulted 

i of the same materials, having two wooden 

iches, raised about three feet from the ground, 

the prisoners to sleep on. A long chain ran 

itong the bench for the purpose of being passed 

trough the shackles of the unhappy occupants, 

Irfaose miserable beds, formed of rush mats, were 

op, and laid near the walls. I had an op- 

irtuoity to make a survey of this place before 

e prisoners entered ; until then I was left quite 

•.pondering over my future lot, for this was 

first time 1 could considcrmyself aprisoner; 

ver, I consoled myself with the hope of re- 
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lease, or if not, a removal to some more comfort* 
able situation. In this hope I was not mistaken, 
for before the prisoners, who were malefactors 
employed at the public works, arrived, a soldier 
came and ordered me to follow him. He took 
up my bed, while I took care of my trunk, and 
in this manner I left the abode of crime and 
misery in which I had been placed. I was con- 
ducted to the guard-house, where that part of 
the garrison on duty are usually stationed. I 
now found myself among such a curious mixture 
of soldiers as eyes never witnessed in any other 
part of the world ; but I reconciled myself to my 
lot, especially as it was not the worst place in 
the castle. In a short time I was sent for to the 
officers' room. I there found several agreeable 
and some well-informed young men, with two 
very obstinate and testy old ones, who, though 
of superior rank, were heartily quizzed by their 
subalterns. Such is the ease and frankness of 
the South Americans in general, that before I 
had been an hour in the room, one of the 
officers, a young lieutenant, and his brother, a 
cadet, had become as familiar with me as if we 
had been old acquaintance. They were natives 
of Lima, both had been educated at San Carlos, 
the principal college, and both lamented that the 
most useful branches of science were not taught 
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in the Spanish colleges to that extent, and with 
that precision which they are in England. The 
lieutenant also observed, that as the rectors and 
heads of their colleges were churchmen, the 
studies were confined principally to theology, 
diyinity and morality, which circumstance 
caused them to neglect the useful sciences ; and 
this he ascribed as a reason why in those studies 
the students made little progiess. \ But, con- 
tinned he, our libraries are not destitute of good 
ifiathematical and philosophical books, which 
some of our young men study, and they are 
at all times willing to instruct their friends. I 
spedt the time in a very agreeable chit chat with 
my new, acquaintance till ten o'clock, when the 
lieutenant rose and requested me to wait his 
return, saying he was going to the governor for 
el santo, the watchword, and for the orders of 
the night. He returned in about half an hour, 
pulled off his uniform coat, put on a jacket, and 
then .told me, in the most friendly manner, that 
the governor had given orders for my removal 
to lima on the following morning ; on which he 
congratulated me, saying, that as that was a 
large city I should be more comfortable, although 
a {msonier, than at Callao; he also informed me 
thftt^ it being the first day of the. month, Sep- 
tember, 1803, part of the garrison would be re- 

T 
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lieved by detachments- firom the eapili], tfnft 
that he was included in that number, and woold 
be happy in giving me a seat in the twfanriiii 
hackney coach, which he riiOQld hice. Abo«l 
twdve o'clock my bed and trunk were earned 
to his sleeping room, and I remained m eoavst- 
sation with him till day broke ; (we slept abcwl 
an hour, and then arose to breakfiurt, whtcfa ooa* 
sisted of a cup of rery good chocolate finr eadi 
of uis, some dry toast, and a glass of watOTr At 
eleven o'clock, the detachment having arriMd^ 
we left Callao in a valancin,^ whidi ii^ a kind of 
carriage, having die body of a oeach on* 9m^ 
wheels, drawn by two horses, one in the shaAi 
and the postillion mounted on die odier/ 

The city of Callao, which was))desttoyed by 
an earthquake in 1746 and swsdlowed up by did 
sea, was at a short distance to the southward 
of the present town. On a calm day the niiM 
may yet be seen under wateriat that part of tlW 
bay called the mar braba, rough seai'lmd' M 
the beach a centry is always placed for the pM« 
pose of taking charge of any treasure that Bli^ 
be washed aishore, which not unfrequendy hft]^ 
pens. By this terrible convulMon of naturen)^ 
ward» of three thousand people periehed' al 
Gallao klone. I afterwards became acqwunted 
with an old mulatto,, called Eugenio, /wfcHV wtt!i 
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one of the three or four who were saved ; he 
told me diat he was sitting on some timber which 
iiad been landed from a ship in the bay, at the 
'time that the great wave of the sea rolled in and 
buried the city, and that he was carried, cling- 
ing to the log, near to the chapel, a distance of 
three miles. 

From Callao to Lima it is six miles, with 
a good road, for which the country is in- 
debted to Don Ambrose Iliggins ; but he unfor- 
tunately died, after being Viceroy three years, 
ieaving this useful work incomplete. The 
£iudKd part extends only about two miles 
tfrom the gateway, at the entrance to the city, 
4uid bos a double row of lofty willows on 
'«ach side, shading the foot-walk. He also 
Jumished it, at everj- hundred yards, with neat 
•tune benches; and at about every mile a large 
circle with walls of brick and stone, four feet 
lugh, and stone seats are erected. These cir- 
cle* are formed for carriages to turn in with 
greater ease tlian on the road. On each side of 
tht foot-walk runs a small stream of water, irri- 
(tling the willows in its course, and nourishing 
munberloae luxuriant weeds and flowers. It 
was the ialeutiou of the Viceroy to carry the 
load down to Caliao in the same style as it now 
the cily. hut oqJly (b? carriage road 
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was finished. It has a parapet of brick raised 
two feet high on each side, to keep together the 
materials of the road. On the right hand side, 
going from the port, may be seen the ruins of 
an indian village, which was built before the 
discovery of South America. Some of the, old 
walls are left, formed of clay, about two feet 
thick and six feet high, and which perhaps owe 
their present existence to the total absence 
of rain in this country. To the right is. the 
town. of Bellavista, to which parish Callao.iiB 
attached, being called its aneso. Here. is a 
hospital for seamen and the poorer class of the 
inhabitants. Half way between the port and 
the city stands a very neatly built chapel, to 
which is connected • a small cloister ; it is de- 
dicated to the Virgin of Mount Carmel, and 
many visit it to fulfil some vow or other which 
they have made at sea to this Madonna; die 
being the protectress of seamen. Near the 
chapel is situated a house at which are sold 
good brandy and wine, and it may easily be 
guessed which establishment has the most 
customers ! On approaching the city the 
quality of the soil appears to be very good ; 
large gardens with luxuriant vegetables for the 
market, and fields of lucem and maize are here 
cultivated, and close to the city walls there axe 
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-extensive orchards of tropical fruit trees, all 
•irrigated with water drawn by caaals from the 
river Rimac. The gateway is of brick, covered 
■■with stucco, with cornices, mouldings, aud pil- 
iais of stone : it has three arches ; the centre 
~ODC for carriages has folding doors, the two 
• lateral posterns are for foot passengers. 

■The mind of a traveller is naturally led to 
' expect to find the inside of a city correspondent 
[ with the appearance of its entrance; but at 
Lima he wilt be deceived. The distant views 
of the steeples and domes, the beautiful straight 
road, its shady avenue of lofty willows, and 
its handsome gateway, are contrasted, immedi- 
mlely on passing them, with a long street of 
low houses with their porches and patios ; 
unall shops with their goods placed on tables 
at the doors ; no glass windows ; no display of 
articles of commerce ; numbers of people of 
all colours, from the black African to the white 
and rosy coloured Biscayan, with all their in- 
termediate shades, combined with the mixture 
of colour and features of the aborigines of 
America :^the mere observation of this variety 
of colours and features produces a '* confusion 
beyond all confusions." 

As a prisoner uf war, although the two na- 
tions were at peace, I was conducted by my 
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kinid iriend to the city gSLol^f carcej 4e la ciadad, 
; where I rmnakied shut up for eight months with 
;about a huadred crimiuals of the worst descrq>- 
-tkm. O'wmg, ihowever, to a recoxnmeiidatioii 
rWid the promise of a remuneration from my 
;good friend the lieutenant^ the alcalde lodged 
me in a room at the entrance of the prison, 
allotted to persons of decent families, or to such 
sas h^d the means of paying for llus convenience. 
I was loFtunate enough to find here a native 
^f lima, an officer in the army, wjio was con- 
fined on suspicion of forgery. He was a very 
^excellent n^n, and conducted himself toward3 
oe in a manner which contributed, not only to 
my comfort whilst I was a prisoner, but finaUjr 
;to my liberation. My first object in my am- 
fiaemeat was to make myself perfectly master 
lof the Spanish toc^gue, and to obtain some 
knowledge of Qmcbua, the court language of 
the Incas» and used wherever their authority 
iiad beai established. I was the more desirous 
of becoming acqusunted with this language^ 
because it is spoken in the interior of Peru 
by all classes of people : the respectable ia- 
.habitante, however, also speak Spanish. ^ 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



■((Mgia oftU Htmt Pubafuuf FoaadauonDrLiaa Piano'i 

h^n._^iiMuariliaCilir Pomoflbe T^IbjBuovi Blirr.... 

...MouUuiil Biia... — Snil Hjrthgnakja. 



vXitUA is the capital of Pent, and derives its 

no from Riniac, which original name ita river 

ktill retains ; but the valley was called by the 

5 Rimac Afalca, or the place of witchea ; it 

[ being the custom ainoDg the aborigines, even 

lefore the establishment of the theocrasia of the 

' Incas, as well as during their domination, to 

banivh to this valley those persons who were 

accused of witchcraft. Its climate is very dif- 

■ent from that of the interior, and having a 

reat deal of marshy ground in its vicinity, in- 

ItBfinittent fevers generdlly destroyed in a short 

auch individuals as were the objects of 

Ltin* superstitious persecution. Il is recorded, 

I.Aat when Manco Capac and his sister Mama 

1 OcoUo were presented by their grandfather 

to the indians hving at Couzcou, and were 

iaformed by him that they were the children of 

. the SOD, their God, the fair comple-xion of these 
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strangers, and their light coloured hair, induced 
the indians to consider them as rimacs, and they 
were in consequence exiled to Rimac Malca, 
the place of witches, now the valley of lima. 

In September, 1533, Don Francisco Pizarro 
arrived at Pachacamac, a large town belonging 
to the indians, where a magnificent temple had 
been built by Pachacutec, the tenth Inca of Peru, 
for the worship of Pachacamac, the creator 
and prieserver of the world. This rich place of 
worship was plundered by Pizarro, and the vk^ 
gins destined to the service of the Deity, though 
in every respect as sacred as the nuns of Pizirr- 
ro's religion, were violated by his soldiers; the 
altars were pillaged and^ destroyed, and the 
building was demolished. However, when I 
visited it in 1817, some of the walls still re- 
mained, - as if to reproach the descendants of 
an inhuman monster with his wanton barbarity. 
I wandered among the remains of this temple, 
dedicated by a race of men in gratitude to their 
omnipotent creator and preserver : a house 
unstained with what bigots curse with the 
name of idolatry ; unpolluted with the blood of 
sacrifice ; uncontaminated with the chaunt of 
anthems, impiously sung to the Deity after the 
destruction of a great number of his creatures ; 
of prayers for success, or thanksgivings for 
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<Ty ; but hallowed with the innocent offer- 
o( fruits and Howers, and sanctified with the 
lense breath of praise, and hymns of joyoua 
gratitude. It is dithcult to describe the feehngs 
by which we are atfected when we witness 
the ruins of an edifice destined by its founder 
be a monument of national glory, or even 
personal honor ; but when we contemplate 
ih unprejudiced eyes the remains of a build- 
bg once sacred to a large portion of our fellow 
latures, and raised by them in honour of 
' great Father of the universe, wantonly 
lyed by a being, in whose hands chance 
d placed more power than his vitiated mind 
ew how to apply to virtuoua purposes — we 
nnot avoid cursing him, in the bitterness of 
r anguish. Cold indeed must be tlie heart 
that man who could view the ruins of Pacha- 
roac with less regret than those of Babylon 
Jerusalem! 

Pizarro having arrived at Pachacamac, and 

mg desirous of building a city near the sea 

ut, lie sent some of his officers to search for 

ivcnicnt harbour either to the north or to 

south. They first visited the harbour of 

ilea, which, though a good one, and near 

ihacamac, was still defective; the coast was 

'«andy dei^rt, and the poor Indians who lived 
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upon it for the purpose of fishing were often 
forced to abandon their houses, because . their 
wells of brackish water became dry.. The 
commissioners were obliged to look out for 
another situation, and having arrived at Gallao 
they found that its bay was very capacious, with 
the river Rimac entering it on the north. They 
afterwards explored the delightful surrounding 
valley, and reported their success to Pizarro, 
who immediately came from Pachacamac^ and 
approving of the situation, laid the founcUtim 
of Lima, on the south side of the river, about 
two leagues from the sea. Oa the 8th day of 
January, 1534, he removed to it those Spaniards 
whom he had left for the purpose of building 
a town at Jauja. Lima is called by the Spa* 
niards La Ciudad de los Reyes, from being 
founded on the day on which the Roman Church 
celebrates the epiphany, or the feast of the 
worshipping of the kings or magi of the east 
Its arms are a shield with three crowns. Or, on 
an azure field, and the star of the east; for sup- 
porters the letters J. G. Jane and Charles, with 
the motto— Hoc lignum vere Rcgum est. . These 
arms and the title of royal city were granted to 
Lima by the Emperor Charles V. in. 1537. 
Pizarro built a . palace for himself, about two 
hundred yards from the river, on the contrary 
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Bof the great square, or piasa mai/or, to that 

lere the palace of the Viceroy now stands; 

1 the remains of it may yet be found in the 
\iJricH de PetiHeros, mat maker's alley. He 

I murdered here on the 26th of June, 1541. 

According to several Spanish authorities 
Lima is situated in 12° 2' 51" south latitude, and 
in 70° 50' 51' longitude west of Cadiz. To the 
northward and eastward of the city hills begin 
lo rise, which ultimately compose a part of the 
great chain of the Andes; or rather they are 
parts of the high mountains which run north 
and BouUi about twenty leagues to the eastward 
of Lima. These mountains gradually descend 
to the sea coast, producing between each row I 
beautiful and fertile valleys, of which the I 
Rimacis one. The chain opening at the back ] 
of Lima forms the valley Lurigancbo, which [ 
closes on its suburbs. That of the greatest i 
height, bordering on the city, is called San i 
Crutoimi. and the other Amancaes; the formen 
is 1302 feet above the level of the sea, and th« J 
latter *jGd*2. The mountains slope towards - 
the west, and when seen from the bridge ' 
appear to have reached the level about three ' 
miles from that station, which extremity, viewed | 
from the same place, is the point where the sutt -4 
wars at the time of the winter solstice. 
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To the south west is the island called San 
Lorenzo; more to the south lies Morro Solar^ 
about eight miles distant^ where large hills of 
sand are observed, which, stretching to the 
eastward and gently rising, form with the Am* 
ancaes a crescent, enclosing the picturesque 
valley Rimac, through which the river of that 
name majestically flows, producing in its course 
or wherever its influence can be obtained all 
the beauties of Flora and the gifts of Ceres. 

The site of Lima gradually inclines to the 
westward, the great square, plasa mayor, be- 
ing 480 feet above the level of the sea. Thus 
all the streets in this direction, with many 
of those intersecting them at right angles, 
have small streams of water running along them, 
which c6ntribute very much to the cleanliness 
and salubrity of the city and its inhabitants. 
The water which runs through the streets, as 
well as that which feeds the fountains and the 
canals for the irrigation of gardens, orchards and 
plantations, which fill the whole valley, is drawn 
from the river Rimac. This river has its origin 
in the province of Huarochiri, and receives in its 
course several small streams, which descend the 
mountains, and are produced by the melting of 
the snow on the tops of the Andes, as well as by 
the rains which fall in the interior, at which 
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! river 
the whole of its bed, which at other times is in 
many places almost dry. The water ia Lima 
is said to be crude, holding in solution a con- 
siderable quantity of selenite, besides being im- 
pregnated with abundance of fixed air; hence, 
iodigestions and other affections of the stomach 
areattributed to it; but Dr. Unanue veryjustlyjv 
asks, " may not these diseases be derived from 
Cupid and Ceres?" The water is certainly far 
from being pure ; for the artaxea, which sup- 
plies the city fountains, and the pugios, which 
Bupply the suburbs, called San Lazaro, are 
stagnant pools ; both are often full of aquatic 
plants, wliich decay and rot in them; they 
moreover contain water that lias been em- 
ployed in the irrigation of the plantations and 
farms at the back of the city, and not unfre- 
quently animals have been drowned in tbem. 

The climate of Lima is extremely agreeable; 
the heat which would naturally be expected in,,,^ 
so low a latitude is seldom felt, and those who ^- 
faave been accustomed to the scorching sun 
and suffocating heat of Bahia, on the opposite 
side of the Continent, or to those of Carthagena, 
in the same latitude, are astonished at tJie mild 
and almost equable climate of Lima. The fol- 
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lowing tbermometrical observations;* made in 
the years 1805 and 1810, will evince the tmth 
of what has been asserted : — 

TBERMOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS, 

MADE AT irOON IIT THE SHADS OF AV OPZV BOOM AT LIMA. 

1805. 1810. 



r* 



Max. Min. 

January 77 74f 

February 79^ 76 

March 78} 74} 

April 74} 78 

May ; 73} 67 

June 65} 65 

July 65 63 

August 63i 62} 

September ... 65 63^ 

October 65} 6S| 

November 69i 65} 

December. . . . 73} 69^ 



Max. 


Mia. 


76 


73} 


77 


74} 


77 


74} 


74} 


7li 


7li 


67 


66 


64 


64} 


61 


63} 


61 


64} 


Y4 


65} 


684 


69^ 


654 


7li 


70 



hd^tdu- J ^ ^ ^ 



Mean height du- 
ring 



61 



The coolness of the climate is occasioned by 
the wind and a peculiar state of the atmos* 
phere. The wind generally blows from differ- 
ent points of the compass between the boqA 
west and the south east When from the 
former direction^ it crosses in its course* a 
great portion of the Pacific Ocean, and when 
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it comes from the eastward it has not to 
pass : over saady deserts or scorching plains, 
but to traverse first the immense tract of 
woodland countries lying between the Bra- 
zils and Peru, and afterwards the frozen tops 
of the Cordillera^ .at a distance of twenty 
leagues from Lima ; so that, in both cases, it is 
equally cool and refreshing. A northerly wind 
is very seldom felt in Lima ; but when it blows, 
as ifr by accident, from that quarter, the heat 
is rather oppressive. On the 6th of March, 
1811, the wind being from the north, I made the 
following observations with a Farenheit's ther- 
mometer, at one o'clock, p. m. 

In the shade in an open room 80* 

In the air^ five yards from the sun's rays . . 87^ 

In thesan 106^ 

Water in the shade from sunrise 7i° 

Water in a well 20 yards helow the") .^o 

surface of the earth J 

Sea water at Callao at i p. m 64 

Heat of the hody^ perspiring 96 

a fter cooling in the shade 94 



o 

o 

o 



The. heat of the sun in summer is mitigated 
by a canopy of clouds, . which constantly hang 
over lima, and although not perceptible from the 
city, yet when seen from an elevated situation 
in the mountains, they appear somewhat like 
the smoke floating in the atmosphere of large 
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towns where coal is burnt ; but as this material 
is not used in Lima, the cause and effect most 
be different. 

If I may be allowed to give an opinion 
different from that of several eminent persons 
who have written on the climate of lima, it 
is, that the vapours which rise on the coast 
or from the sea are lifted to a sufficient 
height by the action of the sun's rays to be 
paught by the current of wind from the soadn 
yrard and westward, and carried by them into 
the interior; whilst the exhalations from the 
city jand its suburbs only rise to a lower region, 
and are not acted upon by the wind, but remain 
in a quiescent state of perfect equilibrium, 
hanging over the city during the day, and be- 
coming condensed by the coolness of the night, 
when they are precipitated in the form of dew, 
which is always observable in the morning on 
the herbage. 

Lima may be justly said to enjoy one of the 
most delightful climates in the world ; it is a 
succession of spring and summer, as free from 
the chills of winter as from the sultry heats of 
autumn. 

Notwithstanding this almost constant equa* 
bility, some writers have imagined that four 
reasons are distinguishable. Such persons. 
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wever, must undoubtedly have either been 
oxlowed with peculiar sensibility, or have been 
gifted with ao amazing philosophy. Kot con- 
tent with the beauties of this climate, some have 
tacbed to it the properties which belong to the 
dtra-tropical countries — jealous perhaps of the 
^Koretical comforts from which they are prac- 
tically free, and in the full eojoyment of a 
Itmate the maximum heat of which seldom 
■ce«ds 78^ of Farenheit'a thermometer, and 
mioimum of which is seldom below 62", 
rishing to perfect it by having the maximum 
t 100*, and the minimum below zero ! Peralta, 
I his 8th canto, has very quaintly described 
le beautiful climate of this city: — 

" Ed nt oruoDtc eI >o1 hula e* anrara 
Etenu, r] titiiipo toAo r% primtven 
' Solo ta riM del ck'lo ctila bon 

Cad* ma aolo n cuenta del cAf*. 
Son cmU klicnto, un baliia de Plan 
Cada arrojo una Mtua liacmgert ; 
Y loa *erget««, qu (1 coaftn 1« <!«be* 
Nnbn fngantc* can que ct cido UneTc." 



One of the peculiarities of this climate, as 

It as that of the coast of Peru from Arica to 

Blanco, being a distance of about 16 de- 

of latitude, is, that it can scarcely ever be 

to lain. Several theories have been ad- 
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vanced to account for this anomaly of nature. 
The foUoMdng facts and explanations will, per- 
haps, tend to unravel the difficulty. 

In April or May the mists, called garuoi, 
begin, and continue with little interruption tiQ 
November, which period is usually termed the 
winter solstice. The gentle winds that blow in 
the morning from the westward, and in the after*- 
nodn from the southward, are those which fill 
the atmosphere with aqueous vapours, forming 
a very dense cloiid or mist ; and owing to the 
obliquity of the rays of the sun during this sea-* 
son the evaporation is not sufficiently rarified <Mr 
attenuated to enable it to rise above the sunlUnitft 
of the adjacent mountains ; so that it is lindited 
to the range of flat country lying between the 
mountains and the sea, which inclines towards 
the north west. Thus the vapours brought by 
the general winds are collected over this range of 
coast, and from the cause above-mentioned can- 
not pass the tops of the mountains, but remain 
stationary until the sun returns to the south, 
when they are elevated by his vertical heat, 
and pass over the mountains into the inte- 
rior, where they become condensed, and fall in 
copious rains. That rain is not formed on the 
coast from these mists is attributable, first, to a 
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ifraiit of contrary winds to agitate and unite 
; particles, and, secondly, to their proximity 
Id the earth, which they reach in Uieir descent, 
^fore a sufficient number of them can coalesce, 
V&d form themselves into drops. 

The figure of the coast also contributes to 
Jie free access of the water that has been cooled 
ift the south pole, on its return to the equatorial 
(^ons. From Cape Pilares to latitude 1S*= the 
lirection of the coast is nearly N. and S. ; and 
Ifirora 18° to 5° it runs out to the westward : thus 
|be cold water dashes on the shores, aiid pro- 
daces in the atmosphere a coolness that is not 
fjcperienced in other parts, where the coasts are 
iUed with projecting capes and deep bays; be- 
muse the current, striking against those, sweeps 
Ikom the coast, and the. water in these becomes 
hsatcd by the sun, and is deprived by the capes 
tbe current of cold water, excepting what 
V necessary to maintain the equilibrium, which 
|tdimini»hed by absorption in the bays. Tbe 
cat increases with astonishing rapidity from 
titudc r south to 10° north ; the Gulph of 
ESioco being deprived of tlie ingress of cooled 
FEler from the south by the Cape Sati Francisco, 
nd from the north by Cape Dlanco. The 
«ni shores of the south Continent of Ame* 
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rica are much warmer than the westenii owing 
to the great number of capes and bays. Thid 
atmosphere does not enjoy the cooling breezeV 
from the pole, which are diverted from a direct 
course in the same manner as the currents of 
water, nor the refrigerated winds from the 
Cordillera. 

The southern hemisphere is altogether 
much cooler than the northern : perhaps in the 
same ratio that the surface land of the noithem 
hemisphere exceeds that of the southern. 

During the months of February and March 
it sometimes happens that large straggling drops 
of rain fall about five o'clock in the afternoon. 
This admits of an easy elucidaticm. The 
exhalations from the sea being elevated by the 
heat of a vertical sun, and impelled by the 
gentle winds durmg the day towards the in- 
terior and mountainous parts of the country, 
are sometimes arrested in their progress by a 
current of air from the eastward, which, having 
been cooled on its passage over the snow-top- 
ped Andes, is colder than the air from the west- 
ward; and wherever these currents meet the 
aqueous particles are condensed, and uniting 
become too heavy to continue in the upper 
region of the atmosphere, when they begin to 
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U\, and in their descent combine with those 
that fill the lower regions, and hence some large 
drops are formed. 

The following table of the weather will per- 



a any 


verbal description 


• 








1805. 






1810. 






•m. 


^ 

dondy. Varteble. 


Sob. Cloody. VartoblCb 


Jan. 


5 dayi 


lOdayi 


ISdayt 


6 dayi 


11 dayi 


IS dayi. 


Fell. 


o • .. 


5 .. 


15 ... 


7 ... 


4 .. 


17 ... 


Mtfdi 


18 .. 


8 ... 


17 ... 


IS ... 


8 ... 


16 ... 


April 


7 ... 


cF • • • 


U ... 


... 


10 ... 


14 ... 


May 


• . ... 


17 ... 


14 ... 


1 ... 


15 ... 


15 ... 


Jna 


« . ... 


81 ... 


y ... 


. . ... 


84 ... 


6 ... 


Jmty 


. a ••• 


88 ••• 


2S ... 


. . ... 


SI ... 


• . ... 


Avgnat 


. « «. 


87 ... 


4 ... 


. . ... 


SO ... 


1 ... 


Scpc 


W •«• 


80 ... 


7 ... 


8 ... 


81 ... 


7 ... 


Odobcf 


8 ... 


81 ... 


o ... 


8 ... 


19 ... 


10 ... 


Nor. 


4 ... 


16 ... 


10 ... 


o ... 


15 ... 


10 ... 


Dte. 


4 ... 


18 ... 


19 ... 


4 ... 


7 ... 


80 ... 



yVHT. • . . / 



184 .. 1S6 .. 46 .. 189 .. 189 .. 



Smm jpdicatea thoae days in which the fon waa nerer doiided; 
Ckmdg, dioae in which the sun waa not viaihle ; and VanMe, 
in whidi the ami waa generaDy donded in the moning but 



From the foregoing explanations it must 
naturally be inferred, that the dry season in the 
lateriOT occurs at the time that the mists or fogs 
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predominate on the coast, and vice versa : 
is what really takes place. The rivers on the 
coast are nearly dry during the misty weather, 
but during the summer heat they often become 
impassable, owing to their increase of water 
from the melting of the snow on the mountains 
and the fall of rain in the interior. The chinh 
badares, or badeadores, men who ford the larger 
rivers with goods and travellers, know from ex- 
perience and minute observation, according to 
the hour at which the increase begins, at what 
place the rain has fallen. 

It may be well here to advert to a phe- 
nomenon which has as yet remained unno- 
ticed. The heavy rains which fall on the 
Cordillera of the Andes are the effect of 
evaporation from the Pacific Ocean, and these 
rains feed the enormous streams which sup- 
ply those rivers that empty themselves into 
the Atlantic. It therefore follows, that the At- 
lantic is furnished with water from the Pacific; 
and if, as some have believed, the Atlantida 
existed between the coasts of Africa and Ame* 
rica, its western shores being opposite to the 
mouth of the river Amazon, its inundation may 
have been occasioned by the heavy rains in the 
Andes. 

The vegetable mould in the vaUey of lima 
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aboul two feet deep, and in extremely rich, 
oply repaying the labour of cultivation. Be- 
w the mould is a stratum of sand and pebbles, 
tending about three leagues from the sea- 
and under this a stratum of indurated 
lay, apparently of alluvial depositions. The 
Itttcr seems to have been once the bottom of 
le seat iuid may have been raised above the 
:rel of the surface by some great convulsion; 
1 cannot Buppose with Moreno, Unanue and 
Bthers, that the water has retired from this coast 
much as to occasion a fall of more than four 
indred feet in perpendicular height, which the 
of sand and pebbles holds above the 
iret of the sea at its extreme distance from the 

MRt. 

May not the same principles account for the 
jpeneral belief, that the surface of the Atlantic on 
the eastern shores of the New World is above 
the level of the Pacific un the western shores. 
notwithstanding the apparent contradiction of 
the currents running round Cape Horn into the 
Atlantic? Perhaps the asserted elevatioD, par- 
ticularly in the Gulph of Mexico, is owing to the 
prevailing winds that drive the surface water 
into the gulf, its free egress by a sub-current be- 
ing impeded by the range of the Antilles, whose 
occupy a greater space than their 
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surfaces, and also to the cjostence of rock» 
under water. 

Although Lima is free from the terrifying 
effects of thunder and lightning, it is sub- 
ject to dreadful convulsions which are far 
more frightful and destructive. Earthquakes 
are felt every year, particularly after the 
mists disperse and the summer sun begins to 
heat the earth. They are more commonly 
felt at night, two or three hours after sunset; 
or in the morning about sunrise. The direc- 
tion which they have been observed to keep 
has generally been from south to north, and 
experience has shewn, that from the equator to 
the Tropic of Capricorn the most violent con- 
cussions have taken place about once in every 
fifty years. Since the conquest the following, 
which occurred at Arequipa, Lima and Quito, 
have been the most violent : — 



AREQUIPA. 


LIMA. 


QUITO 


1583 


1586 


1587 


1604 


1630 


1645 


1687 


1687 


1698 


1715 


1746 


1757 


1784 


1806 


1797 


1819 







It has been remarked, that the vegetable 
world suffers very much by a great shock, the 
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ooQDtry about Lima, and all the range of coast 
were particularly affected by that which hap- 
pened in 1678. The crops of wheat, maize, and 
other grain were entirely destroyed, and for 
aereral years afterwards the ground was totally 
unproductive. At that period wheat was first 
brought from Chile, which country has ever since 
been considered the granary of Lima, Guaya- 
quil, and Panama. Feijo, in his description of 
tbe province of Truxillo, says, '' that some of 
tbe valleys which produced two hundred fold of 
wheat before the earthquake in 1 687 did not re- 
produce the seed after it for more than twenty 
years ;** and according to the latest information 
from Chile the crops have failed since the 
earthquake in 1822. The following shocks 
were felt in Lima in the years 1805 and 1810 : — 

1805. 1810. 





9, it 7i r. M. 


Jtnuary 


7, At 9 A. M. 


... 


10, ... 5 A. M. 


• •• 


11, ... 5 r. M. 


... 


97, ... 9 r. M. 


May 


3, ... 7^ A. M. 




... 


1^, ... 5 A. M. 


... 


SI, .. 4^ r. M. 


••• 


16, ... 7 r. M. 


March 


1, ... 5 A.M. 


Jane 


15, ... 5^ A. M 


J«iie 


4y ... i^ r. M. 


Not. 


17, ... 5 A. M* 


July 


1, ... 5 A. M. 


... 


91, ... 7) A.M. 


Nov. 


7, ... 8 r. M. 


... 


94, .*• 5 r. M. 


• •• 


9p ... vB *• M. 


... 


96, ... 5^ r. M. 


Dec 


6, ... 7| P. M. 






*•• 


14, ... 4| r. M. 







Y 
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When one or two faint shocks kre ^'felt in the 
moist weather, they are supposed to indicate a 
change, and the same is expected in the dry or 
liot weather. 

The principal produce of the yalley of lima 
is sugar cane, lucem, alfaifa, maize, wheat, 
beans, with tropical and European fruit, as well 
as culinary vegetables. 

The sUgsur cane is almost exclusively of the 
Creole kind : fine sugar is seldotti made fhnn it 
here, but a coarse sort, called ckancaca, is ex- 
tracted, the method of manufacturing whidi will 
hereafter be described. The principal part of 
the cane is employed in making guarapo; this is 
the expressed juice of the cane fermeiited, and 
constitutes the chief drink of the coloured 
people ; it is intoxicating, and from its eheHp- 
ness its effects are often visible, particularly 
among the indians who come from tiie interior, 
and can purchase this disgusting vice at a low 
rate. The liquor is believed to produce cuta- 
neous eruptions if used by the white people, 
on which account, or more probably from the 
vulgarity implied in drinking it, they seldom 
taste it. I found it very agreeable, and when 
thirsty or over*heated preferred it to any other 
beverage. 



soura AMBRieA. 
t manufacture of rum was expressly for- 
"Ittdden in Peru both by the Monarch and the 
Pope; the former ordained very heavy penalties 
to be inflicted, the latter fulminated his ana- 
themas on those who should violate the royal 
wilL The whole of this strange colonial re- 
Sthctioo had for its object the protection and 
Exclusive privilege of the owners of vineyards 
p the making of spirits — a protection which 
Mt the proprietors upwards of sixty thousand 
jiollars. 

Great quantities of lucem, alfalfa, are cultiva- 
^d. for the purpose of supplying with proven- 
fler the horses and mules of Lima; and not less 
ban twelve hundred asses are kept for the 
lorpose of bringing it from the chacras, small 
H in the valley. It generally grows to the 
ight of three feet, and is cut down hve times 
I the year ; it prospers extremely well during 
he moist weather, but tliere is a great scarcity in 
|m summer or hot season, because it cannot then 
le irrigated, for it has been observed, that if. 
Act cutting, the roots are watered they rot ; 
p this account fodder is not plentiful in sum- 
ter, so that if a substitute for the lucern could 
e introduced it would prove a source of great 
Vcallli to its cultivator. 1 never saw dried 
vm, aad on iaquiring why they did not dry 
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and preserve it, was told, that the experiment 
had been tried, but that the green lucem when 
dried became so parched and tasteless that the 
horses would not eat it, and that the principal 
stems of the full-grown or ripe lucem very often 
contain a snufF-like powder, which is very injuri- 
ous to the animals, producing a kind of madness, 
and frequently killing them. Fat cattle brought 
to Lima are generally kept a few days on lucem 
before they are slaughtered; the farmers are 
therefore very attentive to the cultivation of this 
useful and productive plant. Guinea grass was 
planted near the city by Don Pedro Abadia, but 
' it did not prosper ; whether the failure were 
occasioned by the climate, or by ignorance of 
management, I cannot say, but I am inclined to 
believe that the latter was the case. 

Wheat is sowni, but no reliance can be placed 
on a produce adequate to repay the farmer, 
although the quality in favourable seasons is 
very good. It often happens, that the vertical 
sun has great power before the grain is formed, 
at which time the small dew drops having 
arranged themselves on different parts of the 
ear into minute globules, these are forcibly acted 
on by the sun's rays before evaporation takes 
place, and operating as so many convex lenses, 
the grain is burnt, and the disappointed far- 
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h'xng but a deep browD powder 
in its place. I have sometimes seen a field of 
wheat ur other grain most luxuriantly green in 
the evening, and the day following it has been 
parched and dry ; this transition the farmer 
«8y» is the effect of frost ; which will perhaps 
be admitted to be a correct explaQation, if we 
coQsider that during the night the wind has 
come from the eastward, and has passed over a 
range of the Andes at a short distance. It some- 
times also happens that the moist season conti- 
iDcs for a long period, or that after clear weather 
p'tfie mints return; now should the farmer inri- 
e his 6elds during this intermission, or should 
lie mists continue, the plants shoot up to such a 
tgreat height that straw alone is harvested ; but 
in this case, aware of the result, he often cuts 
Ae green com for fodder, or turns his cattle on 
it lo feed. 

The growth of maize is much attended to, 
and Tcry large quantities are annually consumed 
in Lima by the lower classes, and as food for 
bogs, some of which animals become extremely 
Hit with this grain, and in less time than if 
tied on any other kind. Three sorts of maize 
are cultivated here, each of which has its pe- 
culiar properties and uses. It appears to have 
Lextetwirc use among the iodians 



\ 
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before the arrival of the Spamards; for, on 
digging the huacas, or burying groimda, at 
the distance of forty leagues from lima, I 
have often found great quantities of it. A 
large deposit was discoveired in square pits or 
ciaterns, made of sun-dried bricks, on afann 
called Vinto, where no doubt there had either 
been a public grauary, or, as some people 
imagine, a dep6t formed by Huaina Capao* on 
leading hi9 troops against the ChimUf a k^ig d 
the coasts, about the year 1 420. The graiA was 
quite entire wheu it was takeu up, ^though» 
according to the above hypothesis, it had been 
under ground about four hundred years ; owing 
its preservation perhaps to the dry nnd ia 
which it was buried- \tn depth beneath th«. 
surface was about four feet, qn the ridge of a 
range of sand hi}Is, where no moisture could 
reach it by absorption from below, its elevatioii 
being about 700 feet above the level qf the sea, 
and 600 above that of the nearest river. { 
planted pome qf it, but it did not grow: bowT 
ever its fattenipg qualities were not destrqyed, 
and the neighbouring farmers and inhabitants of 
the adjacent villages profited by the discovery. 
Large quantities of beans are hi^rvested in 
this valley for the support of the slaves on the 
estates and plantations, but the inarket of lim^ 
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priocipally supplied from vatles, the valleys 
the coast to the northward. 
Although abundaDce of tropical and altra- 
llropical fruit trees are cultivated in the gardens 
and orchards belonging to the farm houses, and 
^timtas, Beats, in the valley, 1 shall defer an ac- 
teunt of them until I describe the gardens in 
ted about the city. 

Cuhnary vegetables are grown here in 
%bundance, including a great part of those 
%nown in Europe, as well as those peculiar to 
^arm climates. The yuca, casava, merits par- 
*ticular attention, on account of its prolific pro- 
'duce, delicate taste, and nutritious qualities ; 
it grows to about five feet high; its leaves are 
Wvidcd into seven fioger-like lobes of a beauti- 
ful green, and each plant will generally yield 
■bout eight roots of the size of large carrots, of 
\ white colour, under a kind of rough barky 
insk. In a raw state its taste is somewhat simi- 
lo that of the chesnut, and of a very agree* 
lible flavour when roasted nr boiled ; the young 
'"bada and leaves are also cooked, and are as good 
■pin^fe. It is propagated by planting the 
Iks or stems of the old crop, cutting them 
cImc to the ground after about four inches are 
buried in the mould, which must be light and 
rather sandy. Two species are known; the 
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crop of the one arrives at full growth in three 
months, but this is not considered of so good a 
quality, nor is it so productive as the other, 
which is six months before it arrives at a state 
of perfection. They are distinguished by the 
yellowish colour of the latter, and the perfectly 
white colour of the former. The disadvantage 
attending these roots, is, that they cannot be 
kept above four or five days before they become 
very black, when they are considered unfit fi)r 
use. Starch is made from them in considerable 
quantities, by the usual method of bruising, 
and subjecting them to fermentation, in order 
to separate the farina. The mandioc, a variety 
of this genus, is unknown on the western side 
of the Continent : thus all danger of injury 
from its poisonous qualities is precluded. 

Several varieties of the potatoe are cultivated 
and yield very abundant crops. They appear 
to have been known in this part of the New 
World before it was visited by the Spaniards, and 
not to have been confined to Chile, their native 
country. I found this probability on their ha- 
ving a proper name in the Quichua language, 
whilst those plants that have been brought into 
the country retain among the indians their 
Spanish names alone. 
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Camola, coiiimouly called sweet potatoes, 
ud by the Spaniards batatax, are produced in 
[Tcat abundance, of both the yellow and purple 
inds. I have seen them weighiii'j ten pounds 
|Bcb ; when roasted or boiled their taste is 
nrectcr than that of the chesuut, and all classes 
r people eat them. They become much more 
ihnaceoua ifexposed for some time to tlie sua 
lAer they are taken out of the ground ; and if 
£pt dry they will remain good for six months. 
fhey are propagated by setting pieces of the 
■ranches of old plants, to procure which the 
amote itself is sometimes planted. 

Although the arracacha which is grown in this 
nUeyis neither so large nor so well lasted as 
bat which is produced in a cooler climate, it is 
jtvertheless an exceedingly good esculent It is 
plUrated in a rich, loose soil, and has generally 
ve or six roots, something Uke parsnips, but of a 
ifferent flavour; they are not very mealy.and re- 
nire but little cooking; they are, however, very 
isyofdigestion, on which account ihcy are given 
»tbe sick and convalescent; the leaves bear a 
^^reat resemblance to tliose of celery. The planta- 
tion iscitliur from cuttings of the root, like pota- 
toes, or from the seed ; in the first case the roots 
are full grown in three months, but in the latter 
io not less than fivv. If allowed to remain in the 
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ground double the time mentioned the roots con- 
tinue to increase in size, without any detriment 
to their taste. Starch is sometimes made from thfe 
roots^ and used in the same manner as the arrow 
root is in other countries. Only the white arra- 
cacha is here cultivated . The arracacha deserves 
the attention of Europeans; it would, I am pretty 
certain, prosper in England, because its natord 
temparature, where it thrives best, is in about 
60" of Fahrenheit. 

The tamate, love apple, is very much culti- 
vated, and is in frequent use both in the kitcheii 
and for confectionary, and produces a very 
agreeable acid. 

Capsicum, cayenne pepper, cyt, is abundant ; 
I have counted nine different sorts, the lai^est, 
rocotos, about the size of a turkey's egg, and 
the smallest, which is the most pungent, not 
thicker than the quill of a pigeon's feather; 
the quantity of this spice used in America 
is enormous; I have frequently seen a per- 
son, particularly among the indians, eat as a 
relish, twenty or thirty pods, with a little salt 
and a piece of bread. One kind called pimiento 
duke is made into a very delicate salad, by 
roasting the pods over hot embers, taking away 
the outer skin, and the seeds from the inside, 
and seasoning with salt, oil, and vinegar. 
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It is rather a surprising fact, that manure is 
never used on the farms or plantations. The 
astonishing fertility of the soil, which has been 
under cultivation for upwards of three hundred 
years, and produced luxuriant annual crops, 
appears to be supported by the turbid water 
from the mountains, during the rainy season, 
with which it is irrigated. This water, like that 
of the Nile, leaves on the ground a slimy film, 
which is said to contain a considerable quantity 
of animal matter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Viceroys and Archbishopft orLima Viceroyaltj, Extent Viceroy** THki 

and PriTik^es Royal Aodiaoce Cabildo......Ponn8 of Law Mifi- 

tary Relijpoii IiiqiiisitioD....Setsioiiff and P ft)cie e B ei..^Arditiiriiopu.<« 

Royal Patronage Ecclesiastical Tribunals Chapter, CaMdo Eeek* 

tiaatico CQrates.....«.Asylani of Inimanity.......Minor Tribunals....^ 

CoimUado Cnuade...*Treasiiry, Aocompts.... rcsyomKrfwipg, rtvtam 

dicato, 

Lima is the metropolitan, and the richest city 
of South America. Under the Spanish regime 
it has been the residence of forty-three Viceroys, 
counting from Don Francisco Pizarro to the pre- 
sent Don Jose de la Sema, who abandoned the 
capital in 1821, when the patriot army entered. 
It also enumerates nineteen archbishops, from 
Don Fray Geronimo de Loaisa, who arrived in 
1540, to Don Bartolome Maria de las Heras, 
who was compelled by General San Martin to 
retire in 1821. 

In the list of Viceroys we find four grandees 
of Spain, two titled princes, one archbishop, 
one bishop, and three licentiates ; the rest were 
military officers, but none of them Americans. 
Among the archbishops is Saint Thoribio de 
Mogroviejo, who was presented in 1678, and 
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the exercise of his ecclesiastical duties was 
BO uDremitting, that lie visited his extensive 
diocese three times, and confirmed upwards of 
a million of persons, one of whom was Saint 
Knse of Lima. He died in I60G, and was 
canonized by Benedict XIII. in 1727. 

The Viceroyalty of Peru formerly extended 
the south confines of Mexico to those of 
Chile, including all the Spanish possessions in 
South America, and what the Spaniards call 
mendional America, The Viceroyalty of Santa 
Fe de Bogotii was separated from Peru, and 
established in 1718 i that of Buenos Ayres 

1777. 

The titles of the Viceroy of Peru were His 

:cellency Don . Viceroy and Captain- 
general of Peru, President of the Royal Audi- 
eDce, Superintendent Subdelegateof the Royal 
Finances, Posts and Temporalities, Director- 
geoeral of the Mining Tribunal, Governor of 
Callao, Royal Vice-patron, kc. 

As Viceroy he was the immediate represen- 
tative of the King, and answerable to him alone 
•s President of the Council of Indies, Comtjo de 
Jndiai: to which tribunal all complaints and 
appeals were directed, as well as the residen- 
tial reports. Petitions ti( every description 
were presented directed or addressed to him, 
the despatch of wliicb he was assisted by a 
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legal adviser^ called asesar genial, whose writ* 
ten report was generally confirmed by the sub- 
signature of the Viceroy, but from these there 
was an appeal to the Royal Audience. It has beeii 
the custom of the Viceroys to appoint an hour 
in the[^moming, and another in the afternoon, for 
receiving personally from the hands of the peti- 
tioners papers addressed to them ; but the secre- 
tary's office was always open for such documents. 

In his quality of Captain-general he wa^ 
charged with all political affairs, thpse rehr 
ting to fortification, and the defence of the 
country by land and sea, for which purpose the 
whole of the military and naval department^ 
were subject to his immediate orders ; but in 
cases of emergency he usually called a junta de 
guerra, council of war. All courts martial were 
held by his orders, and their sentences require4 
his confirmation before they were pmt in execor 
tion, but if he chose he could refer thie whole to 
the revision of the cansgo de guerra permanente, 
in Spain. 

In the capacity of President of the Rop) 
Audience the Viceroy assisted at the sittings 
whenever he pleased, and catered at any hour 
which he thought proper during a session. 
When he proposed to assist in state, he on- 
Aounced his intention, and a deputation of th^ 
Judges attended him from his palace to the hall; 
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ton his arrival at tiie door the porter called 
aloud, the president I when all the attorneyH, 
advocates and others met and conducted him to 
his chair; the judges contioued standing until 
be was seated and nodded permission for them 
to resume their seats. The session being 
faiflhed, all the members of the audience, re- 
-^Qt, judges, oidorcs, and fiscal, accompanied 
turn to the door of bis apartment in the palace, 
the regent walking on his left, and the other 
meinberg preceding him two and two. The 
^^nesidency of the audience was merely hono- 
^pary, as the president had neither a deli- 
' iMralive nor a consulting voice, but all sen- 
tences of the tribunal must have had his sig- 
nature, which may be called the veto, before 
they could be put in execution. On the 
arrival of any new laws, royal ordinances, or 
Bcfacdules. the Viceroy was summoned by the 
tribunal tu the hall of accords, sa/a dc aaierda, 
where they were presented to him, and the 
ceremony of obedience to them performed by 
hia kissing the King's signature and then lay- 
ing the paper on his head, which act was 
recorded by the escrihano de camara. 

The Viceroy, as President of the Ro3ral 
Aodicnce made a private report annually to the 
Ung, through the Council of Indies, of the 
Lud even of the private characters of the 
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members of the tribunal. He could also direct 
secret inquiries respecting any member whose 
conduct might have excited suspicion. 

All presidents of audiences, as well as the 
members, were forbidden to marry within the 
boundaries of their jurisdiction without the ex- 
press permission of the King; they were like- 
wise prohibited all commercial concerns, pos. 
session of personal property, becoming god- 
fathers to infants, and even visiting kay private 
family. The Marquis of Aviles, Viceroy of 
Lima, was, before his appointment, married to a 
native of Lima, but he was never known to visit 
any of her relatives ; however, Abascal, Mar- 
quis de la Concordia, judging it to be a prudent 
and conciliatory measure to break through this 
restriction during the unquiet times of his 
government, visited different families, and at- 
tended at several public feasts, giving others 
in return. 

At the expiration of five years, the term for 
which viceroys, governors, &c. were appointed, 
and on the arrival of a successor, a commissioner, 
generally a judge, was nominated by the King, 
to take what was termed la residencia. Six 
months were allowed for all persons who con- 
sidered themselves aggrieved to lay before this 
commissioner a full statement of their case, 
and at the termination of the six months the 
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irhole of the papers which had been presented 
were forwarded to the Council of Indies for the 
JDspcctiou of that tribunal. 

Ah Superintendent Subdelegatc merely pla- 
ced Ihe Viceroy above all the tribunals, he had 
other authority over them, except, indeed, the 
don of the higher officers, who bad after- 
ds to obtain a confirmation from the King; 
k of confirming the lower officers nominated 
Ijjr their superior ones. It may be considered 
U honorary distinction, except that of royal 
Bancier, as such he presided quarterly at the 
lerienil passing of accounts and inspection of 
reasures. 

' As Royal Vice-patron all collated benefices 
bqtrired his confirmation. The Archbishop 
roposcd to liim three individuals, and it gene- 
lily happened that Ihe first ou the list received 
it confirmation ; but this wait optional in the 
ice-patron, who could confirm any one of 
lose whom he chose. This prerogative was 
len the cause of serious disputes between the 
Iccroy and tlie Archbishop. As Oovernor- 
NKral of Callao, he visited its fortifications 
Hce a year, for which he had an additional 
mm of five hundred dollars for each visit. Ilia 
whole salary amounted to sixty-one thousand 
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The Royal Audience of Lima waa establish- 
ed in 1541, and composed of a President, 
Regent, eight Oidores or Members, two Fis- 
cals, (one civil, the other criminal ) Relatares, 
Reporters, Escribanos^ Scriveners or Recorders, 
Porters, and an Alguacil Mayor, also two. ^A:tf^ 
des de Carte. The official costume of the regent 
and members was a black under dress with 
white laced cuffs over those of the cbaft, a blade 
robe or cloak with a cape about three quarters of 
a yard square, generally of velvet, called the 
toga; and a collar or ruff having two. comers in 
front ; this was black and covered with white lace 
or cambric : a small trencher cap, carried in 
their hands, completed their costume. When 
divested of their robes they bore a gojd-headed 
cane or wsdking-stick with large black silk tas- 
sels and cord, which was the insignia of a 
magistrate, or of any one in command, and 
called the baton. 

The sessions of the audience were held 
every day, excepting holidays, from nine o'clock 
in the morning till twelve; and here all cases 
both civil and criminal were tried, either by the 
whole of the members or by committees, and 
there was no appeal, except in some few cases, to 
the Consejo de Indias. The audience was a 
court of appeal from any other authority, even 



Fftom the ecclesiastical courts, by a recurso de 
Jmersa; but all its sentences required the signa- 
ture of the Viceroy or President; fur the obtain- 
ing of which, an escribano de camara waited on 
hia excellency every day with all those papers 
that had received the signatures of the audi- 
ence and required to be signed by him. Pa- 
purs addressed to the audience were beaded 
with mui poderoso senor, most potent lord; and 
the title of the members in session was high- 
ness, altesa, individually that uflordship, senoria. 
|» The Cabildo of Lima had two Akaldfs Ordi- 
f furiof. twelve Rt^idores, a Sintlko Proeurtidor, a 
Secretary, an Aiguadi Mayor and a legal Advi- 
sor called the Ascsor. The Cabildo appointed out 
of its own members a Justice of Police, Jues de 
PoHeia; a Jurx de Aguas, who decided in all 
questions respecting the water^works belong- 
ing to the city and suburbs; also a Fiel Egecutor, 
for examining weights and measures. The 
Royal Ensign, Al/eret Real was another member 
dtofido, appointed by the King, who held in bis 
poasession the royal standard, (the same that 
WW brought by Pizarro) which was carried by 
the aiferes real, accompanied by the Viceroy, a 
deputation from the audience, another from tlie 
Cabitdo, including the two alcaldes, and otliers 
..the ditferent corporate bodies, ia so- 
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lemn prooession through some of the priiu 
cipal streets of the city, on the 8th of Jaar 
iiary, being the anniversary of the foundation 
of lima. The title of aiferes real was heredi- 
tary in the family of the Count of Monte Mar, 
y Monte Blanco. 

The Viceroy was President of the Cabilda 
The alcaldes had cognizance in all causes cog- 
nizable by governors ; their sentences had the 
same force, and were carried by appeal to the 
audience. 

The forms of law in the Spanish tribunals 

were very complicated, tedious and expensive. 

The escribano wrote down all declarations, accu* 

Sations, and confessions, and the courts decided 

on the merits of the case according to what was 

read to them by the relator from the writingB 

presented; the client, if in prison, not being 

admitted to hear his own cause. The tribunals^ 

or^^ judges very reluctantly deprived a man of 

his life, but they had no regard to his personal 

liberty ; even a supposition of criminality was 

sufficient to incarcerate an individual, perhi^ 

for years, during which he had not the power 

to prove himself innocent. From the facility 

of imprisonment it was not considered a dis* 

grace, and a prisoner often received visits from 

his friends in a jail, which he returned as a mat* 
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' of politeness when liberated. I saw ph- 
here who had been incarcerated for 
p years, some for murder; their causes 
!>-Bot then and probably never would be 
nnished till dealh stepped in. 

The Viceroy visited all the prisonB on the 

PFnday before Easter, and two days before Christ- 

1, when he discbarged some persons who were 

laonfincd for petty crimes. A surgeon and one 

r the akaUcs visited the prisons every day, 

irbich visits produced much good ; the alcalde 

■A corie examined their food two or three times 

■A week, and dttciided to any complaints respect* 

ling the internal arrangements made by the 

icaide, jailor. 

Of the military, not only those who were in 
actual service, but the militia, and persons who 
had held military rank, and had retired, were 
tried by their particular laws, or court martials. 
This exemption was called /«tf/o, but its enjoy- 
meat was not equally extended. The private, 
the corporal, and the serjeant might be tried, 
coodemned and executed, but the sentence of 
u ofiicer required the confirmation of the Cap- 
taiD-geDcral, and in some cases the approbation 
of the King. 

The Roman Catholic religion n'as establi.<thed 
Iwre in the same manner as in all the Spanish 
lomitiioas, all aectaries being excluded. The 
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inexorable tribunal for the protection of the for* 
mer, and for the persecution of the latter, held 
its sessions in Lima» and was one of the three in- 
stituted in South America, the other two being 
at Mexico and Carthagena. 

Much has been written at different times re- 
specting this Tribunal de la Fe, tribunal of fiedth^ 
and much more has been said about it, in oppo- 
sition to the old Spanish adage, de Rey e Inqmr 
^ion — chiton^ of the King and the Inquisition-— 
not a word. The primitive institution was en- 
tirely confined to adjudge matters strictly here- 
tical, but it soon assumed cognizance of civil 
and political affairs, becoming at the same time 
the stay of the altar, and the prop of the thiion; 

All the sessions of the Inquisition being inac- 
cessible, and the persons tried, consulted, or 
called in as evidence having been sworn to keep 
secret every thing which they should hear, see, 
or say, has, in a great measure, deprived the 
public of any knowledge respecting what trans- 
pired in its mysterious proceedings. 

This tribunal could condemn to fine, confis- 
cation, banishment, or the flames. Since its 
erection in 1 570, not fewer than forty individuals 
have been sentenced to the latter punishment, 
from which one hundred and twenty have es- 
caped by recantation. The last who suffered 
was a female of the name of Castro, a native of 
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toledo, in Spain. She was burnt in the year 

Formerly the portraits of those unfor- 

nate iodividuala who had been burnt were 

mg up, with the names annexed, in the pas- 

i leading from the cathedral to the Sa^ario, 

ere also the names of those who had recanted 

were exposed, having a large red cross on the 

paonel, but no portrait. In the year 1612, aa 

H^oe of the results of the promulgation of the 

H^stilution, this revolting exhibition was re* 

Ksoved. 

Hi Tbe tribunal was composed of three Inqui- 

Hwtort and two secretaries, called of despatch 

kod of secret, liddespachotfdelaecreio; algutuiks, 

or bailiffs, porters, brothers of punishment, 

being lay brothers of the order of Dominicacts, 

wboK duty it was to attend when requested, and 

lo inflict corporal punishment on the unhappy 

^Tictims of persecution. There were also bro- 

Blhers of charity, of the liospitallcry order of 

'Saint Juan de Dios. to whom the care of tbe 

Hck was confided ; and both were sworn not to 

divulge what they had done or seen. Besides 

these, a great unmber of commissaries were 

appointed by the iuquisitoro, in the principal 

towoB within their jurisdiction, for the purpose 

of furnishing them with information on every 

^r denounced ; also of forwarding accusa- 
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tions, pfocedses, and petsons acccis^d, to the 
tribuDol. Qualifiers were elected, whose duty 
h was to spy out whatever might appear to thetti 
ofiensive to religfioQ, in books, prints or images $ 
they likewise reported to the tribunal their opi* 
nion of new publications. These were wretches 
worse than riander, for not even the secrets of 
the grave could escape them ! 

All books, before thcfy were offered for sale, 

must have had a permit from the Inquisition ; 

and if they were contained in the published list 

of prohibited works, the possessor was oMiged 

td go to a (^ali^aukr, qualifier, and deliver them 

to him ; and should a person have known thif 

another had such books in his possession, if was 

his duty to denounce the individual, whose 

house, through this circumstance, was subject 

to a visit from those holy men. When such' 

books were found, the owner became atnetiable 

to any punishment which these arbitrary priests 

might think proper to inflict The puf^ishment 

was generally a fine, which was of the greittest 

utility to the judges, because all the salaries 

were paid out of fines and confiscations; and a 

stipend arising from a canonry in each cathedral 

within their jurisdiction. It was often said by the 

people, that some books were prohibited because 

they were bad ; others were bad, because they 

were prohibited. 
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The inquisitors were secular priests, and 
distinguished from the others by wearing a pale 
aiue silk cutr, buttoned over that of the coat. 
"hey were addressed as lords spiritual, and 
when speaking, although individually, used the 
plural pronoun mc. 

The inquisitorial power was never exercised 
over the Indians or negroes, who were consi- 
dered in the class of neophytes; but every other 
individual, including the viceroy, archbishop, 
I judges, prebenda, &c. was subject to its almost 
omnipotent authority. 

Linia was the see of a bishop from 1539 to 
IMI, when it was created an archbishopric by 
Paul IV., being a suffragan to the mitre of Seville 
till the year 1571. It was afterwards erected 
into a metropolitan, and has for suffragans the 
btshopB of 

PhBuni. „....arae(td in IU3 

Cnan ...„....^.. „ IsM 

Quito „ l&is 

flantiago do Chile „ Is6l 

CoBwptkB de Cliite .. „ ljS4 

rraSOo _ 1477 

Giuuuu^ „ 1611 

Arcqnipa „ 1611 

Cunm „ 1786 

MartiM 1806 

The two bulls of Alexander VI. of \A93 and 

01 gtve to Ferdinand and Isabella the entire 

2 11 
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possession of those countries 4iaCov6teA, and 
diat m^ht from time to time be discovered bf 
them asid liieir successors, m America ; and the 
pope, being mfiMbk in his decrees, these b«tli 
deprived the see of Rome of all direct influence 
in the Spanish colonies, and gave to the Kii^ 
of Spain the right of repulsing any jurisdiction 
which die popes might attempt to exercise tbero. 
1%us any decree, mandate, bull^ or comitii8sio& 
fbom the pope required the Banction of royal $sf* 
probation before it was valid in this country ; and 
even for the prevention of what were teiued re* 
served cases, liie Kings took care to obtain 
extensive privileges for tiie archbishops and 
bishops. All briefs^ bulls, dispensations^ ladui^ 
gences, and other pontifical acts were aent firoai 
Rome to the King ; and the Council of faidies 
had the exclusive examination, admission or n^ 
jection of them, as they might consider them 
advantageous or injurious to the royal prerogative 
in the colonies. 

The right of patronage belonged exclusively 
to the King ; he had the presentation to all arch- 
bishoprics and bishoprics, and every other office 
even to the lowest was filled by the royal will. 
The presentation to vicarages, curacies, chap- 
lainries, &c. was delegated to the Vioeroy, as 
Vice-patron; and if any dispute sbouldaiise 
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respectiDg the due exercise of this delegated 
authority, it was carried before the Council of 
ladies, which wasauthohzed to reguUiLeanysuch 
omtroversies. This entirety deprived the pope 
cf all iDterferiDg power; indeed he enjoyed no 
right than that of granting bulls, briefs, 
tu. when they were requested, and of deciding 
cases of conscience, when they were sub- 
Bitted to him by the Council of Indies. 

All bishops and other beoehced priests 
nodered to the King, as patron, the entire rent 
«f their benefice for one year ; it was called the 
mntmta, and was paid in six annual instalments. 
The revenue of the mitres was derived from the 
lUhes ; two ninths of which belonged to the King, 
kc fourth to the mitre and the remainder was 
iplied to the other ministers of the gospel, 
both uf the choir and collated benefices. For 
Ibe security of the royal privileges, every bishop 
Made oath, before he took possession of his see, 
that be would respect the royal patronage, and 
Dever oppose the exercise of its rights. 

The archbishop had his ecclesiastical tribu- 
hJ. mnd so had all bishops in the Spanish colo- 
It was composed of himself, as president, 
fiscal, aad provi-tor %'icar general Allurdi- 
Mnteoceswure given by the provisor, the 
It's sigoalure being subjoined; but all 
iportant cases were judged by the archbishop. 
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The jurisdiction of this tribunal embraced all 
causes spiritual, such as orders, marriages, di- 
vorces, legitimations, pious legacies, monastical 
portions or dowries, with the defence and pre- 
servation of the immunities of the church, and 
contentious disputes between the members of 
the church, as well as those preferred by la[ymen 
against priests. All who had received holy or- 
ders enjoyed the fuero eccksiastico, and all cri- 
minal ^complaints against the clergy must be 
laid before the ecclesiastical tribunal, but there 
was an appeal to the royal audience, as has bera 
mentioned, by a recwrso defuersa. 

Suits instituted in ah ecclesiastical court 
were equally as tedious and expensive as those 
of a secular one. 

Five provincial councils have been held here 
for the regulation of church discipline. The two 
first were held in 1551 and 1567 by Don Fray 
Geronimo de Loaisa, and the other three in 
1582, 1591, and 1601, by Saint Thoribio de 
Mogroviejo. 

The provincial of each monastic order was 
the prelate, or head of the order ; he judged, in 
the first instance, of any misdemeanour commit- 
ted by the individuals wearing the habit; he also 
inflicted corporal as well as spiritual punish- 
ments ; besides ordering temporal privations, on 
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'hich account monasteries were not subject to 

le ordinary. 
The chapter, or cabildo ecclaitutico, of Lima 
had a dean, a subdean, a magisterial canon, a 
doctoral, a peaiteatiary and a treasurer; six 
prebendaries, four canons, six demi-proporcion. 
arie», medio racioneros, and for the service of 

le choir four royal chaplains, two choral chap- 
hiDs, a master of ceremonies, besides chaunters, 
musicians, mo/iaci/los, who served at the altar; 
porters, beadtes, &.c. The prebendaries and 
ms were distinguished from other clergymen 
■'by wearing white lace or cambric cuffs. 

In the Spanish colonies the care of souls 
was confided to rcctoral curates, who otficialed 
in parishes where the population was principally 
Spaniah or white Creoles ; they received a 
■tipend out of the tithes, and from their pa- 
rishioners they were entitled to the firstlings, 
primicias, which consisted of one bushel of grain 
of each description, harvested by each sepa- 
rate individual, if the quantity harvested ex. 
ceeded seven bushels; but no more than one 
waa exacted, however great the quantity of 
grain might be. For animals and fruits they 
generally compounded with their parishioners. 
They were also paid for baptisms, marriages 
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and fimerals ; besides wlui^ tiiey had perqui* 
sites arising from church feasts, masses, &c. 

The doctriaal curates were those destikied 
to towns or parishes the population of wtudb 
was composed chiefly of indians; they had 
iewer perquisites, and received nothing for bap* 
tisms, marriages, or funerals, but a sum esta* 
hlished by the synod, which was very small 
They had however a istipend asugned them by 
the King» which they got from the treasury : 
it seldom exceeded (QO dollars. 

The missionaries enjoyed curial and apos- 
tolical privileges in thdr villages^or reductions; 
they were of the order of Franciscans^ who at 
the extinction of the Jesuits fiUed alL the mis^ 
Mons vacated by this death*blow to the advance^ 
ment of Christianity amcmg the unchristianiEed 
tribes of indians in South America. 

The election of curates took place about 
every four years, and was called the amatrs^ 
at which time all those possessed of benefices, 
and who wished to be removed, presented thes-' 
selves ; having first obtained permission firoai 
the archbishi^, and left another dergyman in 
charge of their parish. The archbishop and 
{Q\kt'exa$mmdort$ exuDwied them in Latin tmk 
tibep}ogi(^ pomts, and either approved or n* 
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proved them. If the former, an allegation of 
i^erits and services was preseoted, without any 
expression of inclination to any particular 

'isb, and after all the examinations were 
.coded the archbishop nominated three indivi- 
dualB to each of the third class or richest liv 

!. These nominations were forwarded to 
JHie Vice-patron, who confirmed one of each 
Ihree, and presented him with the benefice, re* 
AiniiDg immediately the two remaining ones, 
^t of these, other nominations were made for 
fbe second class, and then sent for confirma- 
.tion. The returns furnished names for the 
Arst or lowest class. The archbishop could 

oint, on the death of a curate, any priest to 
ftll the vacancy pro tempore without the con- 
GrmatioD of the Vice-patron. 

All persons who received holy orders must 
poaseH a sufficient congrua to support them 
decently, if not, they were ordained by a title 
of adscription, by which the archbishop coald 
attach them to any curacy as assistants or 
eoedjutors. 

No curate or priest could enjoy two livings 
or beoefices, nor absent himself under any pre- 
tence from the one he held without an express 
pennisvioD from the *-icar-general; none could 
appear as evidence in cases where there was a 
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possibility of the culprits being sentenced to 
death, and they were expressly prohibited 
from interfering, either directly or indirectly, as 
magistrates. It is certainly to be regrettedt 
that in all parts of the world, I mean the Chris- 
tian world, the same laws are not established; 
for what ought to be more dear to a shepherd 
than his flock ; but alas ! many take charge of 
it for the sake of the fleece, and for that only. 

Some of the popes, imagining in their ardour 
of usurpation, that they should increase the 
sanctity of the Church by elevating it above 
the reach of the lav^, barred its doors against 
the civil magistracy, and made it (he refuge of 
outlaws ; thus, mistaking pity for piety, Chris- 
tian forgiveness for religious protection : hence 
the temple was opened to the murderer, his 
hands still reeking with the blood of his fellow 
citizen, and closed against the minister of jus- 
tice, whose duty it was to avenge the crime ; as 
if , God had established his church for the pro* 
tection of vices in this world, which he has 
threatened with eternal punishment in the next- 
Spain, either through fear or as the bigot of 
ancient customs, maintains her asylums on the 
plan to which Charlemagne reduced them in 
France in the eighth century. By the request of 
the King a bull was issued, dated 12th Sept 
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^772. Umiting the place of immunity throughout 
lie Spanish dominions to one church in each 
paaller town, and to two in large cities; the 
^rario and San Larazo enjoyed this privilege 
pLima. 

The immunity of the church protected a 
B8D who had killed another by chance or in 
Bs owo defence; but if he had been guilty of 
murder, or had maliciously wounded a person 
^ as to cause his death, it delivered him over 
)a tltf civil authorities at their request. The 
(•mmission <^ a crime in the church or its 
^lcf>end«nciefl precluded ijnm^unity, which was 
> withheld from persons convicted of high 
, although they might take refuge in a 
livileged church; from tliose suspected of 
hefOAy; heretics; jews; furgersof royal or apus- 
|o)ic letters or patents; the defrauders of any 
^ftnk or public treasury; false coiners of coin 
parrent in the country ; violaters of churches, or 
MtFOyexB of church property; persons who 
L|)ed from prison, fiom the otKcers of jus* 
from exile, public labours or the galleys; 
Jblasphemcrfi; sorcerers; the ejccomnuntcated; 
debtors and thieves. 

ThuB it appears, that immunity was available 
only ID cases of manslaughter; but if the per- 
\ accused had been guilty of murder, before 
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it could be proved against him, be generally took 
care to make bis escape and elude tbe punish- 
ment. The same may be said of the greater 
number of the instsmces to which immunity was 
denied ; for few suffered, like Joab, after hav- 
ing taken hold of the horns of tbe altar. 

The other tribunals in Lima were el Cath 
suladoj or the Board of Oommerce, founded in 
1613. It had a prior and two consuls, who de- 
cided in all mercantile affairs; they had an 
asesor or legal adviser, secretary, notary and 
porters; the Tribunal of the Holy Crusade, 
founded in 1574, for the promulgation of the 
pope's bulls, and collection of this part of the 
royal revenue; the Royal Treasury, established 
in 1607, for the receipt of all treasure appertain- 
ing to the crown, and the payment of all perscMis 
in the employ of the government ; the Tribund 
of General Accompts ; that of Temporalities, for 
recovering the value or rents of the possessions 
and property of the ex Jesuits; and, lastly, the 
Tribunal of the Protomedicato, for the examina- 
tion of students in medicine and surgery: it 
was composed of a president, a fiscal and two 
examiners. 
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ii£ system of taxation in the Spanish colonies 
X as complicated as their law Buits in the 
courts of justice, and the ingenuity of the theory- 
practised in the exchequer can only be equalled 
H jby ibc resignation of the people to the practice. 
^Qrbe alcavala was the most ancient and most pru- 
pductive tax iu the colonies; it was granted by 
the Cortes to the King of Spain, in 1342, to 
defray the expenses of the war against the 
Mooni. At that time it was rated at five per 
cent., but in the year 1 360 it was increased to 
ten per cent. The order for the collection of this 
Hjttx in Peru was issued in l5l)l ; it was first fixed 
Vkere at two per cent., and afterwards increased, 
according to the exigenccB of the state, and 
the submission of the people, to six and a half 
I per cent. 
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This tax was levied on every sale and resale 
of moveable and immoveable property; all mer- 
chandize, manufactured produce, animals, build- 
ings, in fine; all kinds of pttpeftty were liable to 
this impost the moment they were brought into the 
market/ and all contracts specified its payment 
Retail deateM genetally compounded according 
to their stock and presumed sale, and were 
compelled to a:bide by the coTHpositiott. 

Those indians who became sublet to the 
law of conquest, that is, all whose forefathers 
did not rolmitB^if resign tbeMselvei^ to> tbe 
Spanish anthoritSev, and soUciit a curate, with* 
ont causiiig! any txpe&se to be kKMArred ki tfaetf 
discovery or ilnbjection, fwid Mr annuiil tritete 
from the sge of eigirteeiy to fifty. Thig ttftutA 
varied very mtreh in diS^tetA provinces ; sooie 
payii^ seven dollars and a hdtf at yesi#, otheiH 
only two ttfid a half. Am indian fni^ redeesl 
hi^ tribute by advtocing a certain sum, propo!^> 
tionate to hi^ age and tbe annual fribote. Tlie 
tax wars collected by tbe subdtlegedM, governori 
of districts, wh^ vvrere sallowed sii^ pet dettt. 
on the sufm ^theted, according to the Uibnte 
roll, which was i^enewed every five years by t 
tommifiisioner called tbe visUador. This dire^ft 
tax was mdre itksom^ to the people thcln any 
other, and caused much general disednteM^ 
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riithoQgli those who paid it enjoyed priTUeges 
■ore than equal to the impost. 

AU metals paid to the King a fifth, for the col- 
lectieB of which proper officers and offices were 
estabtiithed. Gold in its Dative state was car- 
Red 10 tlie royal foundry, casa real de fundicioH, 
kwhere it vras reduced to in^^ots, each of which 
s aitsayed and marked, its quality and weight 
leing Kjiecified; after which the fifth was paid, ami 
tea it was offered for sale. Silver was also takto 
I its pure state, called pitta, and it was contra- 
iDd to sell it uutil it had been melted, and each 
Mr marked iu the same manner as the <,'old. 
e metals were subject to a similar impost, but 
iduc«d to birs by the miDcrs, who afterwards 
I the fifth. 

Titles paid an annual fine of five hundred 
iars each to ihc King, unless the person in 
possession redeemed it by paying ten thousand 
dollars. This lax. although unproductive in some 
parts, was worthy of attention in Lima, where 
there were sixty-three tilled personages, mar- 
quises, counts and viscounts. 

All judicial proceedingtiin tlie different courts 
of juRtice, civil, criminal, military and ecclesi- 
astical ; all agreements, testimonies, and public 
acts, were required to be on stamped paper, 
^ing to a royal order dated in 163S. It 
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was stamped in Spain, bearing the date of tlier 
two years for which it was to serve, or was 
considered to be in force ; after which term it 
was of no use. The surplus, if any, wa^ cut 
through the stamp, and sold as waste paper, 
and the court took care to supply another stock 
for the two succeeding years. If the court neg* 
lected to do this, the old paper was restampedhy 
order of the Viceroy, bearing a fac simile of his sig* 
pature. There were four sorts of this paper, or 
rather paper of four prices. That on which 
4eeds and titles were written, or permissions 
and pardons granted, cost six dollars the sheet; 
that used for contracts, wills, conveyances and 
Qther deeds drawn up before a notary, one dollar 
and a half; that on which every thing concerning 
a course of law before the Viceroy or Audience 
was conducted, half a dollar ; and for writings 
presented by soldiers, slaves, paupers and In- 
dians, the fourth class was used, and cost the 
sixteenth of a dollar each sheet. The first sheet 
of the class required in any memorial or docu- 
ment, according to the foregoing rules, was of 
that price, but the remainder, if more were 
wanted, might be of the fourth class or lowest 
price, or even of common writing paper. 

Tobacco was a royal monopoly, a price 
being fixed by the government on the different 
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alities of this article, according to the pro- 
▼ince in which it was grown ; at such price the 
whole was paid for ; after which it was brought 
■jfcD Lima, where it was sold at an established 
Hntc at the estanco, or general depdt. If anjr 
K-person either bought or sold tobacco without a 
license, confiscation of the article and a heavy 
fine were the result, and frequently the whole 
■operiy of the offender became a forfeit. 
Dn an average, the King purchased it at three 
aU, three eighths of a dollar, per pound, and 
told it again at two dollars ; but such was the 
lUmber of officers employed to prevent srnug- 
jlling, collect the tobacco, and attend the es- 
knco, that, on the whole, the revenue suffered 
Tery considerably, although the profit was so 
great. Snulf was not allowed to be maoufac- 
tored in Peru; one kind called polvHlo was 
brought from Seville, and rappee from the Ha- 
vanua ; but both were included in the royal mo- 
nopoly. To secure the tax imposed on tobacco 
no one could cultivate it without express per- 
miasion from the Director ; and, on delivery, 
the planter was obliged to make oath as to the 
number of plants which he had harvested ; also 
that he had not reserved one leaf for hi» own tise, 
nor for any other purpose. This tyrannical 
jnonupuly produced more hatred to the Spaiiisli 



governineBt than all the other taxes. Kot oakjf 
every tobacco plaster, but .every conaunor 
joined in eseoraiing eo dingceeable sm impoit. 
The media anatafformoietj of the yearly product 
^f all qplaxsea or eniployjnentsiiiider government, 
mM paid hdo &e treasary^ or Tatfaer veaer?e4 
^ut'of the stipend when the payment waaiuade 
bj the treasury. This ^moieity was dedfucted fir 
]&e ifirst year only, and if 4he individual met^ 
^HToinoted to a ;move luoratave situation, ihe mgnfin 
qcmid the surplus oTiiis appointment fer'One yew. 

AffJwadmmietttQs, or profits, were, ia eeisai 
-gpaods, tthe excess*^ their ^aation ^ver their 
•sale, which iexcess twas paid into <he ^tFeaiiivyi 
JS0 that the i^ing itook the goods BBiAteywete 
(appraised by Ms offioers, and appropriated 4o 
Jiimsetftbe profit of the public sale. 

Composition ;and oonfirmation of lands 'weie 
^e produce arisii^ from the sale of ilanda be- 
-hm^ng tothe jcrown, -and the doty paid by <he 
pttcdiaser »for the original title deeds. 

The royal ninths, mavenos nales, were die 
oneimxthfif all the tithes collected : 'the amointt 
was .paid into the treasury. Tithes were^es- 
tablished in America by an edict o(f Olmrles V. 
dated the 5th> of October, 1 504 . They were at 
ffifst applied wholly to the support of the cbureb'; 
bittiini&lil «t was ordamnid 'tifeat4h€QrjihouM%e 



Ivided into four parts ; one to be given to the 

lop of the diocese, one to the chapter, and 

t of the remainder two ninths should belong to 

the crown, three for the foundation of churches 

and hospitals, and four ninths for the support of 

curates and other otficiating ecclesiastics. This 

Blntribution was afterwards altered, and the 

HlftTcn ninths of the moiety were applied to the 

latter purpose. The tithe on sugar, cocoa, 

ooflec and other agricultural productions which 

-xequired an expensive process before they were 

^■DDsidered as articles of commerce paid only 

Hive percent.; but ten per cent, was rigorously 

Bpiacted on all produce and fruits which did not 

Hpfequire such a proeei^s. Tobacco, being a royal 

'Monopoly, paid no tithes. 

All otHces in ihecabildos, excepting ttiose of the 
two alcaldes ; those of notaries, escnbanos, re- 
Mbivcrfi and recorders of the audience, paid a 
Hke to the King on his appointment, in pro- 
portion to the value of the office, but the incum- 
bent was allowed to sell his appointment, on 
^rtain conditions established by law, which 
litions, however, almost debarred any person 
1 being a purchaser. 

All property found was to be delivered 

Hhe solicitor of the treasury ; andif it remained 

: year unclaimed it was declared to belong 
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to the crown« All contraband or oonfiscated 
property paid to the King the duties which 
would have been paid had the commodity been 
regularly imported or exported; after which 
the value produced by sale, the aprwechamiai^ 
being deducted, was divided among the in•^ 
former, the captors, the intendant, the Council of 
Indies and the King. Fines imposed as penalties 
in the different courts of justice belonged to the 
ctpown, and were paid into the treasury. The 
property of any person dying intestate apper-* 
tained to the King. The revenue arising firom 
commerce was exacted under a great many 
heads, and was as complicated a system as tl^ 
nest of the Spanish proceedings, which appeare4 
to be directed to the employment of a number 
of officers and the diminution of finance. 

The almoxarifaago was paid on whatever was 
either shipped or landed ; on entering any Spa^ 
nish port five per cent, was paid, on going out, 
two per cent. 

The corso was levied on entry as well as de- 
parture, being in both cases two per cent. The 
duty called armada was a tax established for de« 
fraying the expenses incurred in the protection 
of vessels against pirates ; that of corso against 
enemies in time of war; but although the 
former might not exists and the latter have 
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he tax was still levied, ia contra- 
diction to the old rule, that the effect ceases 
with the cause. The armada was'four per cent. 
on entry, and two od departure. The duty of 
the consulate was received at the maritime cus- 
tom bouses, and the product accounted for to 

Libe tribunal ; it was one per cent, on entry, and 

^Rmc on departure. 

^V Besides the foregoing taxes, the tariff taxes 

Hirere paid, the list of which would be too long 

■mm insertion. In 1810 the Viceroy Abascal is- 
loed a decree, hy which BritiBh manufactured 
goods were permitted to be brought across the 
Isthmus of Panama, and thence to Callao, on 
condition of their paying a duty of tbirty-sevea 
and a half per cent., called eldereckode cirtptito, 
circuit duty, in addition to all the otiier taxes, 
A merchant in Lima assured me, that having 
remitted thirty thousand dollars to Jamaica, to 
be employed in the purchn^te of cotton goods, 
the expenses of freight, the porterage, and the 
duties together amounted to furly-two thousand 
three hundred and seventy-Bve dollars by the 

Ltfnie the goods were warehoused in Lima. 

^p Among the ecclesiastical contributions to the 

•tate were major and minor vacancies, which 

were the rents of vacant bishoprics, prebenda- 

, lies and cammries ; these rents were paid into 
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the treasury until the new dignitary was ap- 
pointed/ and took possession of his benefice. ^ 

The mcsada eccksiastica was the amount of 
the first month, or the twelfth part of the annual 
income of each rector after his presentation to a 
new benefice. This was estimated by the soli- 
citor of the treasury, and religiously exacted. 

The media anata ecclesiastica was the pro- 
ceeds of the first six months which the digni- 
teries and canons of the chapters paid out of the 
uicome of their benefices. .Restitution was 
the money which penitents delivered to their 
Qonfessors; being the amount of what they be- 
lieved they had defrauded the crown, by smug^ 
gling^ or other unlawful pi^cticQs. The imme of 
the restitutionist was kept a, profound secret; all 
that the confessor had to; do was,, to deliver the 
money he might receive to; the collector at the 
treasury. This w^s giving to Caesar the things 
that are Caesars. : ..,:.; 

^ The greatest amount of revenue ,whieh the 
King received from the church arose from the 
sale of bulls; and of these there.w.as.a great 
variety. Jovellanos says, in his descrip.tion of 
the pope's bulls, '' that they . are a periodical 
publication of the highest price, least value, 
meanest type, and worst paper ; all buy them^ 
few read them, and none, understand them." ; 
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The bulls were first granted by the popes 

I a kind of passport to heaven to all those who 

led in the wars against infidels ; they contained 

lost extraordinary dispensations, both with 

vt to Christian duties in this world and 

1 the punishment due to crimes in the next; 

and although the crusades, and other wars that 

drove men to heaven, or to some other place, at 

rtbe point of the lance, or sword, had ceased, 

the influence uf the bulls in increasing 

revenue was of too great importance to 

! king for him to allow them to die with the 

! that gave them birth: their effects were 

] useful to be renounced. 

According to the original terms of the bulls, 
) person could reap the benefit unless he were 
actually serving in the war; afterwards he 
might procure a substitute and remain secure at 
bome; but now he can enjoy the blessings of 
peace at a much cheaper rate. The bulls sold 
io South America were, the general bull for the 
living, or of the boly crusade; the bull of iae* 
ItriffiM, milk food ; o( compoiricion, accommoda- 
and the bull for the dead. 
The general bull fur the living retained its 
rtue in the hands of its possessor for two 
, at which period it expired, but the benefit 
tbe r^tewcd by purchaiting another. The 
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advantages derived from the possession of this 
bull included generally all those of the other thre« 
though not in so direct a manner ; having this^ 
no cases were reserved for papal absolution ; ail 
kinds of vows might be released^excepting those 
mrhich would contribute more to the church by 
their fulfilment; blasphemy veas forgiven; any 
thing except flesh meat might be eaten on fitat 
days ; and one day of fasting, one prayer re* 
peated, or one good deed done, was equal to M* 
teen times fifteen forties of fast days, prayers, a 
good deeds done by the unlucky being who had 
not purchased this bull. Nay more-^the buynig 
of two bulls conveyed to the purchaser a doubte 
portion of privileges* The price of this precious 
paper varied according to the rank of the sififul 
purchaser: a viceroy, captain-general of a pr«L 
yince, lieutenant-general of the army and Iheir 
wives paid fifteen dollars for each bull; archbi* 
skops, bishops, inquisitors, canons, dukes, mar* 
quises, and all noblemen, also magistrates and soar 
ny others, five dollars each ; every individual wba 
was in possession of property to the amo«it of 
6000 dollars, paid one dollar and a hidf for Ui 
bull ; and all persons under thia class enjoyed all 
the privileges conceded to the rich and powev- 
ful, for two and a half reals, or five sixteesths 
^ a dtdlar eadu 
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The bull of laciiciniot, or milk food, was is- 

med for the benefit of the clergy, they not be- 

allowed by the general bull to eat such 

inties on fast days; but as the result did not 

iwer the expectations of the crown the com- 
'■lissary-general recoramended the laity to pur- 
chase it for the prevention of conscientious scru- 
ples. Archbishops, bishops, and conventual pre- 
lates paid six; canons, dignitaries and inquisitors, 
paid three ; rectors and curates one and a half, 
tod all other secular priests one dollar for each 
bull. A celebrated Spanish writer, speaking of 
tfais bull, says, "the holy father has only al- 
lowed them tliese dainties when they can be 
procured, another bull is wanting to eat them at 
all events, but for this purpose the bull oi com' 
fotkion may be made to answer." 

This bull of composition, or accommodation. 
il monstrous; for it gives to the possessor of 
•tolen property a quiet conscience and absolute 
pos&ession, on condition that he has stolen it 
evading the punishment applicable by law ; tliat 
he knows not the person whom he has robbed 
or defrauded, and that the knowledge of this 
•ctrommodatiug bull did not induce him to com- 
mit the theft. Thus this papal pardon by ac- 
oomnuHlatioa or agreement insures to a lawless 
vUlun a quiet poseesswa of propeny^ the ffleaag 
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of acquiring which ought to have been rewarded 
by the hangman ! The possessor of the unlaw- 
fully acquired property fixed a value on it, and 
purchased bulls to the amount of six per cent, 
on the principal. Only fifty bulls could be pur* 
chased in one year by one individual, but if he 
required more, he applied to the commissary- 
general, whose indulgence might be purchased. 
The bull for the dead was a kind of safe con- 
duct to paradise — ^the matonic sign to Saint 
Peter for admission there, or a dischai^ from 
purgatory, if the soul of the deceased had reach* 
ed this place before the bull was purchased, or 
if by some mishap the name of the individual had 
hot been written on it, or had been wrongly spel- 
led. Howunfortuhate must those pioiisChristians 
have been who lived, or rather who died at a great 
distance from the bull vender, or who had not the 
means of purchasing this pontifical passport; 
for every person must have one, the article not 
being transferable, because this would injure 
the miarket ; but any person was allowed to pur- 
chase more than one and at any period after the 
death of the person he wished to befriend, as its 
powerful influence might be extended to the 
general benefit and alleviation of souls in pur- 
gatory. Thus it is that piety when accompsp 
nied with money has wonderful powers ! All 
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persons included among the first class of pur- 
chasers of the general bull paid six eighths of a 
dollar^ six reals, for one for the dead, if he be- 
longed to this class, but if he were of the fourth 
it only cost two reals, two eighths of a dollar. 

I shall not pretend to give an estimate of 
the sum produced by the taxes, the jealousy of 
the Spaniards towards a foreigner being so 
great that it would have been dangerous for me 
even to have inquired. The two following items 
I obtained by chance : 

DOLLARS- 

The Custom House of Lima recdred in 1805 1599837-9^ 

Ditto in 1810 104OSS4-4 

Aodaeeof bulls in the Commisnry's) . ,^^^ ^,^, 

^ ^ m 1805 91091 



V 



cffce fof the Viceroyalty of Peru 

Ditto in 1810 $7340-2 
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CHAPTER XI. 



City of Lima figiira and Dm8ioB......WaUf.....3ridgc....-Hc 

Chiirchcflk.....MMaii]ier of BnikUog Pkriahcs CootcbU,.m...NiB' 

neries Hospitak Colleges P£BMilfayor..^...Marlbet,.....Iato- 

rier of the Viceroy's Ps]aoe......Ditto Ardibidiop's Ditto.....J)itlo A^ 

gnrio......DiUo Catbedral Ditto CaTildow 

The figure of the city of Lima approaches to 
that of a semicirclCi; having the river Rima for 
its diameter; it is two miles long from east to 
west, and one and a quarter broad from the 
bridge to the wall; it is chiefly divided into 
squares, the length of each side being 130 
yards; but in some parts approaching to the 
wall this regularity is not preserved; all the 
streets are straight, and they are generally about 
25 feet wide; the place contains 157 quadras^ 
being either squares or parallelograms, with a 
few diagonal intersections towards the extremi* 
ties of the city. 

The wall which encloses Lima, except on 
the side bordering on the river, is built of 
adobes, sun-dried bricks, each brick being twenty 
inches long, fourteen broad and four thick; 
they are made of clay, and contain' a very 
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irge quantity of cliopped straw: these bricks 
: considered as better calculated than stone 
resist the shocks of earthquakes, and from 
Sieir elasticity they would probably be found 
^tty tough in resisting a cannonading; how- 
trer, of this there is little risk. The walls 
e on an average twelve feet high, with a para- 
it three feet on the outer edge : they are about 
D feet thick at the bottom, and eight at the 
1^, forming a beautiful promenade round two- 
ds of the city. The wall is flanked with 
furty-four bastions, but without embrasures; 
has seven gates and three posterns, which are 
^aed every night at eleven o'clock, and opened 
gain every morning at four. This wall of en- 
sure more than of defence was built by the 
jiceroy Duke de la Palata, and finished in the 
J 1686; it was completely repaired by the 
jiccroy Marquis de la Concordia, in the year 
BOB. All the gateways are of stone, and of 
Ferent kinds of architecture; that called c/e 
ravillaa. leading towards the pantheon, is 
pry much ornamented with stucco work. 
At the south east extremity of the city is a 
dl citadel called Santa Catalina ; in it are the 
ftillery barracks, the military depdt, and the 
nuoury. It is walled rouud and defended by 
butioDs, having small pieces of artillery. 
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The Viceroy Pezuela being an- officer of artil- 
lery, And formerly commandant of the body 
guard at Lima, paid great attention to the 
citadel, and expended considerable sums of 
money in altering and repairing it during the 
time of his viceroyalty. 

The bridge leading from the city to the 
suburb called San Lazaro is of stone ; it has 
five circular arches, and piers projecting on 
each side ; those to the east are triangular next 
the stream, and those on the opposite side are 
circular; on the tops are stone seats, to which a 
number of fashionable people resort and chat 
away the summer evenings. From eight to eleven 
o'clock, or even later, it is remarkably pleasant, 
both on account of the quantity of people pass- 
ing to and fro, and from the river being kt this 
season full of water. On the east side the wa- 
ter falls from an elevated stone base about five 
feet high, and forms a species of cascade, the 
sound of the falling water adding much to the 
pleasure enjoyed during the cool evenings of a 
tropical climate. At the south end of the 
bridge is a stone arch, crowned with small tur- 
rets and stucco, having a clock and dial in the 
centre; the whole was built and finished by the 
order of the Viceroy Marquis of Monies Claros, 
in the year 1613, 



' iThe general aspect of the houses in Lima 
I novel to an EngliRhman on his first arrival ; 
lose of the inferior classes have but one flour, 
nd none exceed two ; the low houses have 
tnean appearance, too. from their having no 
Hndows in front. If the front be on a line 
;h the street they have only a door, and if 
Itey have a small court-yard, patio, a large 
licavy duor opens into the street. • Some of the 
houses of the richer classes have simply the 
ground floor, but there is a paiio before the 
liouse, and the entrance from the street is 
through a heavy-arched doorway, with a coach 
IDUse OD one side;' over this is a small room 
nth a balcony and trellis windowi^ opening 
the street. Part of these houses have neat 
len balconies in front, but very few of the 
idows are ^^lazed. Having capacious patios, 
l^c doors and ornamented trellis windows, ba- 
le painted porticos and walls, with neat corri- 
rs, their appeanince from the street is ex- 
edingly handsome. In some there is a pros- 
ct of a garden through the small glazed folding 
om of two or three apartmeuts ; this garden 
either real or painted, and contributes very 
ich to enhven the scenery. The patios. \n 
nmcr, have large awnings drawn over them. 
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whidi produce an agreeable shade; but the 
flat roofs> without any ornaments in front, prer 
sent an appearance not at all pleasing; if to thip 
we add the sameness of the many dead walls of 
the convents and nunneries, some of the street^ 
must naturally look very gloomy A 

Of the principal churches the fronts are ele- 
gant, and the steeples more numerous and more 
-elevated than might be expected in a country so 
subject to earthquakes as Peru. The architec* 
ture displayed in the facades of these dburches 
is more worthy of being called a peculiar com- 
posite than any regular order ; but in a great 
many instances this peculiarity is pleasing : t 
particular description of them will be given in 
the course of this work. 

The outer walls of the houses are generally 
built of adobes as far as the first floor, and the 
division walls are always formed of canes, plas^ 
tered over on each side ; this is called quincha : 
the upper story is made first of a frame? 
work of wood ; canes are afterwards nailed or 
lashed with leather thongs on each side the 
frame-work ; they are then plastered over, and 
the walls are called bajareque. These additions 
so considerably increase their bulk, that they 
seem.to be composed of vejy soUd materials, bodi 
with respect to the thickness which they exhibit; 




the cornices and other omaments which 
■dom them. Porticos, arches, mouldings. See. at 
the doorways are generally formed of the same 
saterials. Canes bound together and covered 
■rith clay are substituted also for pillars, as 
BrII ae other architectural ornaments, some of 
■itlich being well executed, and coloured like 
pione, a stranger at first sight easily supposes 
tiieni to be built of the materials they are io- 
teoded to imitate. The roofs being flat are con. 
ttructed of rafters laid across, and covered with 
HBne, or cane mats, with a layer of clay sufficient 
Kb intercept the rays of the sun, and to guard 
Beainst the fogs. Many of the better sort of 
houses have the roofs covered with large thin 
baked bricks, on which the inhabitants can walk; 
these asoteas, an they are called, are very use- 
fol, and are oflen overspread with flowers and 
nts in pots; they also serve for drying 
s and other similar purposes. Among ttie 
tier classes the ceilings are generally of 
I work, ornamented with a profusion of 
Ting ; but among the lower they are often 
' a coarse cotton clotb, nailed to the rafters 
whitewashed, or painted in imitation of 
jinel worki In several of the meaner, how- 
Kr, the canes or cane mats are visible. 
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Some of the churches have thehr principal 
walls and pillars of stone; others of adobes 
and bajareque; the towers are generally of the 
latter work, bound together with large beams of 
Guayaquil wood ; the spires are commonly of 
wood work, cased over with planks, and painted 
in imitation of stone ; with mouldings, coiiiioes 
and other ornaments, either of wood or stucco. 

In large buildings of every description there 
is generally a great proportion of timber, keep- 
ing up a connection from the foundation to the 
roof; thus there is less danger from the shocks of 
earthquakes than if they were built of brick or 
more solid materials; for the whole building 
yields to the motion, and the foundation being 
combmed with the roof and other parts, th^ 
whole moves at the same time, and is not so 
easily thrown down. I suggested to a friend in 
Lima the idea of placing between every tenth 
layer of adobes one of long canes ; this he put 
in practice, and afterwards informed me, that it 
was considered a great improvement, so much 
so, that he thought the plan would be generally 
adopted, especially as it produced a saving of 
timber, which is a dear article; had also the 
effect of preventing the walls from cracking by 
the shocks of earthquakes, and was equal to that 
pf rafters of wood or frame- work and bajareque. 
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The city is divided into four parishes, the 

lagrario, with three rectors; Saiut Ann, two; 

8aiat Sebastian, two; Saint Marcelo, one. Here 

i two chapels of ease, that of Saint Salvador 

I the parish of Saint Ann, and that of the Or- 

^bans in the parish of the Sagrario. Over the 

bridge are the suburbs of Saint Lazaro, with 

one rector, a curate at the Cabesas and another 

fJA Carabaillo, five leagues from the city, be* 

idc several chapels on the different plantations. 

I the Cercado there is a parish of indians. 

riled by the Jesuits, and formerly under 

leir care. 

Tbe convents are numerous. I shall first 

give a list of them, and afterwards mention those 

■ftbat are individually worthy of notice. 

rlriicuagmulc. 
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Dtra ScQuri ilc Uuadalupe 1 ■ 
Bccok-to lit; San IHcgD ) 



\ Suito TamM, college tor Kndlrfc 
t.8anu Rui>, hemutage. 



Cua griiuie. 

"id Hdcfonw, collegf for ktwlia. 

unlri Svaon At gub, for niwicM. 
CocaJo, M^v^. tormetiy of die JcaoiU- 
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3 -{ ftan Pedro Noluco, college for mdie*. 
i.R«ealcM de Bdrti. 

f San Prfro, formerly colcnio matinio of ihe 
1 Jemiti. no* Oratorio At »*n FrJip' Neri 

rueatra Rcnoim Ae loa Dt«inii>«rado«. formaljr 
bcJoDEiiij! to the Jcaulu. now to the Orawrto 
dc San F«U|>a Not 
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o«u ^•uuiw « \Recoleta, in the saburbs of Stn Lasaro« 

9aii Fnnciioo q CBui FruiciBeo de PinU^ minintiSy new* 
de Paula \ Do. old^ both in the suburbs of Stn Lasuo. 

San Benedieto 1 {^Sfe^Mo^E"**^'' ^""^^ °^ ** 

_ - . -^. r Convalecencia of San BafiwL 
SanJnandeDoiaS |Ntte8tr«8^oradelCannen,on the road toCdla(w 

The nunneries in Lima are La Encamacion, 
La Concepcion, Santa Gatalina, Santa Clara, 
Las Trinitarias, El Carmen Alto, Santa Teresa, 
or Carmen Baxo, Descalsos de San Jose, Capu- 
chinas de Jesus Maria, Nasarenas, Mercedarias, 
Santa Rosa, Trinitarias descalsas. El Prase, 
and Nuestra Sehora de Copacavana for indian 
ladies. 

The following are beaterios, houses of secla* 
sians, which do not take the monastic vows: 
Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Nuestra Setiora del 
Patrocinio, San Jose for women divorced from 
their husbands, and the Recogidas for poor 
women, somewhat similar to the Magdalen 
Hospital in London. 

Each of these religious houses has a church 
or chapel, making in the whole as follows : — 

Parish Churches * 6 

Semi-parochias^ chapels of ease 9 

Conventual Churches and diapeb 44 

59 
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Besides tiiese eacti hospital has a chapel; 

naay uf the convents also have chapeU attached 

to tbem : San Francisco has that of Los Dolores 

aod £1 Milagro, and several of the principal 

inhabitants have private oratories, there being 

altogether upwards of one hundred places of 

worship, supporting more than eight hundred 

•ecular and regular priests, and about three 

; fcundrednuQs, with a great number of lay bro- 

lera and sisters. 

Lima has the following hospitals, each ap- 

Ipropriated to some peculiar charity : — 

San Andre.'^, for Spaniards and maniacs — 
Jita Ana, for indiaus — San Bartolome, for 
i^roes and African castes — San Pedro, for poor 
'■•cclesiautics — El Espiritu Santo, for seamen — 
Sao Pedro Alcantara, for females — La Caridad, 
Ibr females— Bethlemitas, fur females, opposite 
the convent — San Lazaro, for lepers ; in addition 
to the three already mentioned. 

The Colleges in Lima are : — Santo Toribio, 
an ecclesiastical seminary — San Martin, after- 
wards San Carlos, now San Martin again, for 
•ecular studies — Colegio del Principe, for Latin 
grammar and the suns of indian caciques, be- 
aides the ctmventual colleges, where many of 
the lower classes are taught I^tin, and some 
, brauchea of science, gratis, by the friars. 
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The plasa mayor, principal square, stands 
(i) early in the centre of the city (the suburbs of 
San Lazaro being included) about 150 yards 
from the bridge ; on the north side stands the 
Viceroy's palace, having an ornamented gate- 
way in the centre, where the horse guards are 
stationed; this front is 480 feet long : the lower 
part is divided into petty pedlars' shops, filled 
with all kinds of wares, open in front, the 
doors which enclose them being thrown back ; 
so that those of one shop meet those of two 
neighbouring ones, and all of them are generally 
adorned with part of the stock in trade, hung on 
them for sale. Over these runs a long gallery, 
with seats rising one above another, for the ac- 
commodation of the inhabitants when there is 
any f(6te in the square ; on the top there is a 
railing, carved in imitation of balustrades. At 
the north-west comer is a gallery for the family 
of the Viceroy, which on days of ceremony was 
fitted up with green velvet hangings, ornamented 
with gold lace and fringe ; a state chair to cor- 
respond being placed for his Excellency in the 
centre. It was here that the Viceroy Marquis 
de Castel-fbrte presented himself to witness the 
death of the innocent Fiscal Antequera, in 1726; 
here Lord Cochrane stood, when the inde- 
pendence of Lima was declared in 1821 ; and 
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1 hence the medals commemorative of that 
glorious day were distributed. 

On the east side is the cathedral, baring a 
' light ornamented facade, with large folding 
doors in the centre and smaller ones on each 
side, surmounted by a handsome balustrade and 
two steeples, each of which contains a peal of 
fioe-toned bells, a clock and dials. The en- 
■ Inuice to this ricli building is by a flight of steps, 
llhe area being ten feet above the level of the 
E^lasa. On the north side of the cathedral is 
the Sagrario, with a very beautiful facade ; and 
adjoining stands the Archbishop's palace, which 
surpasses in appearance every other building in 
the square. Green balconies, glazed, run along 
the front, on each side of an arched gateway, 
which leads into the patio ; but the lower part 
is disgraced with small shops, the nearest one 
to the Sagrario being a pulper'ia, grog shop ! Un- 
der (he area of the cathedral there is also a range 
of small sho]is, one of which formerly belonged 
to Don Ambrosio Iliggias, who was a pedlar 
and failed. lie afterwards went to Chile, en- 
tered the army, obtained promotion, discovered 
the city of Usomo, and was honoured with the 
title of Marquis of Osomo. In 1780 he returned 
to Lima in the high capacity of Viceroy, and found 
y ius old friend and brother pedlar, La Reguera, 
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enjoying the archiepiscopal mitre: a coind'* 
dence of good fortune not often equalled. La 
Reguera had some time before left lima for 
Spain, his native country, and having been more 
fortunate in trade than Higgins, had prosecuted 
his studies, and returned archbishop in 1781* 

On the south side is a row of private housesi 
having a balcony and trellis windows : over the 
piazza, which is ten feet broad, the pillars are of 
•tone; a row of mercers* and drapers' shops 
occupies the piazza, and between the pillars are 
stationed a number of men, principally indians, 
employed in making fringe, silk buttons, epau- 
letts, &c. ; hence it is called, el portal de batonc^ 
ras. In the middle of this piazza is el caUejim dc 
petateros, remarkable as being the site of 
Pizarro's palace, and where he was murdered. 

The west side is similar to the south, and 
at the north end of it is the aua cansUtarial, 
corporation house ; under it is the city gaol, io 
front of which is the council hall, which has <m 
one side the door a canopy over the royal arms. 
Under this the alcaldes formerly stood to ad- 
minister justice. Here it was that, some years 
ago, the young Viscount de San Donas sentenced 
the coachman of Judge Nunes to receive a 
hundred lashes for carrying prohibited arms : 
the man was tied to an ass, and the hangman. 
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baring inflicted twenty-five stripes, was march- 
ing bim to the next corner to administer the 
■ame number, when the Judge, informed of the 
affair, left the audience chamber, and proceeded 
to bis robes to the rescue of his servant ; but in 
this he was prevented by the alcalde ; the 
jadge became boisterous, — the punishment was 
continued ; at length his lordship insulted the 
■ llcalde, who immediately ordered his alguazils 
HId wi'ze him and conduct him to the court gaol, 
Hlrhere San Donas con&aed him in a dungeon, 
HtBok the keys, went home, ordered his horse, 
find l«ft the city. When he returned in the 
evening he waited on the Viceroy, Castel-forte, 
who urgently interceded for the judge ; but the 
alcalde kept him in prison until he apologised 
for his improper attempt to prevent a magistrate 
from enforcing the executionofalawful sentence. 
In the centre of the square is a beautiful 
brass fountain, erected by the Viceroy Count 
de Salvatierra in 1653. The basin is very capa- 
cious : in the middle rises a brass column twenty 
two feet high, on the top of which is a small 
cupola supported by four pillars ; the whole is 
rarmountcd by a figure of Tame. Through the 
trum[)et water is ejected ; but the greater por- 
tion rises within the dome, after which it falls 
I into a large basin, from thence into another of 
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greater dimensions, and from thence through four 
orifices into a basin which has an ornamented 
brass enclosure, surmounted by four treble 
lions, ejecting water from their mouths into the 
basin. There are also four smaller fountains 
at the angles of the central one, having each a 
brass pillar five feet high, with four orifices, 
whence water issues. The water is the best in 
Lima, and at all hours of the day the carriers 
are busy in conveying it to different parts of the 
city. For this purpose they have a mule, with 
a pack-saddle and two hoops affixed to it, into 
which they put two barrels, each containing 
about ten gallons, behind which a man gene- 
rally jumps up and rides. The carrier has 
k thick stick with an inverted iron hook near 
the top, with which he props one barrel when he 
takes out the other. If the water be for sale a 
small bell is attached to one of the hoops, 
which continues tinkling as the mule trots along* 
The price is one real for the two barrels. 

In this square the principal market is held, 
and one of the greatest luxuries which the eye 
can witness is enjoyed by visiting it about five 
or six o'clock in the morning, when the articles 
for sale are just brought in. It is divided into 
several compartments by rows of large pebbles, 
which are placed merely to limit the venders, 
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W and prevent their encroaclung on the public 
walks. The butchers' market is generally well 
supplied with excellent beef and mutton ; but 

I calves and lambs are never killed, this being 
'prohibited by an old law for the promotion 
m( the breed of cattle. Pork is sold iu one 
fait ; in another all kinds of salted and dried 
meats, principally brought from the luterior; 
these are chnrque, jerked beef; scsina, beef 
salted and smoked or dried in the sun : hams, 
bacon, and frozen kid from tlie mountains, 
which last ia most delicate eating : there are 
likewise many kinds of sausages ; salt fish, 
principally bacalao. from Europe ; tolh, eongrio, 
and corbina. The tish market is iu some seasons 
abundantly supplied from the neighbouring 
coasts with corbina, jareles, mackerel, chita, 
plaice, turbot, peje rey, lisa, anchovies, &c., 
and most excellent crayfish, camarones, from the 
rivers, some of which are six or seven inches 
long. Fish is generally cheap ; but during 
Lent, and particularly in Passion Week, it is 
excessively dear ; which arises from the indians 
enjoying the exclusive privilege of fishing, and 
being at that time of the year too much occupied 
Mriih their religious duties to attend to their regu- 
lar business. Indeed no iudian will fish on the 
Thursday, Friday, or Saturday in Passion Week; 
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and I have seen a fish sold on those days for 
twenty or twenty-five dollars, which at oUier 
times might have been bought for one, or even 
less. 

The poultry market is divided, one place 
bein^ set apart for the live, and another for the 
dead. Poultry is almost always dear ; a turkey 
costs from three to five dollars ; a fowl from one 
to two dollars; ducks, Muscovy, the same 
price ; pigeons half a dollar each ; geese are 
seldom seen in the market, for as the natives 
never eat them, very few are bred. Here is 
also a market for all kinds of pulse — beans of 
several descriptions, peas, lentils, maize of fire 
or six kinds, gurbansos, quinua, &c. The vege<- 
table market contains every description of hor^ 
ticultural produce known in England, as well 
as the arracacha, yuca, casava root, canwUf 
sweet potatoe, yam, oca^ &c* The vegetables 
are remarkably fine, in great abundance, and 
generally cheap. The fruit market is splendid, 
furnishing the most delicious fruits of Europe-* 
the grape of several varieties, the peach, apricot 
and nectarine, the apple, the pear, the pome- 
granate, the quince, the tomate, and the straw- 
berry; and an abundance of luscious tropical 
fruits — the pine, the melon, badeas, granadillas, 
sapote, lucuma, nisperos, guavas, palt^ guana- 
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btnas, custard apples, the sweet and sour orange* 
Umc, aod lemon, the shaddock, the citron, the 
plantane, the banana, and above all tbechirimoya, 
the queeo of tropical fruits. The portion allotted 
the flower sellers is appropriately called the 
^aUe del pe/igro. street of danger ; for here the 
.geatle fair resort, and their gallant swains watch 
favourable opportunity of presenting to thera 
tile choicest gifts of Flora. This corner of the 
Inarkct, at an early hour in the morning, is truly 
tecbaoting; the fragrance of the flowers, their 
^beauty and quantity, and the concourse of 
lovely females — altogether would persuade a 
T that be had found tbe Muses wandering 
gardens of delight! In the vicinity stands a 
fbtaquera, vender of iced lemonade, pine-apple 
fvater, orchata, almond milk, pomegranate water, 
ftc. which offer another opportunity for gal- 
lantry. It is no exaggeration in the citizens of 
Lima wben they assert, that they have one of 
the &Dest markets in the world, for every thing 
in art and nature conthbuteH to its support : the 
beautiful climate near tbe coast, tbe vicinity of 
BAe mountainB, where all climates may be found, 
Blkuiu the ever-curing snow to {)erpetual sun* 
•bine — send their abundant and ricb produce 
to this cornucopia of Ceres and Pomona. 

The interior of the Viceroy's palace is very 
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Mean ; but it is said to have been a magnificent 
building before it was destroyed by an eardi- 
quake on the 20th October, 1687. Its principal 
entrance is on the west side, in a narrow street 
leading to the bridge. from the plasa; to the 
right of the entrance is the guard.room, where 
a company of infantry, a captain, lieutenanti 
and ensign are sitationed : to the left there are 
four flights of steps leading to the mla de hi 
VireySj at the door of which is a guard of 
halberdiers, dressed in blue coats with fall 
trimming of broad gold lace, crimson waist- 
coat and breeches with gold lace, silk stockings, 
velvet shoes, a laced hat, and a halberd. These 
soldiers are generally of good families : they 
are twenty-five in number, and. the captain, 
their only officer, was always a young nobleman, 
because the situation was considered as highly 
honourable. Each Viceroy nominated a captain 
on his arrival. Don Diego Aliagia, son to the 
Marquis de Lurigancho, was captain to Abascal 
and Pezuela. The sola de los • VtreySy so caHed 
on account of its containing full-length portraits 
of all the Viceroys from Pizarro to Pezuela,* 
was used only on days of ceremony, when the 

* It 18 a carious circomstance, that the hall was exactly filled with portrails 
when the liberating ibrces entered Lhna, there not beii^ one apare panoel, aor 
room to place another painting, witboot remoring sobm of the old 



Viceroy stood under a canopy of crimson velvet, 

rimmed with gold, and received in the name of 

be King the compliments addressed to him, 

rhich however were generally set speeches, 

tudied for the occasion. The Regent pro- 

ouDced the first harangue, then followed the 

nitrollerofthetribunal of accompts, the dean 

I the name of his chapter, the alcalde of the 

nt vole, the prior of the consulate, liie inqui- 

ilor mayor, the commissary of the crusade, the 

Bcior of the university, a senior collegian from 

Bch college, and a master friar from each com- 

luoity. These ievees were called dias de besa 

which ceremony was performed de facto 

I Madrid, the wliole court kissing the King's 

ind, and this was almost the only ceremony 

itich the royal representative in Lima dispensed 

dth. 

To the right of this hall there is a narrow 

corridor, looking into a small garden on the 

right, having a suite of rooms on ibe left, which 

an days of ceremony were used as assembly 

rooms ; there are also some closets, which may 

serve as sleeping ruums or studies, each having 

a small glazed balcony next the street. Two 

young British othcers, belooging to the Britoo, 

were one night detected by the sentry attempU 

isit, at one of those commodioiu 
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ventanas, to Miss Ramona Abascal, the Vice* 
Toy's daughter, and her female companion. The 
young ladies made fast the end of the sash be* 
longing to Mr. B., but an unfortunate laugh 
alarmed the intruding sentry. From the north- 
west comer another range of rooms extends 
along the north side, which leads to those of the 
pages and other domestics ; on the east side of 
the garden there is a terrace forming a passage 
to a range of apartments, where the chap- 
kin, surgeon and secretary usually resided. A 
private passage under the terrace leads to one 
of those rooms constructed by the Yiceroy 
Amat, for the purpose of receiving the midnight 
visits of the £budqous Perricholi. This name was 
given to the lady by her husband, an Itaban^ 
who wishing to call her a perra chola, indan 

b h, gave an Italian termination to the 

words, and a name to his wife, by which she 
v^as ever afterwards known in Lima. In 1810 
she was living at the new mills, at the comer of 
the aUmeda vkja. This circumstance I take the 
liberty to mention, because persons going to 
}ima will oft^i hear on their arrival the navie 
of this once handsome and generous woman, 
whose beauty had so far influenced her admirer, 
the Viceroy, that she at one time persuaded him 
to feedlier mules at midnightt m candsa ; and at 
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Other obtained from him the reprieve of a crimi* 
mi on the moroing he was to have suffered. la 
her youth she was on tlic stage ; but she spent ber 
Ht days in seclusion, and her last dollars in 
Orks of chanty. The diuing room is on the 
Ut side of the garden, and has a staircase lead- 
it from the kitchen ; it is low and dark, and 
a dirty appearance. The rooms used on 
ublic occasions have each a crimson velvet 
nopy, under which were hung portraits of the 
iveiguing King and Queen ; beside some antique 
furniture which belonged to the palace, glass 
chandeliers, &c.; but the whole was a very 
^meau display for a Viceroy of Peru. 
Bi The palace also contained the royal treasury, 
^■pe courts of the royal audience, the Viceroy's 
^HbtpeK the county gaol, the secretary's offices, 
^piid some others belonging to the attendants. 
Each front of the palace was disgraced with 
mean pedlars' and shoemakers' shop^, and close 
to the principal entrance was a pulperia, common 
grog shop, for the accommodation, I Htippose, 
of the coachmen, footmen and soldiers on duty. 
The north and south sides of this building arc 
finir hundred and eighty feet long; the others 
foar hundred and ten. 

The interior of the archbishop's palace is but 
. amalt : a Hight of steps opposite the entrancq 
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leads to a corridor that runs round the court- 
yard ; on the north side are the dining and draw- 
ing rooms; on the west, fronting the plasa, are 
the principal levee rooms ; on the south the se- 
cretary's offices ; and on the east the apartments 
belonging to the domestics. The principal rooms 
are neatly fitted up ; in some of them the waUs 
are covered with crimson damask/ having giU 
cornices and mouldings. 

The interior of the Sagrario, which may be 
called the principal parish church, or matrix^ is 
more splendid than rich ; the roof is beautifully 
pannelled, having a cupola in the centre, rest- 
ing on the four comers formed by the inter- 
section of the cross aisle ; it is lofty, and. the 
several altars are splendidly carved, varnished 
and gilt Great part of the high altar is cased 
with silver ; the sacrarium is highly finished, 
and the custodium of gold, richly ornamented 
with diamonds and other precious stones. The 
whole service is costly, both in plate and robes; 
The baptismal font is in a small chapel on one 
side ; it is large, and covered with a thidL 
casing of pure silver. 

The cathedral, like all others, is spoiled 
by having the choir in the centre, blocking up 
the view of the high altar, which otherwise would 
present a most majestic appearance firom the 
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t porch. The walls and floor are of good 
, and the roof, which is divided inCo 
■pBftroents, ia most beautifully pannelled 
■d eawed ; it is upheld by a double row of 
Deat aifuare pillars of stone work, supporting 
thearchesv md correspondjiig wilJi ihe biutres- 
•es ID the wuUs; all these, on festivals, are 
earned with. Italian crimson velvet hangiu^, 
caccept in Passion Week, when they are dollied 
with purple ones of the same quality. Both seta 
acE edged with broad gold lace, with a deep 
pAd fringe at the bottom, and festoons with lace 
tmd fringe at the top. 

The lateral altars are placed in niches be- 
tween the buttresses, having ornamented gates 
before ih«ni. which, when opened inwards, form 
Ae presbyttiry. Some of these altars are rich, 
bot none of them handsome. At the bock of the 
higbi altar is a chapel dedicated to Saint Fnui' 
eisoo Xavier, in which there are effigies of two 
aiKhbifbopfi, in white marble, kaeelmg before 
lu this chapel watt tlie arch- 
ifis' burying vault, which is now closed, 
and tbey, in common with all other people, are 
carried' U> tlie poutheon, where the tirsl corpse 
interred watt that of A.rchbij8hop La Reguera, 
being exhumed for the purpose. 

The throner or high altar, has a most ma^ai- 

2 H 
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ficent appearance ; it is of the Corinthian order^ 
the columns, cornices^ mouldings, pedestals, &c. 
being cased with pure silver ; it is also sur* 
mounted with a-celestial crown of gilt silver ; in 
the centre is the sacrarium, richly ornamented 
with chased silver work. The custodium.is <tf 
gold, delicately wrought, and enriched with a 
profusion of diamonds and other precious stones: 
from the pedestal to the points of . the rays.it 
measures seven feet, and is more than any mo- 
derate sized person can lift. The front of the 
altar table is of embossed silver, very beautifuL 
On each side of the altar is an ornamented, read- 
ing desk, where the gospel and epistle are 
ehaunted. From the foot of the presbytery runs 
on either side to the choir a railing, and the front 
of the choir is closed by tastefully wrought gilt 
iron palisades, having two large gates in the 
centre. The stalls are of carved cedar, and the 
state chair of curious workmanship ; it is consi- 
dered as a relic, because it was used by Saint 
Toribio de Mogroviejo, archbishop of Lima, from 
1578 to 1606. The choral music is very select, 
and the two organs finely toned. The pulpit is 
in the modem taste, highly varnished and gilt 
On grand festivals this church presents an 
imposing coup d'oeil; the high altar is illu- 
minated with more than a thousand wax ta- 
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era; the large silver candelabra, each weigh- 
ing upwards of a hundred pounds; the superb 
nlver branches and lamps, and the splendid 
■\'ice of plate on the left of the altar, are in- 
describably striking. The archbishop in his 
costly pontifical robes is seen kneeling under a 
canopy of crimson velvet, with a reclinatory 
and cushions of the same material ; a number 
of assisting priests in their robes of ceremony 
fill the presbytery; from which, leading towards 
the choir, are seats covered with velvet, on the 
left for the officers of state and the corporation. 
on the right for the judges, who attend in full cos- 
tume. In the centre, in front of the altar, is a state 
chair covered with crimson velvet, with cush- 
iooii, and a reclinatory to match, for the Viceroy, 
when he attended in state, having on each side 
three halberdiers of bis body guard; behind 
him stood hischaplain, chamberlain, groom, cap- 
tain of tlie body guard, and four pages in wait- 
fag, if any ceremony can flatter the vanity of 
nan, it must be that of offering incense to bim in 
such a situation : — three times during mass one 
■Vf the acolites came down from the presbytery 
Pirith an incensary. and bowed to the Viceroy, 
who stood up amid a cloud of smoke ; the aco- 
tite bowed and retired, and the Viceroy again 
t down. 
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Tlie gokl and silirer isvoeadesp tiasoes $mi 
(Otlier Btttffs, the laoes and enofbroddery fi>r nolie^ 
qftestmeats amd dacoraticms, jure of tlie oaost eastlf 
icmd that can foe pcocored. The sacred fiCiitri» 
^haUcea, pateoas, hoatiarias» ice;, are cibea «£ 
igold, enrioked -mtii a profiiflioA of die lareat 
^pems, 4B0 that Qodung can display n^re ignut* 
deuar than is beheld here oa ;grettt fiwtiind% 
^^viMB divine senrioe is performed vriA a penif 
JBcarcely to be imagined. 

At the east ead are two doors, corresponding 
with the two lateral doors in die front, mid pro^ 
•ducing a fine effieot. The area is spacioua, and 
|>«yed tvntfa iraeatone on the ivtest, soath, and 
^ut sides of this builating, aad the snorfmBdiig 
wall is aurmounted by an tmiamentsd qniUMhi 

Tbe corporatioB Jbail^ sala oooaiatariid, <aa 
die north*west side of the plasa, or aqiiar^ft, oSeif 
nothing worthy of notice ; it 10 a large roMi^ 
<{ontaining benchfiB iar the members of the Mr 
Tiildo, a state chair and canopy for the preMr 
jdent, eome plans of die oky bangiiig tan Ibf 
walk, and a doaet £ur the arehiy^. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



TtiH^ nni^iii«>rriiiiiinnnr n — .x>rsuuiO«H^i]..«.Au*rafdM 

Batvj, fit- Kcm ud uOwr Mutu ClnuUn SuKluir; uf Smal 

B^^—.JCk^AaltmVi^caeo Oiapeb Dd MH^ni, Dc Dttiroi, 

^■^ Dah* Tt— "I I —PMthiM — _£kM«E» — .£u 0<«|(<> Su Aoyalii 

H^ /.« Merrtd. Proftbuo of ■ Nun, oi UkioK die Vail HiwpiuU 

^^, rfkaftiidTH,<if9n BwUbneHidfltlwn DAq^ of Suiii ToaMo, 

^L SaClMtM, Dd Pr^HMfK-... Uwnnilr,_.,.lBi)uimiiiB TaUn to it i> 

^F lOM Vliii to H m IB13, mtla th> Aluliliua ti-iiiiBlcnl Puauh. 

^^ ■MM....„r>aadlta«11ai|iftd LMery tCM...~.PH<)Mi«. 

Tb£ parish churches of Lima have oothiag to 
reconuoeud tlicni particularly to the notice of 
astranger. Sc Lazaro has an elegaot facade, 
■ad presents a good appearaace from the bridge ; 
ibe iaterior is tastefully ornameuted ; the ceiling 
is of panocl work, aud the several altars highly 
nmifebed and gilt. The living is said to produce 
about thirty lliuusand dollars annually, aud is 
«ftea caUed the little bi»iiopric. 

Of the conventual churches, ooly those 
bdoBging to the principal houses are remark- 
•bly rich- St- Douuuic, Saatu Domingo^ 
tbout a hundred yards from tlie plasa mayor. 
i< truly magmficeot ; the tower is the loftiest 

M ^c city, being aixty-ooe yvds bigh. iMiUt 
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chiefly of bajareque ; the bells are good, es- 
pecially the great one, which was cast in 
1807: none of the large bells are rung as in 
England ; having no swing wheels, the clappers 
are merely dragged backwards and forwards 
till they strike the sides of the bells. The roof 
of the church is supported by a double row of 
light pillars, painted and gilt; the ceiling is 
divided into pannels by gilt mouldings, and the 
large central pannels exhibit some good scrip- 
tural paintings in fresco. The high altar, as 
usual, is on an elevated presbytery : it is of 
modem architecture, of the Ionic order; the 
columns are varnished in imitation of marble, 
with gilt mouldings, cornices and capitals. ^Ai 
the foot of the presbytery, on the right, stands 
the beautifully rich chased and embo£»ed 
silver cased altar of our Lady of the Rosary. 
This altar exceeds any other in Lima both in 
richness and effect ; it is entirely covered with 
pure silver r its elegant fluted columns, highly 
finished embossed pedestids, capitals, cornices, 
&c., some of which are doubly gilt, are magni- 
ficently superb. In the centre of the altar is the 
niche of the Madonna, of exquisite workmanship; ' 
the interior contains a transparent painting of t 
temple, the light being admitted to it by a win- 
dow at the back of the altar. The effigy is 



[Orgcously dressed — the crown is a cluster of 
diamonds and other precious gems; and the 
drapery of the richest brocades, laces and em- 
broidery ; the rosary is a string of targe pearls 
of tbe finest orient. Such is the abundance, or 
ruber profusion, of drapery, that the same dress 
is never continued two days together, throughout 
the year. ■ Before the niche fifteen large wax 
tapers are continually burning in silver sockets ; 
and in a semicircle before tbe altar are suspen- 
ded, by massy silver chains, curiously wrought, 
fourteen large heavy silver lamps, kept con- 
■taatly lighted with olive oil. Besides these are, 
similarly suspended, eight fancifully wrought 
lilver bird cages, whose inmates, in thrilling 
notes, join the pealing tones of the organ and the 
sacred cbauntof divine worship. Four splen- 
did silver chandeliers hang opposite the altar, 
each containing fifteen wax tapers; below are 
ranged ux heavy silver candelabra, six feet high, 
and six tables cased in silver, each support- 
ing a large silver branch witb seven tapers ; 
aim four urns of the same precious roetal, 
filled witli perfumed spirits, which are always 
burning on festivals, and emit scents from 
tbe must costly drugs and spices; the whole 
being surrounded by fuming pastillas, held by 
I Alver cherubim. On those days when the fci- 



t»v«l6af tine Virgin M»y am eobbfiled^ ani 
liarticidarly ti Am feaat o£ the rosKjp ami 
Qietavo^ the aun^itvouai appeaisneei of this wkm 
aseeecbi all deacripkiQii : at thaitnne^ donig 
une dtmjm^ aure timii a Aoumod tafieni UazBt 
and the elwwntitng and BMsic of tkti Apir an 
.imifttecrupticA. 

At the. calebratumi ai these fra8t» maagr 
puzades asei paetendedi t»i he wamighl bif 4ii 
Madonna; audi maay^ ahsnid legeaab aae m^ 
jhstad fran^tbe pnip£t^ tending more tOi iwmkalii 
48iipe]9itition2 tlna leligioa-^fliora* to iucaoeat 
fim» foaudaw than to. enforce eoaimi moooliluft 
it waa feri^ahmg thiiai irreinerenl^ ef tifccae ear 
fWflioaies^ to ana', ef the dQnble«-hoaded) bstlvai^ 
that I wae hcooght hefiiM the hoh/^ inqniaitinn^ 
of whicfajl ahallt a&y mora wheai i ctaaducfc uof 
^peadera to that now-deserted manaiiMi.;' Qn the 
l^ft o£ the high altaz stattda one dedicated: te 
Sfednt Raea i itisL nchlj; araamente^ and faaaia 
large um, containing an effigy of tfie aaint^ in a 
vecUning posttire^ of whiter macUe^ and good 
aKmlfNkuse. Oft eaeh ^de of the church are ail 
iditafis^ colaured and varnished; in> iaditation^oC dift 
fenent maabfea^ lapia laeuU» &e; with gilt oumUt 
'mt^> comicea^ aad other enbeUiahflieiifeai Ika 
ehoifl iatQ^ar the entmoae ajb the paincipalpooek; 
i& ia e^^rcaoiie, and haatt^a|;ood ongfauu Tbt 



uic belonging to this church is all painted on 
Hum by a lay brother of the order, and some 
the books are ably done. 
Three of the cloisters are very good; theprin- 
[pal one is elegant; it has two ranges of cells, 
d the pillars and arches arc of stone, of hoe 
irkmanship. 7'he lower part of the walls is 
rercd yrilh Dutch tiles, exhibiting sketc-he« 
ID) the life of St. Dominick, &c. Above are 
indifferently executed paintings of the 
and miracles of the tutelary saints : they 
generally concealed by panelled shutters. 
Idch are opened on holidays and festivals. At 
angles of this cloister are smalt altars, with 
tfl and effigies, most of tlu'm in bad style. 
' lower cloisters are paved with freestone 
9 — the Upper ones with bricks. Some of 
cells are richly furnished, and display 
more delicate attention to luxury thsn rigid 
observance of monastic austerity. The library 
contains a great number of books on theology 
mad morality. <^>n the wall of the stairs leading 
ftom the cloister to the choir is a fine painting 
of Christ in the sepulchre. 

The rents of this convent amount to about 

dghtythoasand dollars annually, and tlie number 

of friars belonging to the order is one hundred 

aod forty. The provincial prelates are elected 

2 I 
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by the chapter every year, being a Spaniard 
and a Creole alternately, and the contests 
run so high, that a military force has some- 
times been found necessary to prevent blood- 
shed. 

Belonging to this order is the sanctuary of 
Saint Rose, she having been a beata, a devotee 
of the order, wearing the Dominican habit 
In the small chapel are several relics or re- 
mains of the saint, as bones, hair, &c., but 
more particularly a pair of dice, with which, 
it is pretended, when Rose was exhausted 
by prayers and penance, Christ often enter- 
tained her with a game. Shame having be- 
come paramount to deceit, the pious brethren 
have lately been loath to expose these 
dice, which, however, were shewn to me in 
1805, and I kissed them with as much pious 
devotion as I would have done any other 
pair. 

The church, chapels and convents of San 
Francisco, belonging to the casa grande, about 
200 yards from the great square, plasa mayor^ 
are the largest and most elegant in Lima. The 
church does not possess the riches of St. 
Dominick's, but its appearance is more solemn; 
the porch is filled with statues and other orna- 
ments, and the two steeples are lofty and 



t elegant. The roof is supported by 
two rows of stone pillars, and is of panel 
worlcof the Gothic order: some of the altars 
are curiously carved and gilt, and the pil- 
lars, moulding, &c. of the sacrariums are cased 
with silver : the service of plate is rich, and 
the robes of the priests are splendid. Like 
the cathedral, this church has a complete 
set of crimson velvet hangings, laced and 
fringed with gold. 

The chapel called del Mtlagro is most 
tastefully ornamented ; some of the paintings 
executed by Don Matias Maestre are good : the 
high altar is cased with silver, and the niche of 
the Madonna is beautifully wrought of the 
aamc material. Mass is celebrated here every 
balf-hour, from live in the morning till noon. 
In the vestry of this chapel are paintings of 
the heads of the apostles, by Reubens, or. as 
some assert, by Morillo; however this may be, 
they are undoubtedly very fine. The following 
story is related of this Madonna. On the 27th 
of November, 1C30, a very severe shock of an 
earthquake was felt ; the etligy was then 
staading over the porch of the church, fronting 
the Btreet ; but at the time of the shock she 
tUFDed round, they say, and facing the high 
lifted up her bands in a supplicating 
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postaie, aad ika% aooordinf; to many pioiur 
believen^ preaerred the city firom destruction ! 
From tkis act the is ciHed del mi/aero, of the 



Another chnpd, e]^;uitly Mnamented, is 
of Nuestia Sctots de kw IMores ; and one in 
the interior oi the oonTmt is dedicated to the 
fraternity of Terceroa of the order, and the 
religions exercises of St. Ignacio de Loydai 
with a cloister of small cells for exercUmUes^ 
The chapel contains five beautiful paintings 
from the passion of Christ, by Titian; they 
belong to the Co«nt of Lurigancho, and 
are only lent to the diapd. Inside the con* 
vent if a pantheon or mausoleum for the order 
and some of the principal benefactors ; but it 
is at present closed, all the dead being now 
interred at the pantheon on. the outside the city 
walls. The principal doister is very handsome : 
the lower part of Uie walls is cohered with 
blue and white Dutdi tfles, above which is a 
range of pointings, neatly executed, taken from 
the life of St. Francis. The pillars are of 
stone ; the mouldings, cornices, &c. of stucco. 
The roof is of panel work, which with the 
beams is most laboriously carved : nt the angles 
are small altars of carved wood. In the mid- 
dle of this cloister there is a garden and an 
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r of jessamiae on trellis work, crossing 
ight angles : in the centre is a beautiful 
brass fountain ; and in the middle of each 
square, formed by the intersectioa of the ar- 
bour, is a smaller .one, throwing the water 
tweoly feet high. The minor squares are filled 
with puts of choice flowers, and a number of 
birds in cages hang among the Jessamines. 
Two large folding gates lead from the church 
to the cloister, and whether the garden be 
viewed from the former, or the music of the 
choir be heard from the latter, the effect is 
equally fascinating. The stairs from the lower 
cloister to the upper, as well as the church 
cboir, are beautifully finished. There are two 
flights of steps to the tirst landing place, and 
t from thence u> the top ; the centre Bight is 
orted by a light groined arch; over the 
vie is a dome of wood-work, elegantly carved, 
1 prodacing a most noble eflecL This coa- 
E Vent has nine cloisters, including the noviciate* 
and belonging to it there are about three hun- 
dred friars. The provincial prelate is elected 
by the chapter, a Spaniard and a Creole alter- 
oately; the order is of mendicants, and conse- 
quently poBseBBCs no property; it is supported 
by charity, and having the excliuive privi- 
ag ikroods, it acquire* a very large 
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income, as no one wishes that a corpse should 
be buried without the sacred habit of SU 
Francis. The shroud is in fact exactly the same 
as the habit of the friar, which gave rise to 
the curious remark of a foreigner, ** that he 
had observed none but friars died in this place." 
The library is rich in theological works. 

Belonging to St. Francis is the recluse of 
St. Diego. The friars in this small convent 
wear the coarse grey habit, and are barefooted. 
They lead a most exemplary life, seldom leave 
their cloisters except on the duty of their pro* 
fession, and even then one never goes alone; 
if a young friar be sent for, an old friar ac- 
companies him, and vice versa: to the intent 
that the young friar may profit by the sage de« 
portment of the old. At this convent, as well 
as at every other of the order of St Francis^ 
food is daily distributed to the poor at twelve 
o'clock, at the postern^ and many demi-paupers 
dine with the community in the refectory. 
The gardens of St. Diego are extensive, and 
contain a large stock of good fruit trees, as 
well as medicinal plants. The solemn silence 
which reigns in the small but particularly clean 
cloisters of this convent seem to invite a visitor 
to religious seclusion ; for, as it is often said, 
the very walls breathe sanctity. Here is also 
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b cloister of small cells, and a chapel for reli- 
k)U8 exercises, where any man may retire for 
I week from the hurry and bustle of the town, 
nd dedicate a portiou of bis life to religious 
meditation. During Lent the number of those 
who Ihu8 retire is very great; their principal 
object is to prepare themselves to receive the 
communion ; aiid they have every assistance 
with which either precept or example can 
fomish them. 

The church of San Agustia is small, light, 
and ornamented with sculpture and gilding. 
The convent is of the second class, but the 
order is rich, and their college of San Ildefonso 
in conndercd the best conventual college in 

H - The church of \uestra Senora de la Merced 

^■1 large, but not rich. This order, as well 

^Mi'that of San Aguatin, elect their provincial pre 

^Btes every year ; they are always natives, oa ^ 

^^paoiard being allowed to become a prelate; 

even the habit is denied them, so that few Spa- 

oiards of either of the two orders are to be 

found in Lima, and ttiefte few belong to other 

coBventB. The duty of the order, which is 

denominated a military one, ia to collect alms 

for the redemption of captive Christians. 

In the churches belonging to the Diuuieriea 
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there is a great quantity of tasteful ornaments, 
but nothing yery costly, although the income 
of one, the Concepcion, exceeds a hundred 
thousand dollars annually. It is said^ that 
the four best situations in Lima are the M<h 
ther Abbess of Concepcion, the Provinciatate 
of Santo Domingo, the Archbishopric, and the 
Viceroyalty. 

The enormous sums of money which the 
nunneries have received at different times ai-* 
most exceed belief; for independently of gifts 
and other pious donations, the dowry of each 
nun, when she takes the veil, amounts to three 
thousand dollars ; and many females who faa?e 
been possessed of large sums have declared 
their whole property to have been their dowry-** 
thus preventing the possibility of a law-suit, 
and often depriving, by this subterfuge, poor 
relatives from enjoying what they had long 
hoped for at the death of the possessor. 

Nuns, as well as friars, have one year of 
probation, as novices, before they can profess 
or take the veil, which seals their doom for li&« 
When a female chooses to become a nun she it 
usually dressed in her best attire, and attended 
by a chosen company of friends, whom she ref* 
gales at her own house, or at that of some ac« 
quaintance) in the evening she goes to the 
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Inhurch of the nunnery, and is admitted into the 
wer choir by a postern in the double gratings; 
lie retires, but soon re-appears dispossessed of 
ber gay attire, and clothed in the religions habit of 
ibe order, without eitlicr scapulary or veil, and 
then bids adieu to her friends, who immediately 
return to their houses, whilst the nuns are 
chauoting a welcome to their new sister. At 
the expiration of a year, the novice is ques- 
tioned aa to the purity of her intentions, by 
the Mother Abbess, or Prioress; and if she 
expKM a desire to profess, a report is made 
to tbe Prelate of the order, who is the 
bishop, or his delegate, or the provincial pre- 
late of the monastic order; for Home nunneries 
are under the jurisdiction of tbe ordinary, or 
bishop, and others under that of the regulars 
of their own order. The evening before the 
day appointed for the solemn ceremony of tak- 
ing tbe veil, the prelate, accompanied by the 
chaplain uf the nunnery, and the parents and 
friends of the nun. goes to tlie gate or locutory 
of the nunnery, and the novice is deJiJi'ered to 
him by the Mother Abbess and community, 
in their full habits of ceremony; she is then 
led to the church, when the prelate seating 
himself, the chaplain reads to ber the insti- 

_ ttito or laws and regulations of the order; he 
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questions her as t6 her own wilt> eXplaiM 
to her the duty of the profession she 19 going 
to emforace, and warns her not to be ittti'* 
midated by threats^ nor hallocifnated by ptfh 
mises, but to say whether by her owia con« 
sent, free will, and choice she hare deteniiiticid 
to become a sister of the order, and a professed 
Spouse of Christ, according to the sphrit of the 
Church. If she answer in the affinaaative, Ae n 
re*condttcted to the locutory, whcire she speftdls 
the evening with her friends, or, if she desire it, 
sfa^ can go to the house of her panents, o^r visit 
other rehfgioxis bourses. Eariy the next tttora^ 
ing tbe novice make« her private vows of chas^ 
tity, poverty, obedience and monastic seclosioa^ 
ia the hands of the Mother Abbess^ tbe whole 
sisterhood being present. At a later hour tte 
prelate and the officiating priests attend the 
cbiirch, and high mass is celebrated ; the novice 
is now presented at tbe communion grating, 
where she receives the sacrament from th* 
prelate; she then retires, and the mks of 
the ordrr are again read to her, and if she 
still give her assent to them, she kisses the 
rules and the missal. A funeral pall is spread 
on tbe floor of the choir, on which the no-^ 
vice lies down, and is covered with another; 
the knell for the dead is tolled by the nunnery 
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llcUs, the nuns holding funeraJ tapers in their 
boDds, with their veils down, chauntiog a 
caournful dirge, after which a solemn requiem is 
performed by the prieats and the choir. Tlie 
novice rises, assisted by the uun«, aud the 
prelate, gomg to the cominuaioD table, takes a 
Mnall veil in his hands, and chaunts the anthem, 
" Veni apoiisa Chriati." The novice approaches 
ibe table, the veil is laid on her head, and a 
Ughled taper put into her band, ornamented 
t» a palm, after which she is crowned witli 
.fluwers. The Muther Abbess next presents 
bcr to each nun. whom she salutes, and lastly 
tbe Abbeas. She then bows to the prelate, 
priests, and her friends, and retires in solemn 
prtKCBsion, the whole community chaunting the 
psalo). " Laudate Domini." 

Much has been said and written respecting 
nuHK and nunneries, and most unfeeling asser- 
tions have been made both with regard to tlic 
caoMJ and effect of taking the veil ; but, from 
what 1 have hoard and seen, thetie as^eriions 
are generally as false as they are uncharitable; 
Ibey are too often tlie effusioni of bigoti. wUo 
eodeavour to bad with the vilest epithets 
as well the cloistered nun, the devout cu- 
Ibolic, and the pious pn)tcatant, as the immoral 
iibortioc. They apply to themselves the text. 
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** he that is not for me, is against me,** and 
every thing that militates against their own pe- 
culiar doctrines must be wrong. I never knew 
a nun who repented of her vows, and I have 
conversed with hundreds : many have said that 
they doubted not but that happiness was to be 
found without the walls, and discontent within, 
but that neither could be attributed exclusively 
to their being found in or out of a nunnery. 
Let those who would revile the conduct of their 
fellow creatures look to their own; let those who 
pity, search at home for objects : they who 
would amend others, should set the example. 
If we suppose that some of the inmates of clois- 
ters are the victims of tyranny, we should re- 
collect how many others are sacrificed at the 
shrine of avarice to the bond of matrimony ! for 
the vows at the altar are alike indissoluble, and 
their effects are often far more distressing. 

The vows of a friar are similar to those of 
the nuns ; but owing perhaps to the door of the 
convent being as open as that of the choir, they 
are not so religiously fulfilled. The firiars may 
indeed be omaidered as a nuisance, for they 
are generally formed of the dregs of society. 
When a father knows not what to do with a pro- 
fligate son, he vnll send him to a convent, where 
having passed his year in the noviciate, lie pio- 
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fesscs, and relying on his convent as a home, he 
becomes a drone to society, a burden to his or- 
der, and a disgrace to his own character. It 
was well said by Jovellanos, that " friars enter 
their convent without knowing each other, live 
without loving one another, and die without 
bewailing one another." I have nevertheless 
known many virtuous and learned men among 
the hooded brethren, but rarely have I heard 
any one state, that he did not regret having taken 
the solemn oatli that bound him to the cloister, 
aud made him one of a fraternity which he 
could Dot avoid disliking. It generally happens, 
that the respectable individuals who assume a 
religious habit apply themselves to study, and 
by becoming lecturers, or getting a degree of 
D. D. in the University, they escape the drud- 
gery of ahebdumadary, and take a seat in the 
chapter of the order. 

The hospital of Saa Andres is appropriated 
to white people ; it has several large neat 
wards, wiih clean beds ; these are placed in 
small alcoves on each side the ward, and are 
•o constructed, that in case of necessity, another 
row of beds can be formed along the top of the 
alcoves; it contains about six hundred beds, 
a number which can be doubled. The wards are 
w^ T^tilated from the roof, and are keoj 
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wholesome. When a patient enters, he has a 
bed assigned him; his clothes are taken 
away, deposited in a general wardrobe, and 
not returned to him until orders are given by 
the physician or surgeon. Hie sick are not 
allowed to have any money in their possession, 
nor are visitors permitted to give tibem any 
things without the consent of one of the major 
domos, or overseers. A good garden, called a 
botanic garden, belongs to the hospital ; also an 
amphitheatre, or dissecting room. The college 
of San Fernando, built by the Vioeroy Abascal, 
for the study of medicine and surgery, acljoins 
this hospital, and here the students practise. It 
has also a department for drugs, wkere aU the 
prescriptions are attended to by regular pro* 
feasors. The druggists, as well as the physi- 
cians and surgeons, are subject to examination 
in thQ university, and cannot practise without 
permission from the college of physicians, to 

m 

whose annual visks they are liable, for the 
puipose of examining their drugs. No phy* 
sician or surgeon is allowed to have drugs 
at his own house, or to make up his own pre- 
scriptions : even the faaxbers, who are phleboto- 
mists, are examined by the board of surgeons. 
The hospital of San Bartolome is for ne** 
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hd other people of colour; if they are 
fct, they are received gratis, but if slaves, 
ttteir owners pay half a dollar a day for the tinio 
tbey remain. St. Ana is for indians, and was 
founded by an indian lady, called Catalina 
Huanca. This casica was very rich, and besides 
this piouB establishment she lel^ large sums of 
I mooey for other charitable uses; but her 
tnoat extraordinary bequest was a sum for form- 
ing and paying the body guard of the Viceroy, 
both the halberdiers and ihe-cavalry, consisting 
of a hundred men. The hot^pital del Espiritu 
Santo is for sailors, and a portion of the wages 
is deducted, called hospital money, from the pay 
of every sailor who enters the port of Callao. 
San Pedro is part of the convent bearing the 
lame name, formerly belonging to the Jesuits, 
tnd now occupied by the congregation of Sau 
Felipe Neri. This hospital is for poor clergy- 
men. San Pedro de Alcantara, and ta Caridad, 
■re both for females, and San l..azaro for lepers. 
Particular care is taken in the different hospitals, 
r U well to the administration of medicine and 
I Mrgical operations, as to the diet, cleanlineM, 
I- ventilation, and comfort of the sick. 

Besides these hoRpitala, there are the coo- 
'aleseencies of Uelen and San Juati de Dies, 
l-tiQder the managcmcut of the friars of the two 
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orders. More particular attention is paid here to 
the sick than in the hospitals ; any individual is 
received on paying half a dollar a day, or 
through the recommendation of one of the bene- 
factors. 1 was twice in San Juan de Dlos, and 
received every assistance and indulgence that 
I had a right to expect. 

The cdlege of Santo Toribio is a tridentine 
seminary, where young gentlemen are educated 
principally for the church ; four collegians attend 
mass at the cathedral every morning, for the 
purpose of being initiated into the ceremonies of 
their future professions. Their habit is an almond 
coloured gown, very wide at the bottom, and 
buttoned round the neck ; when spread open its 
form is completely circular, having a hole with 
a collar in the centre ; this is called the opa. A 
piece of pale blue cloth, about eight indies^ 
broad, is passed over one shoulder, then folded 
on the breast, and the end thrown across the op- 
posite shoulder, the two ends hanging down 
behind the bottom of the opa. On the left side 
of this cloth, called the beca, the royal arms 
are embroidered. A square clerical cap or 
bonnet of black cloth is worn on the head. This 
college bears the name of its founder, and is 
supported by rents appertaining to it ; there is 
also a subsidy paid annually by each beneficed 
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curate in the arciibishopric, aud a certain sum 
fay each collegian. 

The college of San Carlos is called the royal 
college : it was t'uuuded by the Jesuits, under 
the title ol'Suu Martin, but after the extinction 
of that order it was changed to San Carlos. The 
principal sudies in this college are a course of 
arts and law; but theology is also taught. 
The dress is a full suit uf black, a cocked hat. 
dress Bword of gold or gilt, and formerly the 
royal arms suspended at a button-hole on the 
letl side by a light blue ribbon. The college is 
capacious, having a chapel, refectory, garden, 
baths, diifcrent disputing rooms, and a good 
library, containing many prohibited French and 
other authors. San Carlos is supported by a 
yearly stipend from the treasury, assisted by 
what the collegiam^ pay for their education. 
Lectures are delivered by pasantes, or the head 
collegians, to the lower classes ; for which they 
receive a pecuniary reward, and wear as a dis- 
tinguishing badge, a light blue ribbon or scarf, 
crossing from the left shoulder to the right side, 
to which the arms are suspended instead of 
the button-bole. 

In the college del Principe, young noble 
Indian caciques are educated for the church ; 
tiietr dress is a full suit uf green, a crimson 
2l 
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shoulder ribbon and cocked hat. That of San 
Fernando, for medicine, has for dress a full suit 
of blue, yellow buttons, the collar trimmed with 
gold lace, and a cocked hat. 

All the secular colleges have a rector and 
vice-rector, who are secular clergymen ; some 
6f the lecturers are also clergymen, bat more 
commonly collegians pasantes. There is a pro- 
viso in the synodal laws for collegians from Santo 
Toribio and San Carlos ; among those who r^ 
ceive holy orders benefices are insured to a cer* 
tain number. In what was the palace of the 
Viceroy, is a nautical academy, where several 
young men study astronomy, navigation^ ftc : 
it has a good stock of instruments, maps, and 
charts. Many of the maps are original, from 
surveys made at different times, and which have 
not been published. 

The university stands in the plasa dela im-- 
yidncian. It is a handsome building, contain- 
ing several good halls, beside the puUic dis-* 
puting room, which is fitted up with desks and 
benches^ tribunes, galleries, &c.; a neat clu^)elt 
a small cloister, and an extensive library. The 
rector enjoys a good salary, and has many per- 
quisites ; one is elected by the professors every 
three years, and the one chosen is alternately a 
secular priest and a layman. The professors* 
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chairs arc sinecures, for the professors never 
lecture, and only attend on days of pubhc dis- 
putation, or when degrees are conferred. De- 
grees of bachelor and master are granted hy the 
rector, on paying the fees. That of doctor in 
any faculty requires a public examination, and 
plurality of votes of the examiners and pro- 
fessors in the faculty of the degree solicited. 
Previous to the examination the rector holds a 
table of the points of controversy ; the candi- 
date pricks into one of them, and is obliged to 
defend this point on the following day, at the 
same hour. The discussion is opened by the 
candidate with an harangue in Latin.whicb lasts 
an hour, after which the point is discussed in 
forma scholasUca by the candidate and the 
examiners; this lasts another hour, when the 
rector and professors retire, and vote the degree. 
On the following day the candidate presents a 
thesis to the rector, who reads it, and challenges 
the students who are present to dispute it. This 
act is generally opened by the candidate with 
an elegant speech in Latin; after which he sup- 
ports his argument against tlie wranglers who 
may present themselves. If the degree be 
voted him. he goes up to the rector, who 
j^acea on his head the bonnet, which bears 
m deep silk fringe Crom the centre the distin- 
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guishing colour of the faculty, blue and white 
for divinity, red for canons, green for juris- 
prudence or law, and yellow for medicine. The 
youog doctor takes his place on his proper 
bench, and is complimented by the senior pro- 
fessors of the faculty ; when the whole company 
adjourns to a splendid collation prepared by the 
new brother of the bonnet and fringe. 

This university, now under the title of San 
Marcos, was founded in 1 549 by a bull of Pius V. 
with the same privileges as those enjoyed by 
that of Salamanca in Spain; it was, till 1576, 
in the hands of the Dominican friars ; but by. an 
edict of Felipe III. it was placed under the royal 
patronage, and btiilt where it at present stands. 
It has produced many great scientific characters, 
the portraits of several of whom adorn the walls of 
the principal hall. Among the faculty, those whose 
talents are most conspicuous are, in theology, 
Rodrigues, rector of San Carlos ; in law, Vivar, 
rector of the college of advocates; Unanue, 
president of the college of physicians, protome- 
dice, and director of San Fernando ; Valdes, 
president of the board of. surgeons: (he is a 
man of colour, the first who has taken the de- 
gree of doctor in. the university) ; Parades, pro- 
fessor of mathematics ; and many others, who 
are famous in the pulpit^ the forum or .the 
bospitals. 
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In the same square are the holy tribunal, 
wlieoce the plasa derives its name, and the hos- 
pital of la Caridad : it is often called the plasa of 
the three cardinaJ virtues— Faith, the inquisition; 
Hope, the university; and Charity, the hospital. 
' I shall now describe the inquisition as it was, 
" bearing its hlmhing honours thick upon it" or 
rather, what I saw of it when summoned to 
aj^ear before that dread tribunal ; and also 
what f saw of it after its abolition by the Cortes. 
Having one day engaged in a dispute with 
Father Bustamante, a Dominican friar, respect- 
ing the image of the Madonna of the Rosary, 
he finished abruptly, by assnring roe that I 
should hear of it again. On the same evening 
I went to a billiard-room, where the Count de 
Monies de Oro was playing, t observed him 
look at me. and then speak to some friends on 
the opposite side of the table. 1 immediately 
recollected the threat of Father Bustamante— 
1 knew, too, that the count was alguazil mayor 
of the inquisition. I passed him and nodded, 
when he immediately followed me into tlie 
street. 1 told him that 1 supjtoscd he had some 
message fur me ; he asked my name, and then 
said that he had. 1 said 1 was aware of it, and 
ready to attend at any moment. Considering 
for a short time, be observed, " thia it a 
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matter of too serious a nature to be spoken of 
in the street/' and he went with me to my 
rooms* After some hesitation, lus^ loj^ship 
informed me that I must acoompany him on the 
n,QXt morning to the holy tribunal of the Faith; 
I imswered that I was ready at any moment ; 
imd I would have told him the whole affidr, 
but, clapping his hands, to his ears, he exclaimed 
^' no ! for the love of Grod, nota word ; I am not 
an inquisitor ; it does not become me to know 
tJie secrets of the holy house," adding the old 
adage, *\M Rey y la inquisician, ckUanp — of the 
King and the inquisition, hush. I can only hope 
tod pray that you be as rancid a Christian as 
myself.*' He most solemnly advised me to 
remain in my room, and neither see nor speak to 
any one — ^to betake myself to prayer, and on no 
account whatever to let any one know that he 
had anticipated the summons, because, said he, 
*' that is certainly contrary to the laws of the 
holy house." I relieved him from his fears on 
this point, and assured him, that I should return 
with him to the coffee-house, and that I would 
remain at home for him on the following morning 
at nine o'clock. At the appointed hour, an 
under alguazil came to my room, and told me 
that the alguazil mayor waited for me at the 
oomer. of the next street On meeting him 
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there, he ordered me aot to epeak to him, but to 
accompany liim to the inquisitiou. I did so, 
and saw the messenger and another person 
following us at a distance. 1 appeared uncon- 
cemed until 1 had entered the porch after the 
count, and the two followers had passed. The 
count now spoke to me, and asked me if I were 
prepared ; 1 told him I was : he then knocked 
at the inner door, which was opened by the 
porter. Not a word was uttered. We sat 
down on a bench for a few minutes, till the 
domiciliary returned with the answer, that I 
must wait. The old cuuDt now retired, and 
looked, as he thought, a long adieu ; but said 
nothing. In a few minutes a beadle beckoned 
me to follow him. I passed the first and secoud 
folding doors, and arrived at the tribunal : it 
wai small, but lofty, a scanty light forcing 
jtfl way througli the grated windows near the 
roof. As I entered, live Franciscan friars left 
the hall by the same door — their hoods were 
hung over their faces — their arms folded — their 
hands hid in their sleeves — and their cords round 
Ihcir necks. They appeared by their gait to 
be young, and marched solemnly aAer their 
conductor, a grave old friar, who had his hood 
over his face, but his cord round his waist, 
indicating that be was not doing penance. I 
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felt I know not how — I looked' upon them with 
pity> but could not help smiling/ as the idea 
roshed across my mind, that such a procession 
at midnight would have disturbed a whole town 
in England, and raised the posse comitatus to 
lay them. I turned my eyes to the dire trium- 
virate, seated on an elevated part of the hall, 
under a canopy of green velvet edged with pale 
blue, a crucifix of a natural size hanging be- 
hind them ; a large table was placed before 
them, covered and trimmed to match the cano- 
py, and bearing two green burning tapers, an 
inkstand, some books, and papers. Jovellanos 
described the inquisition by saying it was com- 
posed of un Santo Crista, dos candUeros, y tres 
mqjderos — one crucifix, two candlesticks, and 
three blockheads. I knew the inquisitors — ^but 
how changed from what at other times I had 
seen them ! The puny, swarthy Abarca^ in the 
centre, scarcely half filling his chair of state — 
the fat monster Z$lduegui on his left, his cor- 
piulent paunch being oppressed by the arms of 
his chair, and blowing through his nostrils like 
an over-fed porpoise — the fiscal, ^obrino, on 
his right, knitting his black eyebrows, and 
striving to produce in his unmeaning face a 
semblance of wisdom. A secretary stood at 
each end of the table ; one of them bad me 
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to approach, which I did, by ascending three 
steps, which brought me on a level with the 
above -described trinity of harpieB. A small 
wooden stool was placed for me, and they nod. 
dcd to me to sit down ; 1 nodded in return, and 
complied. 

The fiscal now asked mc, in a solemn tone, 
if I knew why I had been summoned to attend 
at this holy tribunal ? I answered that 1 did. 
and was going to proceed, when be hissed for 
mc to be silent. He informed me, that I must 
swear to the truth of what I should relate. I 
told him that 1 would not swear ; for, as I was 
a foreigner, he was not sure that I was a catho- 
lie ; it waK Uiercforc unnecessary for me to take 
thai oath which, perhaps, would not bind me to 
speak the truth. At this time a few mysterious 
nods passed between the fiscal and the chief 
inquisitor, and i was again asked, whether I 
would speak the truth : I answered, yes. The 
matter at last was broached ; 1 was asked if i 
knew tbc reverend father Bustamante? 1 re- 
plied, " 1 know friar Bustaraante, I hare often 
met him in coffee houses ; but I suppose the 
reverend father you mean is some grave per- 
sonage, who would not enter such places." "Had 
you any conversation with father Bustamante. 
touching matters of religion ?" " No, but tou^- 
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ing matters of superstition, I had." ^' Sucft 
things are not to be spoken of in coffee houses/' 
said Zalduegui; '' No/' I rejoined, '^I told father 
Bustamahte the same thing/' ^' But you ought 
to have been silent," replied he. '' Yes," said I» 
*' and be barked at by a friarr ZUduegui 
Iroloured, and asked me what I meant by laying 
inch a stress on the word friar. '' Any thing," 
said I, ''just as you choose to take it.*' After 
questions and answers of this kind, for more 
than an hour, Ajbarca rang a small bell; the 
beadle entered, and I was ordered to retire. 
In a short time I was again called in, and di- 
rected to wait on S\>brino the following morning 
at eight o'clock, at his house : I did. so, and 
breakfasted with him.^ He advised me in (ii* 
ture to avoid all religious disputes, and parti- 
cularly with persons I did not know, adding, 
** I requested an interview, because on the 
seat of judgment I could not speak in this man- 
ner. You must know," said he, ''that you 
are here subject to the tribunal of the Faith, 
you, as well as all men who live in the domi- 
nions of his Catholic Majesty ; you must,- there- 
fore, shape your course accordingly ." Saying 

* The leniiy aliowii in this CMe, by the iaqnititkii, o^gfat probiUy be 
owing to the cxpectntioa that the tribonal wonU ahortly be abolithed bj the 
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thig he retired, and left me aione to find my 
way out of the house, which 1 immediately did. 
In the evening i went to a coffee house, 
where I saw my friend, friar Bustamante; 
he blui^ied, but with double civility nodded.and 
pointed to a seat at tiie table at which he was 
sitting. I shrugged my shoulders, and nod- 
ded signiBcantly, perhaps sneeringly; he took 
the hint, and left the room. Soon afterwards 
I met the old Count de Monies de Oro, who 
looked, hesitated, and in a short time passed 
me, caught my hand, which he squeezed, but 
spoke not a word. 

The act of the Cortes of Spain which abo- 
lished the inquisition, and which, during its dis- 
cussion, produced many excellent tliough over- 
heated speeches, was published in Lima just 
after the above occurrence. The Senora Dona 
Gregoria GainBa,ladyof Colonel Gainsa, inform- 
ed me that she and some friends had obtained 
permission of the Viceroy Abasca) to visit the 
ex-tribunal ; and she invited me to accompany 
them on the following day, after dinner. I at- 
tended, and we went to visit the monster, as 
they now dared to call it. The doors of the 
ball being opened, many entered who were not 
invited, and seeing nothing in a posture of de- 
fence, the first victims to our fury were the 
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table and chairs : these were soon demolished ; 
after which some persons laid hold of the yel* 
Tet curtains of the canopy, and dragged them 
so forcibly, that canopy and crucifix came down 
with a horrid crash. The crucifix was rescued 
from the ruins of inquisitorial state, and its hea4 
discovered to be moveable. A ladder was 
ibund to have been secreted behind the canopy^ 
Imd thus the whole mystery of this miraculous 
image became explainable and explained:--* 
h man was concealed on the ladder^ by the cur- 
tains of the canopy, and by introducing his hand 
through a hole, he moved the head, so as to ma]^ 
it Hod consent, or shake dissent. In how many 
instances may appeal to this imposture have 
-caused an innocent man to own himself guilty 
of crimes he never dreamt of I "^ Overawed by 
fear, and condemned, as was beUeved, by a 
miracle, falsehood would supply the place of 
truth, and innocence, if timid, confess itself sinfiil. 
vEvery one was now exasperated with rage, and 
^ there are yet victims in the cells,"* was uni- 
versally murmured. ** A search I a searchl" was 
the cry, and the door leading to the interior was 
quickly broken through. The next we found was 
called del secreio; the word secret stimulated 
curiosity, and the door was instantly burst 
open. It led to the archives. Here were heaped. 
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upon shelves, papers, containing the wntten 
cases of those who had been accused or tried ; 
and here t read the name of many a friend, 
who little imagined that his conduct had been 
scrutinized by the holy tribunal, or that his 
name had been recorded in so awful a place. 
Some who were present discovered their own 
names on the rack, and pocketed the papers. 
I put aside fifteen cases, and took tbera home 
with me; but tliey were not of great importance. 
Four for blasphemy bore a sentence, which 
was three months' seclusion in a convent, a 
general confession, and different penances — all 
secret. The others were accusations of friars, 
Moticitanta in confts'tone, two of whom I knew, 
and though some danger attended the disclo- 
sure, I told them afterwards what I had seen.' 
Prohibited books in abundance were in the 
room, and many found future owners. To 
our great surprise we here met with a quan- 
tity oi printed cotton handkerchiefs. Tbeae 
alas! had iucurre.1 the displeasure of the inqui- 
sition, because a figure of religion, holding a 
chalice in one hand and a cross in the other was 
atainped in the centre : placed there perhaps 
by some unwary manufacturer, who thougfat 
such devout insignia would insure purchasers, 
but who forgot the heiuousncss of blowing the 
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Dcme or spitting upon the cross. To prevent 
such a crime this religious tribunal had taken the 
wares by wholesale, omitting to pay their value 
to the owner, who might consider himself fortu* 
nate in not having his shop removed to the sacred 
house. Leaving this room we forced our way into 
another, which to our astonishment and indig- 
nation was that of torture ! In the centre stood 
a strong table, about eight feet long and seven 
feet broad ; at one end of which was an: iron col- 
lar, opening in the middle horizontally, for the 
reception of the neck of the vietim ; on each side 
of the collar were also thick straps with bucklei^ 
fw enclosing the arms near to the body; and on 
the sides - of the . table were leather straps with 
buckles for the wrists, connected with cords un« 
der the table; made fast to the axle of an horizon- 
tal wheel ; at the other end were two more straps 
for the ancles, with ropes similarly fixed to the 
wheel. Thus it was obvious, that a human being 
might be extended on the table, and, by turning 
the wheel, might be stretched in both directicms 
at the same time, without any mk of hangingi 
for that effect was prevented by the two straps 
under his arms, close to the body ; but almost 
every joint might be dislocated. After we had 
discovered the diabolical use of this piece of 
machinery, every one shuddered^ and involun<> 
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tarily looked towards the door, as if apprehen- 
Bive that it would close upon him. At first 
curses were muttered, but they were soon chan- 
ged iDto loud imprecations against the iarentors 
and practisera of such torments ; and bles- 
sings were showered on the Cortes for having 
abolished tliis tribunal of arch tyiunny. We next 
examined a vertical pillory, placed against the 
wall ; it had one large and two smaller holes ; 
on opening it, by lifting up the one half, we 
perceived apertures in the wall, and the purpose 
of the machine was soon ascertained. Ad offender 
having his oeck and wrists secured in the holes of 
the pillory, and his head and hands hidden in the 
wait, could be fiogged by the lay brothers of St. 
Dominick without being known by them; and 
thus any accidental discovery was avoided. 
Scourges of different materials were hanging on 
the wall ; some of knotted cord, not a few of 
which were hardened with blood ; others were 
of wire chain, with points and rowels, like those 
of spurs; these too were clotted with blood. 
We also found tormentors, made of netted wire, 
the poiatH of every mesh projecting about 
ooe^ighth of an inch inward, the outside 
being covered with leather, and having Htrings 
to lie them on. Some of these tormentors 
were of a sufficient size for the waist, others 
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for the thighs, the legs and arms. The walls 
lirere likewise adorned with shirts of horse 
hair, which could not be considered as a rerjr 
comfortable habit after a severe flagellation; 
with human bones, having a string at each ehd^ 
to gag those Who made too free a use of their 
tongues ; and with nippers, made of cane, for the 
salne purpose. These nippers consisted of two 
slips of cane, tied at the ends ; by opening in the 
middle when they were put into the mouth, and 
fiutened behind the head, in the same manneras 
tfa^ bones, they pressed forcibly upon the tongue* 
In a drbwer were a great many finger Screws ; 
lliey were small seitaicircular pieces of iron, in 
the form of crescents, having a sdrew at one 
end, so ihbX diey could be fixed on the fingeils^ 
atad screwed to any degree, eveli till die nails 
were oruriied and the bones brdcen. On viewing 
iiiese implements of torture, who could find an 
excuse for the monsters who would use them to 
estabiirii the fiiith, Which was taught, by precept 
and example, by the mild, the meek, the holy 
Jesus ! May he who would not curse them in 
the bitterness of wrath fall into their mereilesS 
hands! The rack and the pillory wete soon 
demolished ; for such was the fury of more than 
a hundred persons who had gained admittance, 
diat had they been constructed of iron they 
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coutd not have resisted tbe violence and de- 
termination of their assailants. In one corner 
stood a wooden horse, painted white : it was 
conceived to be another instrument of torture, 
and instantly broken to pieces ; but I was 
afterwards informed, that a victim of the inqui- 
sition, who had been burnt at the stake, was 
Ktibsequently declared innocent of the charges 
preferred against hira, and as an atonement for 
his death, his innocence was publicly announced; 
and his effig-y, dressed in white, and mounted 
on this horse, was paraded about the streets 
of Lima. Some said that the individual suffered 
in Lima, others, that he suffered in Spain, and 
that by a decree of the inquisitor-general this 
farce was performed in every part of the Spanish 
dominions where a tribunal existed. 'We pro- 
ceeded to the cells, but found them all open and 
empty: they were small, but not uncomfortable 
as places of confinement. Some had a small 
yard attached ; others, more solitary, bad 
none. The last person known to have been 
Confined was a naval officer, an Andaluaian, 
who was exiled in 1812 to Boca Chica. 

Having examined every comer of this mys- 
lerious prison-house, wc retired in the evening, 
taking with us books, papers, scoarges, torrawi- 
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tors, &c., many of which were distributed at the 
door.paxticularly several jMeces of the irreligious 
handkerchiefs. The following morning the arch- 
bishop went to the cathedral^ and declared zXl 
those persons excommuaicBted, vel participanteif, 
who had taken and should retain in their 
possession any thing that had belonged to, or 
had been found in the ex-tribunal of the inqui- 
sition. In consequence of this declaration, 
many delivered up what they had taken ; bat 
with me the case viras different — I kept what . I 
had got, in de^^nce o( Jlatnines infemarum de- 
nounced by his grac^ against the remtentes and 
retinentes. 

' It is said, that when Castel-forte was Viceroy 
in Lima, he was summoned by the inquisition, 
and attended accordingly. Taking vnth him 
to the door his body-guard, a company of 
infantry, and two pieces of artillery, he en- 
tered, and laying his watch on the table, told 
the inquisitors, that if their business were not 
despatched in one hour, the house would be 
battered down about their ears, for such were 
the orders he had left with the conmianding 
officer at the gate. This was quite sufficient; 
the inquisitors rose, and accompanied him to 
the door, too happy when they beheld the 
backs of his excellency and his escort. 
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During itiy resideace in Lima, I saw two 
men publicly disgraced by tlie inquisition ; tbe 
one for having celebrated mass without having 
been ordained, and the other for soothsayiRg 
and witchcraft. They were placed in the chapel 
of the tribunal at an early hour in the moraiDg, 
each dressed in a sambenito, a short loose tunic, 
covered with ridiculous paintings of snakes, 
bats, toads, flames, &c. The pseudo priest had a 
mitre of feathers placed on his head, the other a 
crown of tlie same. Tbey stood in the centre 
of the chapel, each holding a green taper in his 
hand. At nine o'clock one of the secretaries as- 
cended the pulpit, and read the cau<te for which 
they were punished. The poor masa-sayer ap- 
peared very penitent, but the old fortune-teUer, 
when some of bis tricks were related, burst 
into a loud laugh, in which he was Joined by 
most of the people present. Two mules were 
brought to the door, and the two culprits were 
tied on their backs, having their faces towards 
the tails. The procession then began to move: 
first several alguazits, with the Count dc Montes 
dfl Oro at Uieir head ; next the mules, led by 
the common hangman ; while the inquisitors, in 
their state coaches, brought up the rear. Two 
friars of tbe order of St. Dominick carried on 
each side the coaches large branches of palm. 
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In this order they maicfaed to 6t. Dominick's 
church, and were received at the door by tto 
provincial prelate and conununity : the culprits 
^re placed in the centre of the church, aod 
the same papers read from the pulpit, afte? 
\rhich the men were sentenced to serve in the 
hospitals during the will of the inquisitors. 

To those who visit lima, it may perhaps be 
interesting to know, that the stake at whicl^ the 
unfortunate victims of inquisitorial tyranny were 
burnt was near the ground on which th^pkua 
de <(3iro^^jbull circus, qow stands; f and that %t the 
foot of the bridge, at the door of the church, 
(k las desamparadas, of the abandonec|> they were 
delivered to the ordinary ministers of justice for 
e:fcecution. 

It is well known, that many exaggerated ac* 
counts have been given of the inquisition, tend- 
ing more to create doubts, than to establish the 
truth of the inhuman proceedings of that tribu- 
nal. I have stated this fact elsewhere, not with 
the view of palliating the proceedings, but to 
put readers on their guard, neither to believe 
nor disbelieve all that is written. That enough 
may be said to make humanity shudder, and 
still more remain untold, is proved by what I 
saw in the Pandemonium of Lima. But the 
inquisitors knew too well; tliat these wjio had 
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Bodergone the pains aud tormeots which they 
infiicted would be apt to divulge them, so that 
it wait their interest either to be sparing of tor- 
ture, or to prevent a discovery by sacrificiug 
the victim. 

When the beloved Ferdioaad abolished the 
Cortes and the constitution in 1612 he restored 
the inquisition, and often in Madrid personally 
presided at its scissions. This was not however 
surticiciit to encourage its ministers to proceed 
with that rigour Uiey had been wont to exercise; 
they had been once dethroned, and were not 
certain of their own stabUity. In Lima the 
monsters were tame, nay harmless ; but this 
proceeded from fear. No doubt Ferdinand, like 
his predecessor, Petlro, and the inquisitors, like 
their founder, St. Oominick, wished for the arri- 
val of a time when they could repeat, " nothing 
rejoices my soul na much as to hear the bones of 
heretics crackUng at the stake." To the credit 
of the new govemments in South Americt* 
the inquisition has hecD every where abolished, 
and ail spiritual jurisdiction re-invested in the 
fauhops. 

The cam de ha kuerfamu, foundling hospital, 
is an establislunent that does honour to itA 
founder, who wa> an apothecary. All white 
children are received by lapping at a siuall re- 
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Yolving window^ and placing the child on it 
when it turns. They are brought up and edu- 
cated, the males to the age of fourteen, when 
they are apprenticed to some trade, and accord- 
ing to the rules of the coUege of medicine, two 
are received there every two years. The females 
have a dowry of one thousand dollars each on 
their marriage, and if they become nuns, there 
is another charitable institution, founded by the 
same individual, to which they apply, and the 
annual dowries, being five of one thousand dol- 
lars each, are decided by chance, the names of 
the solicitors being put into a vase, and drawn^in 
a manner similar to a lottery. Charles IV. de- 
clared all foundlings to be noble, for the purpose 
of their being eligible to. any situation. Before 
the establishment of the foundling hospital, many 
children were laid at the doors of the wealthy 
inhabitants, and they were always taken care 
of. In small towns this practice still occurs, but 
they are more frequently exposed near the huts 
of the indians, or slaves ; and as the exposed are 
generally, or I may say always white, they are 
received, and their foster-parents often treat 
them with greater kindness than their own 
children, shewing a kind of predilection for the 
foimdlings. Civilized whites may vaunt of their 
pious establishments, but let them turn their 
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-eyes to the rude hut of an indian, robbed of his 
country and of his native privileges; or to that 
of a negro, deprived of the blessings of liberty 
by the overwhelming power of white men, and 
behold a female mingling her tears with those of 
a white child, because she is unable to provide 
for it what by whites she herself has lost— food, 
clothing and education ! But human nature, 
not civilized humanity, is the temple of piety. 

The weekly lottery in Lima is an excellent 
establishment; the tickets cost ooe real one- 
eigbth of a dollar each ; the prizes are, one of a 
thousand dollars, two of five hundred, and 
the remainder is divided into smaller sums. 
There are but few individuals, however poor 
they may be, who cannot purchase one or two 
tickets weekly, and many slaves have procured 
> their manumission by means of this lottery. I 
I was passing the fountain belonging to the cod- 
. .Tent of San Juan de Dios, when two negroes 
I /were disagreeing about the water; an old friar 
lipersuadtid them to be quiet and friendly ; a seller 
of lottery tickets happened to pass at the time, 
and the two negroes joined in buying a ticket, 
which an hour afterwards was drawn a prize 
of a thousand dollars. In the aAcmoon the 
negroes were free, having purchased their li- 
berty ; for which piece of good fortune the old 
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friar put in his claim» as being the principal 
mover. 

According to the Spanish laws, a master is 
obliged to sign the deed of manumission, if th^ 
slave can emancipate himself at a fair valaatioa ; 
and if the master refuse, the slave may depesit 
the sum in the public treasury, and the receipt 
is a suffid^it voucher for his liberty. 

The Mint was esrtablished in Lima in 166£; 
in 1570 it was removed to Potosi, but re-estab- 
lished in Lima in 1603. It is a large building, 
containing all the necessary offices. The machi- 
nery was formerly worked by mules, eighty 
being daily employed, till the year 1817, when 
Don Pedro Abadia being the contractor fbr tbe 
edkmge, Mr. Trevethick directed the efectiofi 
of a water wheel, which caused a g^reat saving 
of expense. The assaying, melting, roUing^ cirt- 
ting, weighing, stamping and milling, are aH 
carried on in different apartments by black men, 
{urincipally slaves ; but the different ofl^es df 
superintendance are filled by white men. The 
whole is under the direction of an mtendafnt, and 
subaltern officers. The coinage is contracted 
for, and sold to tbe highest bidder, who is 
allowed a per centage on all the gold and silver 
that is coined, which in the year 1805 was 
follows : — 

Gold 501,287 value in doUin. 
Silver 8,047,623 do. do. 
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Lima owes tu the Viceroy Abascal, Marquis 
de la CoDCordia, the erectiou of a piace for the 
interment of all tbose who die in the city aad 
suburbs ; it is called the pantheon. Situated on 
(he outside of the walls, it is sufficiently hirge 
to contain all tlie dead bodiea for six years, with- 
out removal ; when this becomes necessary, the 
bones are taken out of the niches, and placed in 
the osariumx. Many of the rich families havs 
purchased allotmentH for family vaults, having 
their nam£s iuscribed above. The building is a 
square enclosure, divided into several sectioosi 
in the wall are aiches, each sufficient to hold 
a corpse, and the divisions are also formed 
by double rows of niches built one above 
another, some of them eight stories high, the 
fronts being open. The walks are planted 
with many aromatics and evergreens. In the 
centre is a small chapel, or rather altar, with a 
roof: its form is octagonal, so that eight priests 
~ can celebrate masB at the same time. The 
corpse is put into the niche with the feet fore- 
most, if in a coffin, which seldom happens, 
except among the richer clas.<tcs, the lid is 
removed, and a quantity of unslaked hme being 
thrown on each body, its decay is very mpid. 
For the conveyance of the dead several hearses 
tf different descriptions are provided, belonging 
2o 
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to the pantheon, and they are not permitted to 
traverse the streets after twelve o'clock in the 
day. 

Before the establishment of this cemetery, 
all the dead were buried in the churches, or 
rather, placed in vaults, many of which had 
wooden trap-doors, opening in the floors ; and 
notwithstanding the plentiful use of lime, the 
stench and other disgusting effects were some- 
times almost insufferable. When the first nun 
was to be carried to the pantheon, great oppo- 
sition was made by the sisterhood; but the 
Viceroy sent a file of soldiers, and enforced the 
interment of the corpse in the general cemetery. 
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M PsfaklioB of Lias RooHk* Tabk<>rC*<M...Th> QinUfiiallMS 

•fCmla ripnUiiu a» DrTHKo. 5[><iknb. Cnola, WhiW... 

Mh — ImBhl Afticu N*p«..._T]Mlt Ctfinbm Md njU 

Phw^h -....Qhmb Rum Cmlc N*|[T«„....MMti« MnUbia 

~....Z«iska tUn Qanrlafm mad Qmmtmmit Tbcatr*..-.. 

bnOKw..... ftoytCotkiit lliiiili BmU«k PlM«....Kwn* 

Amauiw^ Klnalioa ud OiUka Bdk. Ptoawaiu </ Ciapi* 

CIna. H>dU Boa, Su PnadHv, ud Snto DomiagD PubllcalMa 

tt BaOt Cw— Mi- up O. Anlnl of ■ Vmrnj. 

J. iiKRK arc few cities in the world whose 
population exhibits a greater variety of shade 
or tint of countenance than Lima, or, perhaps, 
a greater contrast of intellectual faculty, if the 
rules estalilished by physiognomiBts may be 
relied on. But these arbiters of physiognomy 
havu been white men, and there' appears to be 
a considerable portion uf egutism attached to 
ibcir opinions. They have not only erected 
their own tribunal, and instituted their own code 
of laws, but they have presided, judged, and 
■enlenccd in favour of themselves. By giving 
to the facial line or indicator of talent and ge- 
nius a parUcular direction, the European white 
has been able to place himself at the head, and 
tD degrade the black, or oegro of Africa, by 
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placing him at the bottom of the list. Probably* 
the success of the Europeans in their wars and 
conquests^ aiid in their advancement in the arta 
and sciences, may give considerable support to 
this classification, fiy drawing an horizontal 
line that shall touch the base of the cranium, 
and intersecting it by another drawn frotti th6 
forehead and touching the extremity of the 
upper lip, the statuaries have fdUtid the IMip- 
posed angle of human perfection* The Greeks 
^ed this ieingle at lOO^; th& RdtaiatiS at BQT; and 
according to this rulci the European face varies 
between 80"* and 90"*; the Asiatic between 76** and 
'^ ^ 60^ the Atilericari, having the forehead mote 
flattened, betWeto 70" ahd 75^ and, lttMly> tb« 
Negro between 66^ aiid 70^ By this tobde ttf 
judging, we find the £urot)eah at the hksA, ttnd 
the rude siethi-brtltal hegto i!t the bottom-, dut 
how disconcerted the lovferisi 6f Ihis criterion 
&ust feel, if ahy credit can be givl^ti t6 What hM 
been asserted of the Egy ptiaiis,i thi^ fbnnden and 
jpromoter^ of the arts and scienceli. Coldtti^i 
from Egypt and the east, led by Peksgus^ 
tJecrops, Cadmus, fec;, Wei'e the tutors ttf tife 
Greeks, whom they found on their arHvM in»ti^ 
ignorant than Columbus, Cblrtes ahd PiMtrM 
found the Amerfdistns, at the didtOVfery «IMl 
conqufest of their country. Yet Herodott», 1 1 1> 
fi. 150, says, that the £gy)[>tianB w«tt bkok, 



I^lhth woolly, curled black hair ; and Blumen- 

;b asserts, that having dissected eevera) 
Egyptian mummies, he observed that they be- 
longed to the negro race, from their elevated 
pomulus, thick lips, and large flat noses. The 
Coptsalso, who are descendants of the Egyp- 
tians, have the aspect of mulattos, and appear 
to belong to the negro race. 

t have repeatedly observed, that a negro 
born in Peru of African parents shews a greater 
development of the human faculties than is ex- 
hibited by either of his pareDta ; nay, even bis 
corporeal agility appears to have increased, and 
certainly his share of civilized vices is aug- 
mented ; yet I cannot suppose that these pro- 
ceed from any other source than an imitation 
of examples placed before him, without any 
change in the facial angle ! 

For an examination of the iuflaence of the 
configuratinn of the human face, or of its colour. 
on the intellectual faculties, no place is more 
apropos than Lima ; and perhaps a few remarks 
DpoD this subject will be acceptable to those 
who feel themselves interested in such spe> 
culations. 

The annexed tabic shews the mixture of tW 
diffonM cutea^ vnder tbeir comaoD or dUtiii- 
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1'''-"^.*. 



:; 



FATHER. 


MOTHXm; 


CHILDRSK. 


COLOVB. 


Buropean 


iSuropeeii ••.••* 
Cieole 


Cieole ' 


White. 


Croolei. 

Meetiao 

Meatiao 

Creole^ 


White. 


White 


1iwli.n .., 


f White,! Indian— Fail. 
1 Whiter 1 Indian. 
White— often Terf Fair. 
Whit/n hot nthar (^IImr. 


Indiui ••• 


White 


WUte 


MeetiM> 

White 


Mettiio • 


Credlei. 

Craole* 


IffMtiflO 


Meetiflo 

Negro 


^Sallow— often ligfat Hair. 
1 White, 1 Negro— oftanFair. 
1 White,! Negro daik coffer 
! White, ! Negro— Fair. 
I White, ! Negro— Tanvy. 
{ White, ! Negro—veiyFair. 
! White, ! Negro— Tairny 
White-4igfat Bjea, frir Hair. 
! Negro, ! Indian. 
! Negro, ! Indian. 
I Negro, ! Whiteb 
! Negro, ! White. 
H Negro, ^ Wlntn-Duk. 
i Negro, ! Whitft. 
H Negro, ^ Indkm. 
i Negro, ! Indmn. 


White 


Mulatto .....^ 
Zambo «TTi,TTT. 


-MMTfO 


White 


Jwegw ••••••••• 

White 


Mulatto 

White 

QuarteroD ... 
White 


Qjoarteron ... 
Mulatto ...... 

Qninteroo...... 

QnarteroB... ... 

Creole^ 


Mnltttto 

White 


QneiteitHi •••• 
White 


Qmnteraii ... 


Kmto ......... 


Chino 


Jwegw ......... 

IndiaB 


Neero 


Mulatto 

Neno 


Zambo f. 

Zambo^. 

Zai"bo 


Mulatto 

Kmio 


A^^^B«r ********* 

Zambo 

Neno 


Kamhn ^. 


Zambo^ 

Zambo^hino 

Negro .M...... 


Negro 

fTkinn 


Chino 


Negro .M...... 

Negro .......M 


Negro 



This table, which I have endeavoured to make 
as correct as possible, from personal observa- 
tion, must be considered as general, and not 
including particular cases. I have classed the 
colours according to their appearance, not ac- 
cording to the mixture of the castes, because I 
have always remarked, that a child receives 
more of the colour of the father than of the 
mother. 

It may be correct to state, that the Creoles from 
either European or creole parents, are endowed 
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with more open generosity than the Spaniards, 
and that they are of a more active and pene- 
trating ^eniufi, but not so constant in their pur- 
suits. Much has been said against the Creoles, 
or natives of the colonies by those of the parent 
Btates; their descriptions, however, are rather 
accordant with their wishes than the real cha- 
racter of the people whom they undertake to 
pourtray. Writers ought not to sully their 
pagea either by atfirming untruths or uttering 
biassed opinions. De Pauw says, " that all the 
American races are of a degenerated and infe- 
rior order;" this is undoubtedly false, for I have 
known several individuals who have borne down 

, the restrictions of colonial law, and become 
eminent both in the arts and sciences : Mexia 
echpsed many of tltc most famous Spanish ora- 
tors in the late Cortes ; and Morales was elected 
president of the Regency. It is well known 

. also, that the contest in the colonies, where the 
Datives have fought for and gained their inde- 
pcndence, brought to Hgbt tlie talent and genius 

. of many both in the cabinet and in the held, whose 
names would have remained unknown, had not 
their abilities been thus called into action. The 
coarse and foul caricature of De Pauw, may be 
contracted with the over-coloured picture of 
M. de Bercey, and a medium I think would form 



a eonndct outline* '' Tboae wboni we are iiecu»- 
tomed to cnU biprbviftn9 and mvngw we ioft- 
lutaly le»9 eoUtk^ to tlveae epit}irt9 tbftn oiw- 
ii^Fe9, ootwitb^twdmg the refinement and ei¥i- 
jyuzation we boaet. SquaUy, if not more exempted 
fxQux prejudice, tim Amerioane neither crfaute 
fiK^titions wanti, nor «eek imaginary sonrfiee of 
JhappinoM/' I faftve observed the young men in 
tbe PoUeges of lima, ns well as in other cities of 
South Ammea, and I must tfirm, that ^leir 
miuds sre stored with both just and clear ideae ; 
4nd surely tbeee are the principal indications of 
|[ood twte, end the chamcteristics of true genuis. 
3ut sevenl eeuses hare contributed to damp 
the ^9:ipe^ of litemtiure ; among odiers we may 
^reckon a aeai^ty lupply fli books, a total want 
i>f philosophical instruments, the reatrictiaiMi of 
the inquisition, and the prohibitory lawe. Leanir 
JAg has iadeed hitherto been discountenanced^ 
jGcur whe<i some of the coQeg^ane of San Carlos 
harangu^ the Viceroy Gil de Lemos, he iur 
quired of the rector, what sciences weca taugh|t 
ki the oojyiege* and being brieiy informed, he 
returned '' tu, iu, tu, let diem learn to read, write, 
and say their prayers, for this ie as much as 
eny American ought to kno>wr TheooUege<&/ 
Pr'mcipc has produced many indiaiis who have 
idime both in the p^itandat tiiiebar; and 
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among the negroesand the mixed castes, several 
indmduals of merit, buth in medicine and sur- 
gery, have been distinguished. Many also exist 
who, if they have not been conspieiioua in 
any department of the sciences, undoubtedly 
owe their failure to the Spanish colonial taws, 
which have shut all preferments against them. 
Yet who can read the harangues of Colocolo 
to the Araucauian senate, without declaring 
them to be as worthy of the poetical pen of 
Ercilia, as those of Nestor were of the pen of 
Homer * 

KobertMD states the population of Lima iti 
1 764 at A4,000 ; but iu I8l0 it was estimated at 
87.000, at which time the deputies of the Cortes 
were elected. Of this number about 20.000 are 
whites, the remainder negroes, indians, and 
mixed breeds, or castes. I shall briefly parti- 
cularize the moat striking features in the popu- 
lation, nccordtng tu my own obnervations. 

Among the inhabitants of this city, there are 
sixty-three noblemen, who enjoy titles either of 
count or maniuia, the greater part of whom are 
oativen of America, and about forty noble- 
men, or tmiyora^o.1, without titles; a number of 
knights of the different Rpaniflh orders of Ca* 
lalrava. Alcantara, Santiago, Malta, and CliaHcs 
UK Many of the nobility are descendants of 
2p 
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the conquenMTs. . The xnost ancient families 
are thoae of Villafuerte (marquis), Lurigancho 
(comit), and Montemira (marquis). One of the 
itimilies in Lima traces Jts descent with.undeni- 
able certainty from the Incas. . Ampuero the 
founder married at the time of the conquest a 
coya, OT princess, sister to Atabalipa, and the 
Kings of Spson granted at different. times many 
distinguishing prerogatives and honours to this 
family, from which the marquisi of Montemira 
is now the Uneal_ descendant. The. manners of 
the nobility are courteous in the extreme, and 
their complaisance andaffid>ility to strangers 
know no limits; their general ccmduct also 
seems to be as free from haughtiness as from 
flattery, and their politeness, candour and mag- 
nificence must charm every stranger who visits 
them. These qualities were particularly shewn 
to the officers of several of H. B. M. ships of 
war who were at Lima during the time I xeaided 
there. 

Lima is the birth-place of the only person in 
the Spanish colonies who has been canonized by 
the Roman church : Santa Rosa de Santa Maria ; 
she is the patroness of Peru, and her festival is 
celebrated with great solemnity. It is said by 
some that she foretold the independence of her 
country, asserting, that afler the dominatioii'Df 
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the Kings of Spain had lasted as long aa that of 
thej Incas, the sceptre would drop from their 
hands. This prophecy was printed in the first 
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from all the succeeding ones. 

Saint ThoribiuB de Mogroviejo, archbishop, 
and Sl Francis Solano, of the order of Fran- 
ciscans, flourished here, but both were natives 
of Spain. 

This city has also produced many other per- 
sons of virtuous and literary fame : the most 
cooHpicuous among whom are — 
The mcnbk fathrr Faadira del CutOld 
The rnnmUe Fnj iStnia de Form ^ 

Tba vcMnbb fnj Jam SUdu >DDmIniciiu 

The veicraUe Ftnj VlomU Vcraedo J 

Tile Venerable Fwy Pedro Umca i «— ~j • 

The *rnmbk IVay Gannl« DUa J ' 

Th* ivMnbte Fn7 Juan de ZaUnr "l 

The reiMnUa ftay Juu de Vargja (.MartjPrtd In Pm- 

The tnoabk Fray Juan dc Albarran J *'"'' 
Dm Pvdm de la Refna MaUonado, a oelebrated aulhor 
Don HartiB M Barco ZaUmcra, hiatorian 
Ddq Pedra Paralta BentBrva, mMhenatklan 
I>ao Joar, aurqnla of VaQunbraMt, a T«ry leaned nun 
Dob Dic|» Baoa* y Sotomajiar, dwplain of honour to the King 
Don HImw. edOBI of San Dona*, amhaaudor of Spain to (he 

PMidl eoon, in thcrciKa of Felipe IV. 
Dm Feraando, marqult td Bateo, lirutrnant-gmml. cbambet- 

kta and tuerio Don Falipr, dnkaof Panna 
Don M%m1 Nmbm dt Roxaa, of lb* aooncd of ecdan, fdnte 
Jndprf iw a— ll ii iii , lnih<wrrf iu ceMrio «i 
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Don Joie Bi^aiM^ of tbe ponndl of Indie^ in the nign of 

Charles IV. and Ferpando VII. 
Don Tomas de Salaaar^ author of ** Int^rpretadoneade las Lejes 

delndias" 
Don Lope de ArmendariB^Biaiqiiis of Gudratay. Viceroy of Notit 

Espana. 

Besides these and several other emineni 
persons, Lima has given birth to six archbishops, 
three of whom were conveQtual priests ; and to 
fifty-two bishops, twenty-five of whom were 
regulars of the difierent conventual orders. 

The Spaniard who arrived at Lima brought 
with him either some commission from the 
government of Spain, or an intention of residing 
in the country for the purpose of gain. Of the 
first class, however low the appointment might 
be, the individual conducted himself towards 
the natives with a haughty superiority, which 
to an impartial spectator was truly disgusting ; 
he assumed the Don if he excused the Senor, and 
was never addressed without one or both of 
these appendages to his name ; indeed el Senor 
Don was more common in the streets of Lima, 
than at the court of Madrid. The second class 
often consisted of sailors, who ran away from 
their ships at Callao, and got places as servants 
inz, pulperia (a shop where spirits, wines, spices, 
sugar, and all common place s^rticles are sold)> 
a bakehouse, or a fsurm* If indu9triQU9» they 
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ID obtained as much as was necessary to es- 
tablish themselves, and many amassed cooside- 
rable fortunes, married advantageously, aad re- 
mained in the country ; kiiowin^r full well, that 
in tlieir own tliey would neither be admitted 
into such society as they enjoyed here, nor be 

(treated with that deference to which they bad 
become habituated. All this would be excus- 
able enough, if the beauty, riches, and comforts 
of Spain — its learned societies, noble families, 
and enlightened [lopulation, were not the univer- 
sal topic of their conversation and their uni- 
versal mag of praise. I have seen many of 
this class who, having been taught to read and 
write in America, and acquired riches, have 
purchased an order of knighthood t for although 
it was pretended, that nobility of descent must 
be proved before any of the military orders could 
be obtained, yet a Spamard has purchased dis- 
penaation. and tlius laid the foundation of a 

»pabie family. 
All Spaniards in America fancied themselves 
Id belong to a race of beings far Bui>erior to 
dioae among whom tliey resided. I have fre- 
qnenlly heard them say. that they should love 
their children with greater ardour if they had 
been bora in Europe ; and during the struggle 
1 different parts of the colonies between the 
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royalists and the patriots, I have known more 
than one Spaniard assert, that if he thought his 
children would be insurgents he would murder 
them in their beds. A Spaniard would solicit 
countrymen of his own to marry his daughters, 
preferring these without any trade or fortune, to 
a Creole possessed of both ; indeed they had 
one powerful inducement to make this election ; 
the Spaniard would be more likely to procure 
riches ; and, generally speaking, they consider- 
ed nothing else worthy their attention, thus 
in cases of matrimony, the inclinations of the 
daughters were not often consulted. * Hie 
Spaniards appeared to form a separate society, 
not only in their own houses and in the public 
walks, but even in the coffee houses, where the 
Creoles were seldom seen at the same table. 
This visible antipathy was carried to such an 
extent, after the beginning of the dissensions, 
that several Spaniards, although some of them 
had children bom in Lima of creole mothers, 
formed an agreement, and bound themselves by 
an oath and fine, not to take any native of the 
country into their employ. This determination 
became public in the city, and, after the patriot 
troops entered, was the cause of the most severe 
^ insults to its authors.\ It is well known, how- 
ever, that in a reverse of fortune, no man is 
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tore docile or more servile than a Spaniard, who 
will, according to his own adage, besar la mano 
ytie qaitiera vcr cortada — kiss the hand he would 
wish to 8ce cut off. 

A Creole of Lima in many respects partakes 
of the character of an Andalusian ; he is lively, 
generous, and careless of to-morrow ; fond of 
dress and variety, slow to revenge injuries, and 
willing to forget them. Of all his vices, dissipa- 
tion iit certainly the greatest : his conversation 
is quick and pointed — that of the fair sex is 
extremely gay and witty, giving them an open 
frankness, which some foreigners have been 
pleased to term levity, or something a little more 
dishonourable, attaching the epithet immoral 
to their general character — an imputation they 
may deserve, if prudery and hypocrisy be 
the necessary companions itf virtue ; but they 
certainly deserve it not, if benevolence, confi- 
dence, UDSiupecting conviviality, and honest 
intention, be the true characteristics of morality. 
The Creoles are generally kind and good pa- 
rents, very affectionate and indulgent to their 
bmiUes; and this conduct, with few exceptions, 
ioBures the love, respect, and gratitude of their 
children. 1 have oflen heard a creole ask his 
con, " Who am I ?" and receive the endearing 
answer, "my Pother and my friend." It Cre- 
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quently happens, through vanity or weakaMs^ 
that a Creole mother teaches her daughters to 
call her sister, which may be construed into the 
desire of not wishing to be considered old ; but 
if this really be a crime, in what part of the 
world are females innocent ? I have no hesitaticm 
in asserting, that any impartial person who ahaU 
reside long enough among South Americana to 
become acquainted with their domestic nuomersi 
will declare, that conjugal and paternal aflEcc* 
tion, filial piety, beneficence, generosity, good 
nature and hospttaltty, are the inmalea of ahnost 
every house. I have no doubts too, that thos 
virtues will contimie here, until civilizatioB md 
refinement shall drive them firom their abode in 
the new workU to m^e room for etiquette, fot ♦ 
mality, becoming pride, prudery a«l IqrpocriBy 
from the old. Then, the children of the fint 
famiUes in Lima ( whom I have often seen 
rise from the table, and carry a pbtefid of 
food to a poor proteg^ beggar, seated in the 
patio or under the corridor, wait and . chat with 
^ the little miserable till it had finished, and 
return to the table) wiUlook on sisch objecU 
with disdain, because maimna has ^abseribed 
a coaq>ete»t sum to a charitable instiSntioUi 
and made that sum known to the worid through 
the medium of the ne wspapera \ — Lesmnot afwd 
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fearing that this modern improrement will 
supersede their own pure, but almost antiquated 
customs. 

This picture may appear to some highly 
coloured; but I speak from experience, and 
could relate innumerable instances of the prac* 
tice of all the social virtues which I have 
mentioned : sufficient, I am sure, to convince 
the most hardened sceptic. ' I arrived at Lima 
a prisoner, pennyless, and, as I thought, friend* 
less ; but iu this I was deceived ; I owe ta 
persons whom I had never, seen, and of whose 
existence I was then ignorant, such friendship, 
kindness, and pecuniary relief while in prison, 
and. generous and kind protection afterwards, 
as I hope will never be eradicated from my 
bosom;' and yet I trust, that I neither do, 
nor ever can, attribute to the Creoles virtues 
which they do not possess : it is my duty, as an 
author, to speak the truth, however my grati- 
tude and affection might incline me to conceal 
their £Euungs. 

Gambling is carried on to a great extent in 
Lima, but much more in the higher circles than 
in the lower. No public gaming houses are 
permitted by the government, and the police 
officers are on the alert wherever a bouse is 
suspected ; but private parties are very common, 

2 Q 
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particularly at the country houses of the nobilityji 
and at the bathing places of Mirafl6res,ChorriUo9 
and JLurin. The tables, although in the houses of 
^ifoblemeti, are free to all' — the master and the 
slave/the marcjuis, the count, the mechanic/ ahd 
the pedlar, mix indiscriminately. This vice is 
generally confined to the men ; but some fe^ 
males now and then join in these fashionable 
amusements. 

Having observed, that the female creoln 
are kind mothers, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
that adultery is rare. One would think that die 
exclamation of the elder Cato to some young 
Romans was here observed : ** courage, ' my 
friends, go and see the girls, but do not conkipt 
the married women." Concubinage is common, 
or perhaps only more public than in Europe, 
where civilization appears to have established 
the law, that to sin in secret is not to sin 
at all. It is true, that scandal often aggravates 
the crime, which is certainly mollified by the 
sincere regard which the father generally enter* 
tains for his natural children ; making their 
happiness a principal object of his littention, 
and frequently at last legitimating tfaeni either 
by marriage or by will. 

The Creoles are careful of the education of 
their children, and will strain every nerve *t» 
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support them at college until they have finished 
Iheir studies, and are thus able to enter the 
church, to follow the profession of the law, or to 
practise in medicine. The education of the daugh- 
ters generally devolves on the mother: proper 
schools for their instruction are very rare ; so that, 
excepting a little drawing, dancing, and music, 
for which purposes good masters are scarce, 
the needle claims the greater portion of their 
time ; and from the highest to tlie lowest ranks 
they are continually employed in embroidery or 
other kinds of needlework, at which they are very 
dexterous. The necessary accomplishments of 
reading and writing are. however, never dis- 
pensed with among the higher and middle orders. 
The white inhabitants of Lima have sallow 
complexions, having very little colour on their 
cheeks ; but, to the credit of the ladies, they are 
out in the habit of using an artificial substitute ; 
their hair and eyes are black, the latter full and 
peoetradiig, which, with good teeth, form very 
interesting countenances. The profusion of 
beautiful black ringlets over their foreheads 
appears as if formed to prevent a stranger from 
being over-dazsled by those sparkling eyes they 
arc intended, but in vain, to hide. Their figures 
are extremely genteel, though rather small and 
•lender. Their feet arc remarkably diminutive, 
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and the ease and elegance of their gait is liot to 
.be surpassed. 

rWhen I arrived in Lima, in 1804, the long 
Spanish cloak was- worn by all classes of men; 
but in 1810 it was so little used as a dress, that 
it was rarely seen. When used, it was put on 
merely to supply the place of a great coat, or 
coi^ned to a few of the old Spaniards, who are 
as great enemies to innovation as the Chinese; 
The English costume is now quite prevalent, 
and as many dandies crowd the streets of Lima 
as those of London. The walking dress of the 
females of all descriptions is the ^aya y manto, 
which is a petticoat of velvet, satin, orstufi; 
generally black or of a cinnamon colour, plaited 
in very small folds, and rather elastic ; it sits 
close to the body, and shews its shape to the 
utmost possible advantage. At the bottom it 
is too narrow to allow the wearer to step for- 
ward freely, but the short step rather adds to 
than deprives her of a gracefulair. This part 
of the dress^ is oflten tastefully ornamented round 
the bottom with lace, fringe, spangles, pearls, 
artificial flowers, or whatever may be consi- 
dered fashionable. Among ladies of the higher 
order the saya is of different colours — purple^ 
pale blue, lead colour, or striped. iThe ma&to 
is a hood of thin black silk, drawn round the 
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waist, and then carried over the head : by 
it before, they can hide the whole of the 
one eye alone being visible i sometimes 
show half the face, but this depends oa 
the choice of the wearer. A fine shawl or hand- 
kerchief hanging down before, a rosary in the 
hand, silk stockings and satin shoes, complete 
the costume. ■■ ; # .^ . . y*- - -'-' - - 

The hood is undoubtedly derived from the 
Moors, and to a stranger it hna a very curious 
appearance ; however, I confess that I became so 
reconciled to the si^ht, that 1 thought and still 
think it both handsome and genteel. This dress 
Is peculiar to Lima ; indeed 1 never saw it worn 
any where else in South America. It is certainly 
very convenient, for at a moment's notice a 
lady can, without the necessity of changing 
her under drees, put on her sai/a i/ mtuUo, and 
go out ; and no female will walk in the street in 
any other in the day time. For the evening 
promenade an English dress is often adopted, 
but in general a large shawl is thrown over 
the bead, and a bat i« worn over all ; between 
At folds of the shawl it is not uncommon to 
perceive a lighted cegar; for although several 
of the fair sex arc addicted to smoking, none of 
them choose to practise it openly. 

Whea the ladies appear on public occasions. 
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at the theatre^ bull . circus, and pascasi, prome^ 
nade8> they are dressed in the English or Freach 
costume, but they are always very anxious to 
exhibit, a profusion of jewellery, to which they 
are particularly partial. A lady in Lima w:ould 
much rather possess an extensive collection of 
precious gems than a gay equipage. They are 
immoderately fond of perfumes, and spare iiq 
expense in: procuring them : it is a well known 
£K;t, that many poor females attend at the archr 
bishop^s gate, and after receiving a pittance, 
iinmediately purchase with the money agua 
rica, or some other scented water. Even the 
ladies, not content with the natural fragrance of 
flowers, add to it, and spoil it by sprinkling 
them with lavender water, spirit of musk, or 
ambergris, and often by fumigating them with 
gum benzoin, musk and amber, particularly t^e 
Tmstura, which is a compound of jessamine, wall 
flowers, orange flowers and others, picked from 
the stalks. Small appleft and green limes are also 
filled with slices of cinnamon and cloves. The 
mixture is generally to be found on a salver at ^ 
lady*s toilette; they will distribute, it among 
their friends by asking for a pocket handkerduef. 
tying up a small quantity in the corner, and 
sprinkling it with some perfume, expecting th^ 
compliment, ^thatit is most delicately seasowd." 
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The indians who reside in Lima hare become 
such exact imitators of the crcoles, m dreaa and 
manners, that were it not for their copper- 
Coloured faces it would be diflicult to distiuguisfa 
them. I Hhall at present, however, defer any par- 
ticular description of this part of the inhabitants 
of South America. The principal occupation of 
the Indians who reside in Lima is the makings 
LoffriogcB, gold and silver lace, epaulettes, and 
rembroidery ; ftome are tailors, others attend the 
iHisinesa of the market, but very few are ser- 
▼anta or mechanics. 

The African negroes, owing to the kind treat- , 
ment they receive, appear to be completely hap- 
py. On their arrival they used to be exposed 
for sale in some large bouse, and the first 
attention of their purchasers was to hare them 
.taught the necessary prayers and rudiments of 
e Christian religion, a tu&k which generally fell 
) the lot of the younger branches of the family. 
Fhave often seen the children of noblemen, aa 
«tl as those of the wealthy inhabitants, instruct 
; their African slaves in the Christian duties ; 
it is here considered quite diagracefiil to 
ttvu a negro in the house for any length of time 
without being baptized; and this ceremony can- 
not be performed until they are first prepared 
I kir it by being taught their prayer* and th« 
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catechism. They are then taken' to the parish 
churchy and examined by the priest, and if he 
find that they are sufficiently instructed, he 
christens th^m, some of the oldest and most 
steady of the slaves belonging to the family 
standing as sponsors, on whom the duty of 
teaching them afterwards devolves. It very 
seldom happens that, after a year's residence 
in a Christian family, an African is not fully 
prepared to receive the communion. 

In the suburbs of San Lazaro are cofra£a$ or 
clubs belonging to the different castes or nations 
of the Africans, where they hold their meetings 
in a very orderly manner, generally on a Sun- 
day afternoon ; and if any one of the royal hr 
mily belonging to the respective nations is to be 
found in the city, he or she is called the King 
or Queen of the cofradia, and treated with 
every mark of respect. I was well acquainted 
with a family in Lima, in which there was an 
old female slave, who had lived with them 
for upwards of fifty years, and who was the 
acknowledged Queen of the Mandingos, she 
being, according to their statement, a princess. 
On particular days she was conducted from the 
house of her master, by a number of black peo- 
pie, to the cofradia, dressed as gaudily as pos- 
sible; for this purpose her young mistresses 
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WDiild lend her jewels to a considerable amount, 
besides whicti the poor old woman was bedi- 
tened with a profusion of artificial flowers, fea- 
thers, and other ornament*. Her master had 
presented her with a silver sceptre, and this 
necessary appendage of royalty was on such 
occasions always carried by her. It has often 
gratified my best feelings, when Afama Rosa was 
seated in the porch of her roaster's house, to see 
her subjects come and kneel before her, ask her 
blessing, and kiss her hand. I have followed 
Aem to the cofradia, and seen her majesty seated 
on her throne, and go through the ceremony of 
royalty without a blush. On her arrival, and at 
ber departure, the poor creatures would sing to 
their music, which conftisted of a large drum, 
formed of a piece of hollow wood, one end being 
covered with the skin of a kid, put on while fresh, 
and braced by placing it near some lighted 
charcoal ; and a string of catgut, fastened to 
a bow, which was struck with a small cane; to 
these they added a rattle, made of the)aw>bone 
of an ass or a mute, having the teeth loose, so 
that by striking it with one hand they wouUI 
rattle in their sockets. For a full chorus, they 
sometimes hold a short bone in their hand, aitd 
draw it brinkly backward and forward over the 
h : it does ool produce much harmony, it i« 
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true ; but if David found harmony in bis faarpt 
Pan in his pipes, and Apollo in his lyre; if a 
shepherd find music in his reed, and a mandaiift 
in the g<Hig» why should not the Queen of Man- 
dingo find it in the jaw*bone of an ass or a mule I 

The walls of the cofiradias are ornamented 
with likenesses in fresco of the different royal 
personages who have belonged to them. The 
purpose of the institution is to help those to good 
masters, who have been so unfortunate as to 
meet with - bad ones ; but as a master can object 
to selling his slave, unless he prove by law that 
he has been cruelly treated, which is very difll- 
cult, or next to impossible, the cofradias raise 
a fund by contributions, and free the slav^ to 
which the master cannot object ; but this slave 
now becomes tacitly the slave of the cofradia, 
and must return by instalments the money paid 
for his manumission. 

I shall not attempt to defend all the actions 
of the Africans in a state of slavery ; but I must 
say, that when they are treated with omipas- 
sionate kindness, they are generally faithful and 
honest ; frequently become personally attached 
to their master, and though they may be some- 
times loath to exert themselves in laborious tasks 
to serve him, yet in an emergency of danger they 
would often die for him. On the contrary, when 
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iJQstiy treated they become stub- 
1 in the §^eatest degree, and the master is 
only secure from personal violence through the 
irresolute temper of the stave and his fear of 
punishment. But place a white man in the same 
situation, and what, let me ask, would be the 
line of conduct he would pursue ? 

The negro creole is generally more athletic 
and robust than his African parents ; he has no 
more virtues than they have, but be has com- 
monly more vices; he seems to be more awake 
to revenge, and less timid of tlie consequences ; 
be considers himself as better than the bozales, 
the name given to African slaves, and will rarely 
intermarry with them. 

I'ho mestiso is generally Tery strong, of a 
swarthy complexion, and but little beard ; be is 
kind, affable and generous, and particularly in- 
clined to mix in the society of white people ; 
very serviceable, and something tike the gallegos 
in Spain. In some paru of the interior of the 
country there are great numbers of mestisos ; 
here their colour is whiter, and they have blue 
eyes and fair hair during childhood, but both 
become darker as they advance in years. 

The mulatto ia seldom so robust as his pa- 
rents; be appears of a delicate constitution, and 
rto the 
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n^gro ^ indeed when assisted by educatibb U 
is not inferior to a whit^ matf. Fond of drart 
and ^rade; of a fiery imag i nation and ineliaed 
to talk, hi is often eloqnent/ and tery ]fnfftial 
to poetry. Many niulattos in Linm obtaiA' d good 
education by accompanying thfeir young nMifcM 
to school while children, and aftetwsirds^attett^ 
on them at c6Uege. It is very commoh at a 
/ public disputation in the university, to heat f 
mulatto in the gallery help a wran)^}er out wifll 
k syUogism : thcfy are generally call^ pnhMgamii 
which is a local term, ttgnrfying a dmttet^r. 
Many of the surgeons hdre are mulattos, and 
frequenlily do great honour to tiiemselvei» 
and credit to their profession. Some of (ifi 
feinales have agreeable countenances, and 
fine figures ; they are witty and generoos, and 
remarkably faithful in their connexions ; they 
are very fond of dress, dancing, and puMie 
amusements, where they genenAy appear with 
their curly hair scarcely reaching td their di6ul^ 
ders, adorned with jessamine and othet flowers 
In the evening they will sometimen ffll tbtir halt 
with jessamine buds, wbich in the celdrse <if an 
hour will open, and present the appearance cl 
a bushy powdered wig. They Ate often the 
\ confidential servants in rith familiei^ and Eats 
the directitin of all domeitie coactttu. Oecf* 
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aionally they are the dueonas of the young ladies, 
and not unfreqaently sisters to them ; but a very 
just law decrees manuniission to a female slave, 
if she can only prove that she has had a criminal 
fxionezion with her master. 
( The zambos are more robust than the mulat- 
tos, they are morose and stubborn, partaking 
very much of the character of the African negro, 
but prone to more vices. A greater number of 
robberies and murdera are committed by tbi£ 
caste than by all the rest, except the cbino, the 
worst mixed breed in existence : — he is cruel, 
revengeful, and unforgiving ; very ugly, as if his 
soul were expressed in his features ; lazy, stupid, 
mnd provoking. He is low in stature, and like 
the Indian has little or no beard, but very harth 
black hair, which is inclined to curi. 

The cjuarteron and quinteron are often hand- 
aome, have good figures, a fair complexion, with 
blue eyes and light coloured hair; tliey arc mild 
and obliging, but have not the intrepidity dot 
lively imagination of the mulatto. 

I have not attributed drunkenness to any of 
the ca»test for excepting that of the African negro 
it is not common: perhaps the example of the 
abstemious Spaniards is the cause of this 
sobriety. 

The prindpal place of public amoattpent m. 
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lima is the theatre, which is a small but comnuv 
dious building ; its figure is nearly a semicircle^ 
having the stage for its diameter. The boxes^ <^ 
which there are two rows, are all private, being 
separated from one another by slight partitions : 
they will each hold eight persons very comfort* 
ably. The pit is filled with benches, which have 
backs, and are most conveniently divided into 
seats by low arms. This part of the theatre ex- 
-t^tusively belongs to the men ; but no soldiers, 
sailors^, or people of colour, without they be gen^ 
teelly dressed, are admitted. Behind the pit and 
under the lower tier of boxes is an area for the 
lower classes of men; the gallery is the part ap- 
propriated to women of the lowest order. The 
Viceroy's box was on the left side of the stage, 
and the nearest to it : thus his Excellency gave 
his right side to no one ; it was neatly fitted up, 
with a crimson velvet canopy over it, and hang- 
ings of the same colour on the outside, with a 
state chair, and others for his family, gentlemen 
in waiting, and pages. The box for the cabildo 
is in the centre, in the front of the stage* A 
guard of soldiers always attends on the nights 
of performance, which are Thursdays and Sunr 
days, and every great festival, except during 
Lent, when the theatre is closed. The scenery 
is not despicable^ and I have seen j9K>me good 
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performers, both comic and tragic ; but these 
are principally Spaniard)!. 

The bull circus is a capacious building, with 
rooms in the lower parts, having a sufficient 
open space to witness ihe fight ; over these are 
eight rowgof seats, rising one above another; and 
behind them are the boxes, or rather galleries, 
where the principal spectators take their sta- 
tions, and to which all the youth and beauty 
of Lima, io their richest attire, resort. The 
gallery for the Viceroy is opposite to the door 
where the bulls enter : it is large and 
handsome. The area is eighty yards in di- 
ameter, and in the centre is a safety station, 
formed by driving poles into the ground, at a 
sufficient distance from each other to allow a 
man to pass when he is closely pursued by a bull. 
Scarcely any {lersoo speaks of the Spanish 
diversion of bull-6ghting without pretending to 
be shocked ; but the same person will dilate 
on a boxing-match with every sympton of de- 
light. 1 have seen Englishmen shudder and 
sympathize with a horse wounded by a bull, 
who would have been delighted to have seen 
Spring " darken one of Langan's peepers." 
When we have nothing to correct at home let 
us find fault with unr neighbours; fur my ow% 
lart, 1 am a friend to bull-fights, but au enemy 
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teptugilifltic hcmricide; If Ab amatem of tfait 
<' manly exercise" assert, that k t^Budiea a maa 
how to defend IdmeaM against another^, li^ly, 
tiha^ buU-fightiag teadies^ Urn Jiow to defiBiui 
himself against a ftiiious aniisal. 

I shall not give a ipxeoiBe 4etail of dnaapoe^ 
taole ; faiut merely aoti£e a few droumstaiicea 
eoimected withit Atjdii«e o!plQck» tte^ cirea% 
which holds neady twenty thousand penBoas^ 
is generally full. The iqieetatorS' aoe of ^vevf 
ooloiur?r^weihavet)ie European white, ihe Ama^ 
idcan Indian, andtthe Afdcuoi negro, with aH Jdm 
shades produced by their mixtune, and all an 
dcessed i^ as fine aMire as they oan aflbird;. 
One.or two oompanie. af «»14mni attend, auA 
afteor.perfornung some fieuicifU eirolationain the 
acena,.^ey take their stations^ ithe /band ofnifli* 
tary n^usio being placed in front of the Viceroy's 
gallery. On the arriv]»l of his excellenoy the 
trumpeiB aouaded^ the^fightora,. on foot and on 
horseback» handsomely dressed in pink and 
pale Uue satin, with cloaks of the same siiA 
began to parade the area ; the first boll, in^me^ 
diately entered,. o£^ very gaily .capari«oiied?r^ 
his horns sheathed an. silver, the body cgfvarqd 
ailooseclotb.oftiss^e; brocade^ or aatii^ 
on his back a ^il¥er ^filigree basket fifled 
with.^art^oial flowers w firewxirktt. He ia at 
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ftrst baited by holding a cloak to liim, at 
vhicb he butts, wben the baiter, drawing him- 
•eif ou one side, shakes it over his head as he 
passes : at a signal from one of the regidores, 
who presides as umpire, the man appointed 
kills the bull, either by running him through 
with a sword, receiving him on the point of a 
Vtrong lance, or, crossing liim when at full speed 
at a cloak presented to him, he stabs hira behind 
the horns, and the ferocious animal experiences 
so sudden a check, that he frequently falls dead 
at the fuel of the matador. Six horses drawing 
a small car immediately enter, and the horns of 
the dead bull being secured by hooks and a 
chain, he is dragged out, and another bmngtit in. 
The annual hghtings are on the eight Mondays 
next after Christmas, and the Dumber of bulls 
killed each afternoon, from three to six o'clock, 
is generally sixteen or eighteeo. 

The royal cockpit is a daily resort, excepting 
Sundays. Many giXMl mains of cocks are 
fought, and an afternoon seldom passes without 
four or five pair being matched. The pit is 
■nirrounded with ranges of seats, above and be- 
hind which is a range of galleries. Every cock 
lias one lai^ lancet-shaped spur fastened to 
his leg, hisown spur being Hrst cut off: for this 
•peralion. as well as for placing the game wilhia 
•2 s ..t 
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the ring, several fancy men attend, aniioneof 
the regidores always acts as umpire, and is 
paid for performing this judicial duty. The 
cockpit, as well as the theatre, belongs to the 
hospital of San Andres. 

There are several places in the suburbs for 
skittles and bowls; but they are more frequen- 
ted by Spaniards, particularly Biscayans, than 
by Creoles, 

The public walks, paseos, are part of the 
Callao road, as far as the willows exteifd. The 
new alameda^ which has a double row of high 
willows, a coachway between them, and foot 
walks on each side, with two ranges of seats 
built of brick, is about a mUe in lengtii alcng 
the river side, having a very commodiitxis 
cold bath at the farther end, formed by 
a spring of beautiful limpid water. One 
large bath is walled round, with a coveriifg 
of vines over a trellis roof. There are also 
twenty small private baths, to which a great 
number of people resort during the 8umm^« 
The water after supplying the baths is employed 
in turning a corn-mill, and then in the irrigation 
of several gardens. The old alameda is also 
in the suburbs of San Lazaro : it is about half 
a mile long, has a double row of willows and 
orange trees on each side, enclosing shady foot 
walks with stone benches, and a carriage-way ig 
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tbe middle. Tbere are three old fountains in 
the carriage-way, and a beautiful view of tlie 
convent and church of San Diego at the northern 
ejctremity, having the beaterio, house of female 
seclusion, called tbe Patrociniu, with a neat 
chapel, on one side, and the small chapel and 
convent of the recoUta de los Agonizantes, on 
tbe other. On one side of this alameda the 
Viceroy Amat had built a large shallow rescr- 
Tpiror basin, witii some beautiful lufty arches, 
like a portico, in the Grecian order, at one end ; 
also the necessary pipes were laid for convey- 
ing water to the top of the central arch, from 
whence it was to have fallen iato the basin, 
forming a most beautiful cascade ; but he was 
superseded before the work was finished ; and, 
as one Viceroy has seldom attended to any 
thing left unfinished by his predecessor, this 
work, tike the road to Callao begun by tbe Vice- 
roy Uiggins, remains unfinished. 

To these public paseos sucb numbers of the 
fuhiuiiable inhabitantH resort on Sundays and 
other holidays, particularly in the afternoons, 
that aa many as three hundred carriages may 
•ometimei be counted : the richer tradesman 
iu his calesa. drawn by one mule; the nobleman 
in his coach and two ; the titled of Caittilo in 
a coach and four ; and formerly, the Viceroy 
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in hia coach and six ; he being the only pema 
in Lima, excepting the archbishop, who enjoyed 
this distinction. Gentlemetn seldom go in the 
coaches^ so that the, beauty of liina have the 
tempoorary privilege o£ riding alone, and nod^ 
ding without reserve to their amorous gahneif 
who parade the side walks. The paseo de Im 
alcaldes, the procession of new naayors, is in the 
old alameda, and is always an occasion of great 
biistle, being on new year's day. The Viceroy 
never attended, because his dignity would have 
been eclipsed by the brilliant Kveriee and gay 
appearance of the alcaldes. 

The principal bathing places are Mirafloi^ 
ooe league from the city : it is a pretty village, 
with several handsome ranckos, or cottagjss; 
€horriUos, two leagues from Lima; a large 
village, with a very neat chutch, being a paiidi 
of indians. Here the deseent to the sea is- very 
commodious, and those who prefer bathing te 
gaming generally visit this place ; but there is 
nevertheless a considerable portion of the latter 
fashionable amusement here. Lurin is- aboot 
seven leagues from the capital, it is also a parish 
of indians, and a place of great resort for the 
higher classes of gamesters :-^the distance 
precludes a too numerous concoorse of the 
lower orders of society. 
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I'be yanzxas of the plusa mayor are crowded 
every night from seven o'clock till teu with the 
frail part of the female sex. A range of tables 
with ices, lemooade, and other refresbmeata 
stand on the outside of the piazzas, with benchei 
for the weary and thirsty to rest upon. At eight 
o'clock the rctreta, the different bauds of military 
vosic, leave the palitce door : this i.-^ a great at- 
trnciioi), and forms an excuse for many a fair 
visitor to attend the piazza. The bridge, as has 
been already mentiouod, is another place for 
evening chit cbaL The piazzas are the genteel 
lounge on a Sanday and the morniog of a holiday, 
when Aey are generally mnch crowded. 

The ptaeode las lomat, or de hs amaticaes, ea 
H is called, is a visit to the hills on the north 
Bide of Lima on the days of St. John and Sl 
Peter. The awtancaea, yellow daffodils, being 
then in flower, the hills axe covered with them* 
At this time of the year the cattle are drives ^ 
from the farms to the mountains to feed ; for 
as soon as the ^aruat, ihgs, begin, they are 
covered with verdure, so that the priucipal 
incitement is to drink milk, eat custards, rice- 
nitk. See. In the eveaiog it is very amusing 
to sec thousands of people in coaches, on 
horseback, and on foot, reluming to the aty, 
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Inmost ^ covered with daffodils, of winch each 
endeavours to collect the largest quantity. 

One of the peculiarities which.excites the atr 
tention of a stranger in lima is the toUiiig.of 
the great bell of the cathedral at about half-past 
nine in the morning: at this time the host at 
high mass is elevated; the oracion bell . is rung 
at sunset. In the morning the bustle and noise 
in the market may be loud enough to astound 
an unaccustomed 'observer, but the bell tolls, 
and instantaneously all is silent as the tomb- 
not a whisper, not a footstep is heard ; as if by 
epohantment all in a mom^it becomes motiont 
less ; every * one takes off his hat, many kneel 
till the third knell is heard, when the bustle, 
noise, and confusion again commence. In the 
evening the scene is repeated, the oracion bell 
tolls,* and motion ceases in every direction ; the 
buyer and the seller stand like statues, and the 
half spoken word hangs on the lips ^mtil die 
third knell is heard, when crosnng themselves 
devoutly, they bow to each other, and a general 
*' good night,'' buena noche, sets them at liberty 
again to follow their avocations. I never could 
help admiring this method of reminding every 
individual to thank his Creator for blessings re- 
ceived during the day, and. to crave his.kind 



'otectioD during the night. 1 have often beeo 

leased with the solemnity produced, for, with- 

^Out entering any particular place of worship, a 

place perhaps where the tenets are contrary to 

the religious creeds of many individuals, ail 

" To Thee w1ia» Icmple is all xprnee, 
K . " IVbow kltai. cwnh, aea. tkita," 

^nnay pray and praise in the manner their incli- 

Station or fancy may direct them. If the curfew 

K^)f England were tolled for the same purpose it 

■ Would perhaps be more consonant to the use of 

bells placed in a building dedicated to God, 

than tu the now obsolete order for extiDguiatiing 

fires, of which not one in a hundred knows the 

origin. 

RcKpectiog the feasts of the church, that of 
Corpus Christ! is very splendid. The procession 
leaves ttic cathedral attended by all the civil and 
military authorities holding large wax tapers, the 
different orders of friars, the dean and chapter, 

»ftDd the archbishop, under a splendid canopy, 
snpported by twelve priests in their robes of 
ceremony, his grace bearing the host or con- 
secrated wafer, which is deposited in a superbly 
rich hostiariura. The military force is drawn 
up in the Kiuare, or plasa mayor, and after 
kneeling and pointing their bayonets to the 
ground, the banners and flags beiftg profltntcd 
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u the sacrament passes^ they all jom iti*th« 
procession, falling in at its rear ; and when thd 
archbishop turns round at the principal porch 
and blesses the people, the artillery and mus« 
quetry fire a salute. The most particular fea» 
y ture in this procession is the assistance of all 
i --^ the clubs or cofradias of the Africans: each 
separate company has its appropriate national 
music and songs, some of them canning wooden 
idols on their heads, and dancing about with them 
among those who belong to their confraternity* 

Santa Rosa, being a native of Lima, and 
patroness of America, has a solemn feast and 
procession from the church of Santo Domingo 
to the cathedral on the last day of August It 
)s generally att^ided by a great number of 
ladies, wearing wreaths of red and white arti« 
ficial roses round their waists and the bottom 
of their sayas. The Viceroy and the tribunals 
also attended in this procession. 

There are many other processions which it 
would be useless and unentertaining to mentioD. 
Those of San Francisco and Santo Doming 
present the peculiarity of having die two 
effigies carried from their respective churches^ 
so as to meet in the piasa mayor, where they 
salute each other by bowsy See, and are then 
carried to tite clmrdi where the feast ie celei* 
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bnted. The host giret bis liglU; tide to the 
gHeat, said after the feast it cooclvdedtye acr 
eompanies him home to his own cburoh« .Oil 
the daj of San Fraaciaoo the friacs pf the order 
Kgale all ithe prisonen in the difiereiut g%9te 
with a good dinoer ; and those of Santo D^ 
nungo do the same oo the day of their patri^ 
arch. 

The publication of the bulls, once in two 
years, happened on the day of St. Thomas the 
Aposde. The commissary<-general was received 
at the door of Che cathedral under a pall or 
oaaopy : he carried a buU of the icruaade hung 
round his neck, and proceeded to the high altar« 
where hedelivered it to the notary-public of tjbe 
crusade, who, although a civilian, ascended the 
pulpit, and read the address of the coaunisaaryt 
general to the congregation. After this high 
mass was celebrated, and an appropriate sermon 
preached, setting forth the virtue of the bulls^ 
and the great benefit derived from their pur^ 
chase. This discourse in the year 1804 was 
rather ridiculous, because the King had raised 
Ae price of the bull of the crusade, and the good 
|Nriest had not only to exhort the Oaithful to 
continue the holy practice of purchasing the 
bull, but to reconcile them to the additional 
4ax imposed. This, he said, waji to supply 

2t 
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his Catholic Majesty with money for. the poiy 
pose of canying on the war against the EngKA 
and other heretics. Such is the belief in the 
efficacy of these bulls, and so great is the reve- 
nue derived from the sale of them, that the new 
governments of Chile, Buenos Ayres, and, { 
was told, of Mexico and Colombia, re-printed 
them, and for some time continued the hoaz» 
A priest in Chile, .of whom I inquired whether 
the new government had a right to profit by a 
papal dispensation granted to the King of Spaioi^ 
their enemy, answered me very archly, that a 
bull of the patria was as good as a bull of the 
pope ; and that if the Viceroy Fesuela had^ 
right to take the money from the treasury of the 
'crusade at Lima, for the purpose of paying the 
expedition sent against Chile, the government 
of Chile had only followed the Christian-like 
example of their forefathers, who came to Ame- 
rica for the purpose of preaching the gospel, 
and thus saving from the power of satan the 
«ouls of millions of infidels ; but, continued he^ 
laughing most heartily, if they try it again, I 
dare say they will find themselves like the man 
who went for wool and returned shorn: que 
fue par lana, y volvw trasquilado. 

I was at Lima when the Viceroy Abased 
made his public entrance, and also when the 
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Viceroy Pesuela entered, who was probably 
the last that ever will enter, (La Seraa, the no- 
minal Viceroy, being no better than a traitor to 
Spain, having assumed the authority after he 
deposed Pesuela) I shall therefore give a short 
descriptioD of tliis formal ceremony. 

On the arrival of the new Viceroy at Maasa- 
nilla. about four miles from Lima, he sent an 
officer, with the title of Ambassador, to inform 
his predecessor, that it being the will and plea- 
sure of hta Majesty that he should take upon 
himself the government of ttie kingdom of Peru, 
he should enter the capital the day following; a 
circumstance of which he begged leave to ap- 
prize bii Excellency, that he might be prepared 
I to resign the command, because his authority 
would cease: such being the orders of the 
Sovereign, The Viceroy immediately sent a 
nessenger to his successor, to complimeDt him 
Dn bis safe arrival. The two persons chosen by 
the chiefs for this ceremony were rewarded by 
them respectively with minor govemments in 
Peru, this being the general custom ; so that 
the hrst and the last act of a Viceroy Mras to 
confer a favour on some protcg^. On the fol- 
lowing morning the Viceroy Marquis de Aviles 
had an interview with his successor Abascal, 
iDt be returaed to dinner at the pidace, white 
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bis^ strceesBor partook of ^ sptettdid difttier dt 
Manscnilla, to which the ptincrpal nobility weM 
invited, in the aflertioon the Vioeroy AviIm 
wtnt m stdte to meet Abaafcal i tbey m^t on tlrt 
toad, wad each alighted from hiscarmtg&r Aritoi 
here presented Abascal with a goldhedded 
easeot Mton, the insigiik of the govermnent 
of the kingdom > they then stepped into #acll 
other's Ooacb, and entefed the eity, which dn 
thnl occasion was splendidly adorned, all tbd 
streets through which the cavalcade passed 
being hung with tapestry^ silk curtamt, and 
other gay hangings. The steeples of thd 
churches Wei'e omametted with flags, and every 
bell was ringing. When the Viceroy Marquis 
de la PaJiata entered Litoa in 1682, the streeti 
through which the procession passed were all 
paved with bars of silver. The new Viceroy 
proceeded to his palace, where one of the alcal^ 
des, deputed for the purpose, waited bis arri^ 
val, Hhd received and acknowledged him ott 
the part of the city. On the following day all 
the courts, civil and ecclesiastical^ bodies c^'^ 
porate, and communities waited on him, and at 
t^ii o'clock accompanied him to thedathednl# 
wher6 Te Deum was chautited. On his reiam 
t6 the palace the archbishop called on the 
Viceroy> Who immediately ^dierwards retanMl 
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6 coApliraent ; this is tlie only visit which a 
Viceroy paid. At twehre o'ctodc the n*w Vice- 
roy went in state to ihc chamber of the audience, 
ami (ook the oath of ad miriist ration. The Vice- 
roy Abascal dispensed with many ceremonies 
which Pesucla did not; I shall therefore sobjoin 



A few day» after (he arri»al ofPe«ielaitf 
liima, a day was fixed for his entrance in state ; 
the streets and steeples were ornamented as on 
the pubhc entrance, with the addition of several 
triumphal arches, one with a gate was placed 
tloK to the church of Mootscrrat, near to lh« 
city wall. The Viceroy left the city early in the 
morning for Callao, and visited the fortifications ; 
at nine o'clock he returned, and having arrived 
at the gate, which was shut, the captain of the 
escort alighted and knocked ; the captain of the 
guard at the gate opened the postern, and asked 
who was there ? Being answered, the Vice- 
roy and captain-general of the kingdom, be 
closed the postern. Tlie principal alcalde now 
adduced and passed the [>oslem, and the Vice- 
roy alighted from his horse, and the gate was 
thrown open : the alcalde then presented a 
golden key to llie Viceroy, who, and his retinue 
of chamberlain, groom, chaplain, physician and 
. pftges, mounted their gaily cspariBoned horwA, 
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prepared by the city» and the procession began 
in the following order : — 

The cavalry then in the city ; four pieces of 
artillery and the necessary artillery-men ; the 
city militia ; the troops of the line ; the colleges, 
the university, the professors being dressed in 
the habits of their respective professions ; the 
chamber of accompts ; all the members of the 
audience, with their togas and golas, mounted 
on horses covered with black velvet embroidered 
trappings; the magistracy in crimson velvet 
robes, lined with crimson brocade, and small 
black caps on their heads. Eight members of 
the corporation, regidores, walked supportmg an 
elegant crimson and gold canopy over the head 
of the Viceroy on horseback, and the two al- 
caldes in their magisterial robes, acted as equer- 
ries to his Excellency, holding the reins of his 
horse. The whole cavalcade was closed by the 
body guard of halberdiers and that of cavalry. 
It passed through several of the principal streets, 
and halted in the plasa mayor, in front of the 
cathedral, where the archbishop and chapter 
received the Viceroy as Vice-patron, and one of 
the minor canons offered incense to him at the 
door. Being seated, Te Deum was chaunted, 
after which the Viceroy mounted his horse and. 
proceeded to his palace^ where a splendid din- 
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ner wag provided for him by the city. On the 
evening of this and the two following days 
grand balls and routs were given at the palace 
to the nobility, and free admittance to the 
tapadtu was granted to the galleries, corridors, 
and gardens. The tapadas are females who are 
ither not invited, or their rank does not allow 
im to attend in public, but who come to the 
ftte covered, so as to prevent their being known ; 
a great deal of vivacity and spirited wit is often 
heard among them. This manner of being pre- 
sent at any public entertainment ia general in 
South America, and it is almost impossible to 
prevent it. 

Three days of bull fighting followed ia 
honour of the Viceroy, and two in honour of the 
ambassador who brought the news ofhis arrival; 
all at the expence of the cabildo. These were 
,hcld in the plasa mayor, which was converted 
into a temporary circus on the occasion; there 
were also performances at the tlieatre on the 
evenings of the same days. 

The university prepared for Pesuela a poeti- 
cal vrrangle, adapted to display the ingenuity 
and learning of the prufessors and members. 
The rector published the themes, and an account 
of tbe different prizes, which consisted of pieces 
»f plate . ..Q|t tte day appointed, the cloister 



said eaurts of tiie imiversity wece adorned wkk 
^eodid magnificence; the^ pillars and walb 
<yf ere iiang with embieEoatical devices, aad widi 
jdbields ccurtaining poetical inscriptioiMi in Latia 
^nd Spanish. On the entrance of the Viceroy> 
jie nras -conducted to die rectoral ^itair, jotmr 
tnented for the occasion, which with the caaoff^ 
cushions, and table cover, had amoat magiiiificeiit 
:appearaiice. The rector took his aeat oppoeite 
do his Excellency, and in a formal loaaDer ex- 
jjfvreBsed the happiaess which the university 
enjoyed in die pceaence of its Vice-patron, wiA 
onose flattery and more adulation dmn ei^er 
were uttered by any other man. Several of thf 
professors next addressed him, in speeckss as 
iolsome as need be ;' after which the rector rose, 
and presented to Pesuela> xm a silver salver sf 
^gxeat Talue, four nominations to the degree ef 
idoctor, which he had the privilege to give to 
tany of his f>roteg^es, <;ertain that in their exa- 
ruination iiiey would not only pass ibr die nemi- 
nations, but be exoused ike payment of the 
-honorarium, which is about a dK>usand dollars 
/or each diploma. The Viceroy was then con- 
ducted to the library, where a grand elation 
was set out for himself and suite, after partakmg 
of which he retired to his palace. In the even- 
ing there was a splendid assesibly^ and rtfrw^. 
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a cold collation, prepared for those who had the 
honour of an invitation, as well as the tapadas, 
who attend uninvited. On the following day 
the salver, which cost two thousand dollars, 
was presented to the Viceroy, with the nomi* 
nations, by two deputies from the university. 
A fern dftys afterward ^e rector waited on the 
Viceroy and presented hm with a {mntedx^py 
of the speeches, poetry, &c. eleganily bound, 
and covered with crimson velvet, with gold 
clasps and dher^omaments. 

i)he cctlegee and convents liad stmilar days 
cC^Metical contest, and eacAi of them presented 
tus Excetlency with an ornamented copy of 
their effusions. 

Flattery m these cases 'knows no limits* 
All the price pfoduotions were signed with tbt 
names of the 4ifierent in^iviAiiais belonging to 
tbe family of the Viocroy; so that tdl the 
^rixes, being as I hav^e said pieces of ji/late, 
jfmluable both for the metal and workmandnp, 
go to the palace. 
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Fmti i» the Gtrft of ! !■ ■ .^Vkm9n^* JPu^kMkg V Ubm, m C o Amfu , 
Cktmoy dried Potaloee...— Cloc&oea, dried Meoe..— -l 
Bleelt »««««DieMeei«««..«MeMcri OfaMfvetioHaM««*in uie 
..PtoitaUe 



The south and east sides of Luna are covered 
with gardens and orchards of the most delicioiis 
fruits, both tropical and equinoctial; towards 
the east there are several gardens within the 
walls ; but the greater number are on the out- 
side. Among the fruits known in European 
gardens, and produced in grea]^ perfection at 
Lima, are several varieties of the grape; for 
the colonial laws of Spain have not prohibited 
the cultivation of the vine in Peru and Chile, as 
they have done in Mexico and New Grenada. 
Olives grow in great abundance and of an ex- 
cellent quality ; they are not preserved here, as 
in France, while small and green, but are left 
on the trees till they are ripe, and are then 
pickled in salt and water ; others are pressed 
and dried, when they take the appearance of 
prunes. Oil is made in considerable quantities. 
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but it is not 8o fine nor so good as the French 
or Italian oils. The first olive was brought to 
Peru in 1560 by Don Antomo de Ribera, a na- 
tive of Lima. Apples and pears prosper ex- 
tremely well, though but few varieties are 
cultivated. Peaches and apricots do well; of 
the former here are many varieties ; some called 
aurmulos and priscos are very delicate. Nec- 
tarines, plums and cherries are scarce, and 
only to be found in a few places; I have seen 
them in the gardens of Don Pedro de la Presa, 
who laid out a most magnificent garden and 
orchard in the suburbs of San Lazaro ; besides 
which be built a stately house, and expended on 
both more than two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. One of the gardens is called de Don 
Jaime, the other is at Miraflores. Gooseberries 
or currants 1 never saw in any part of South 
America, excepting some small plants brought 
to Chile for Lord Cochrane, which, owing to 
inattenlioQ, died. A wild species of currant 
however, is common in some parts both of 
Peru and Chile, but the fruit is small and bitter, 
perhaps through want of cultivation. Several 
kinds of melons arc produced in great abundance 
and of fine Havour; the xaiuliai, water melons, 
are large and good. Figs are most plen- 
ind well flavoured. The pomegranates 



are fiw and full o£ jiuee^;; the^quiaceaalso grtw* 
yferf laf g^ 

AmoD^tbe tropical aod eqiiiBoetJalfniiteptiiei 
plantain and banana giroamdnt the of ohairdB>wit& 
Uieir k»ge g^een^leavea, beio^ the emUem efi 
hixuriasU; fertiMty : this hificiodsr and wholeaemei 
fruit minifitei^ to' the appetite of the richv^ and) 
satidAes the hilngev of the poor. Nbmatira^wiU) 
drink water immediately afUer eatiagithe'idaiik. 
tain» nocaoij^ thing; but watev after the bananas 

Aiuoh has be^i< saidi respeeting^ tiie banattii 
by sevetialtwritel^ For^terand othennalRiraliBty 
pretend that it didr not emst in; Ameriea. be*> 
fore die conquEsfc ; but I oonsidec the existltno^ 
of it in the river Vcayale, wherei it wa» foundl 
Qultivatisdi by the finst missionaides^. as well as 
in some of the moreintemal pacts of M aynas, 
and by Count Ruis in the valley of St. Ana, 
to the eastward of Cusco^. when first ez^ 
plored^ and by myself in Ai>chidona^ and) Nepo^ 
to the eastward of Quito, at Cooaniguas and 
Fite to the westward^ I look upon, these. facti» aS' 
suffieient proofs to the contrary;, ttut what wiQ' 
place beyond a doubts tiiatithe bananas and plan^ 
taiuiare indigenous^ is>. that Iihave found beds of 
leax^es of both these' plants in the huacas at Para^ 
mongp. Four varieties of the musa are kuMrn in* 
Lima^ ihepiatanoiattom (musatparadiBiajGa^), the 
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' concur' or /<7r^o(mii8a sapieDttim), Atdommc* 
•r gutnea (muRa regia), and the mai^a of the sea^ 
called dc la isla, the first plants being brought 
from Ot^eite. in tfae frigato Aguila, it) 17611. 
Oardlaso de la Vega, and Father Acosta. also 
aaseTt, that the baimnawas cultivated before the 
ooaqtiest. The former Kaya, that in the warm 
aod temperate regions it coostituted one of. 
the principal xourccs uf nourislimcut of ttie na- 
tiveti ; and the latter speaks of its beiog^ 
grown in liie mountains of las Emeraldas, where 
I- have- seen it myself, and particularly in some 
old plantations, now miculiivated, called by 
the natives Sncat vicuri, bananas of the Incas. 
The sour and the sweet orauges, lemons, UmeSr 
citrons, and lihaddocks. grow in all the gardens,, 
and. contribute greatly to their beauty. The 
tree» at tlie same time are loaded with delicious 
and beautiful fruit, both ripe and green ; ttteir 
delicate white flowers, in ohisters, shedding 
tboir perfume around : indeed, nothing can ex- 
ceed-the beauty and fragrance of these tree* 
during the greater part of tiio year. I hare 
Been orange trees, from forty to fifty feet bigfa, 
covered with large bunches of ripe oranges ;■ 

[ but toe gardenortt generally keep them at from 
tea to twenty feet high, because they then 
, and also of a better quality. 
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The Lucuma is a large tree : the fruit is round, 
and about the size of an orange ; it has a green 
skin or rind, and contains three large kidney 
shaped kernels covered with a very hard shdl : 
the eatable part is of a deep yellow colour, in 
substance and appearance not unlike the yolk of 
a hard boiled egg: it is dry, and to my taste 
not very palatable ; but it is esteemed by many. 
The Palta, alligator pear or vegetable mar- 
row, is sometimes round, and sometimes pear 
shaped : the tree is large and handsome, the 
fruit is contained in a coriaceous rind, having 
in the centre a large kernel, of a brown co- 
lour and very harsh taste. It is often used as 
a dye, when it gives a nankeen colour. It is 
also used for marking linen ; this is effected by 
spreading the linen over the kernel, and with a 
pin pricking through it into the kernel an in- 
delible mark is obtained. The eatable part 
of the fruit is delicious ; it is seasoned with 
salt, pepper, &c. according to the palate, and 
its taste is similar to marrow : few persons 
approve of this fruit at first, but almost all 
become passionately fond of it afterwards. 
The pacay is a moderately sized tree ; its fruit is 
contained in a large green pod — there are seve- 
ral varieties — the pod of one is sometimes more 
than a yard long and three inches broad. The 
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Mtable part is a soft, col ton 'ike snbetance, 
IfWhichiu sweet and juicy. It envelops a black 
Ijieati, and these frequently germinate in the 
' pods, and have a very curious appearance. 
The guai/aba, guaba, grows in great abundance, 
and here there are several varieties, some of 
which are very good. The grattadilla is a 
creeping plant, one of the varieties of the pas- 
sion Hower ; the fruil is of the shape and size of 
a duck's egg; the shell is rather hard, of a 
brown hue, and contains a very delicate sub- 
stance full of small black seeds, in taste not 
unUke tliat of a ripe gooseberry. Another 
variety of this fruit has a thick rind, the interior 
being much like the common granadilla ; it is 

I called deipiivos, because, very probably, the first 
■eed was brought from the woods in the pro- 
Vince of Quixos. The tumbo or badea is another 
Irariety. but the fruit is as large as a moderate 
fized melon, which it nearly resembles when 
tnt, except that the seeds are of a brownish 
colour, it is commonly prepared for the table 
by cutting the fleshy sabsiance or outside into 
•mall slices, and mixing tliem with the juicy 
kuide and seeds, adding to it sugar, wine, and 
•pices: and in this state it is really delicious. 
The jmUiUo is the delicate custard -apple, which 
I and fragranL The females of 
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lAxnt^Bbniiaf tlie xind cr skin, awl Immri it 
ndt^ other pefifnmes. ilie cMf»»fr is tl>e -cape 
goos^enry ; it ^ows on a smiXL biurh, •and 
)2i^hen lap^ ibas jan ^agreeable acid tajrte. Qie 
oidrikmgfm'M oSbeax calied tfae<quee9i<af€p|Mt% and 
it undoubtedly deaenv^s ikat name. Tbe ^tree m 
lowiand iiufdhy.; tbe flower is composed of 4bfee 
tciapgfular flediy ileares ; the appearanep 4a ciean, 
liut its Arag^Raace jaurpaasea that «of lany other 
flower iwhich doovld be an^itioned ; ^wever, it 
esAy eontiiHies ixt peifectkm for one ^evetfing^- 
indeed tbe ira^canoe ib so gietit, that onedower 
mUeoent a Jarge oepin* and partioufanrly if itbt 
iHfSKmsdjb{f encleaing Hiin dnedaaiid. Wbe^fvvalfiM 
apoMBxirbat ibe abape lof a heart-Hkhe eutenor iM 
Ippoeiif^itb ia dretipuketedJipfieataiice, loceaaioned 
ineire by hi^'omoiA lines on the ^it thaxk by bbj 
yid<mtfKl marks, like ihe pine^^ppie : it oon- 
tema ^elfeml bla^8b:8eeds^ about Ihe size .of 
bpQSie b^insi bat jthe larger the fr^it tka fesver 
Aii» ^ j^€;i^d[8* T^e >ealab4e part is .exttemely 
i^m4i/^i AtTeaemUes a cuatard tn fiubstaoee, 
99A i9 ;g€iAeiraHy de^aiten wkh a spooi^. Om the 
aiyiMal^ tbe£r9t%aiuardsdu Vstm, Ae tdea^ 
coiption Ah/»y ^€31 1 of t^is fruijk to £paki "wa^ 
jybatit !Ka& a «et filled wrtth iioney; far they 
jUMMr q( nothiog else lo which tbey eonll 
fipn^aM it. Ilieir msff^ in Lima >ia frqpi eat 
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ta tbree peuoda each ; but in the voocU of 
llliaiiuc^ and io^ca tkey are often found to weigb 
from fifteen tQ twenty pounds each anderen mor^, 
Tkegt44mab0m99r aour bqp» haa greatly the appearr 
ance pf the ohirimoya ; but the fruit is ginieraUy 
larger as well as the flower, whiefa is also quite 
diierent The fruit of the guanabaoa often grows 
on the main trunk of the tree and on the largest 
branches, whilst the other grows on the bran? 
pbes when they are two years old. The guanat 
bana has a grateiiil acid taste, and is often 
dissolved in water, which if afterwards strained 
and sugar added to it» forming an agreeable 
beverage c a very good jelly is also made frcua it 
as a preserve, whicb is most delicately transpa* 
rent The pqffimo is an egg*shaped fruit, and 
smells like a cucumber. Here are several 
varieties, and when ripe they have a sweet but 
peculiar taste, between the raw vegetable 
and fruit : they are considered unwholesome^ 
and often called vmta strranas^ mountaineer 
killers ; becauae these people when they eomf 
down to the coast eat large quantities of them, 
on account, perhaps, of their cheapness: they 
bong on intermittent fevers, dysentery, &c. 
Thtpiiiaf pine- apple, is not cultivated in Lima, 
but brought from the neighbouring valleys, 
where the climate is hotter, it does not thrive 

2 X 
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well, but it certaioly leodd if n lUtte care were 
tal^en of the plants during the aeaeon when the 
easterly winds blow ; for these winds are often 
very sharp after passing over the Cordilleras. 
The date does not flourish in lima, owing to 
the same cause. 

The orchards here, unlike those of Europe 
are always beautiful ; excepting the foreign fruit 
trees, which give a wintry appearance when 
th^ir branches become naked by the falling of 
the leaves, all the others are evergreens, and 
appear in the pompous garb of sjNring during 
the whole year. The new leaves take pos- 
session of. their inheritance before the death 
of their predecessors ; and the inflorescence and 
fructification in many trees follow the exam* 
pie of the leaf. The highly rich green of the 
baiiana and plantain, their enormous leaves 
rustling with every breeze, and discovering th^ 
pendent bunches of fruit ; the orange tree en- 
amelled with green and white and gold ; the 
pomegranate with its crimson bell ; the shady 
chirimoya breathing aromas to the evening 
breeze ; the tripping granadilla stretching from 
tree to tree, and begging support for its laden 
slender branches ; the luxuriant vine creeping 
over trellises, and hiding under its cooling 
leaves the luscious grape — are beauties certainly 
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not to be surpasBed ; but these, and all these, 
are found in every garden in the valley through 
which the Rimac meanders. 

The 6ower gardens here contain most of 
the varieties seen in our gardens io England, 
excepting the family of ranunculuses and tulips, 
neither of which did I ever see in South America ; 
indeed, the climate is so favourable to all kinds 
of vegetation, where water can be procured for 
irrigation, that little care is required ; but less 
than what is necessary is usually bestowed. 
The ladies are passionately fond of flowers, 
and will give very high prices for them. 1 have 
known a white lily, a Uttle out of season, sold for 
eight dollars ; and good hyacinths for two or 
three dollars each ; and 1 am certain that a 
clever gardener and florist, who would take to 
Lima a stock of seedn and roots, would very 
'soon amass a considerable fortune. 1 have ob- 
• served that the generality of the flowers of 
indigenous plants are yellow ; audit is a com- 
mon saying, on en la conta, piata en la sierra, 
gold on the coast, silver in the mountains, 
''where the general colour of wild flowers is 
"vhite. The Jhripondio is very much admired 
by many for its fragrance : it partakes of that of 
the lily ; the tree in busliy, and grows about 
ten feet high. The flowers are white, each 
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Omtt iifbt mckes loDg» beB tdnvpedv tad itasg 
w diii9te¥d : bn^ tir^ «^ W6tit a lairgl^ gantoi ; 
but if there are more "A^ innell is o^l^fpoi^ier^, 
•ima ij^e&a^^ htodbclie. tlie Ait^ifre is a .great 
l^iidiBg tifee, WhA 4f8 filled with duBten of 
llbWefri^, €A:ch about twti vaetes ia ^dkraetet, 
it^%fidi isre the taSrgieM land, and iMheR abodt an 
%veh : (h@y 1MP6 b^t-^haped, a»d of a fcahy 
Mbi^tatice; Mine are Tt^iite, others yettovvs 
%nd othets 6f a*ptdk colour ( liH tire Tery %ra- 
Jg^t. The 'df^s^Mi 4>ears a numbed of roaad 
f^ltm floteAki^ fliDiWerB) deservingth^ naihti, 
^ they a¥6 ioMt "deittcatdy Vragrant. 

tile inlfalntalits of Lihm have many dishdB 
]^ecuIiarto the phi^e. The Spanish MbpatlHih, 
^caR^d pueketo, te found alakwt on eveiy teebte : 
it is cotti^lfed of beef, mutton, ¥owi, <ham, 
"Musag^, and Grmoked meats, taiixed with ci- 
tiaN% root, swedt pdtatoe, cabbage, turaips and 
hlmc^ any ve^^tables, a few pcias, and . a 
rice-^these are all well boiled together, 
^rm th^ staildtrrg family dish: bread or ver- 
teicelti Bdup is made from the brmh. Ldkm 
is ti thick poTtidge ftom 'the ^ur of mflne 
bdiled with Yneat, particularly fresh porii or 
tui4cey, and h^4dy seasoned wkh Idi^hmikB df 
- ^ ripe capsicum. 6arajml(» >ebnsiiMs of AmA 
peFtiitoes; liuts, -or ^bantias, fiaicfaed. aid 
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bmniietf, andttftemrank boiled to n tkick •coDnt- 
%fttkcy trith meat, like tie libiuu Pqmam ib made 
hmk ride floar, and partakoe ef the ingredkealB 
•of the talMa and the fiepiflED ; it iB<a very iavearilie 
dish, alwl the natrres aajr, diajtt)n beiag fA'e- 
'#etitied to the pepe by an Ataencaa 'ceok, he 
'-exdaifided, feUce ituHanif qui matidmcat pep i mm j 
-Otti^y which is aHufe by ico^king potatoet, 
cheese and eg^ together^ and afterwards mM- 
ing fried fish, 4s a ikvouiite dirii, not iA\j on 
tiays of abstinence, 4mt during the whole yeav. 
Ghiioeapigs, cum^ BMtke a* very delicate dish; 
they are roasted, land afterwards stewed with a 
ipreat qvantity of capsicum pods, pounded to 
the consistency of fiaste : sometimes potataef , 
fbruiaed nuts, and other ingvedients are added. 
This is the favourite pieanky and to my taste is 
extremely driicate. Many more dishes, pectk 
liar to iftie 'coimtry, are seen tm the *tables,»aU -af 
which are seasoned with afNrofusion of lard, Mid 
not a small quantity of gariic and capsicum. . 
i have mentioned dried potatoes — they are 
tbnsrprepared : small potatoesrare boiled, peeled* 
and thendried inithe sun, but the best are thoee 
^hied by the 'severe frosts on the mountainsi; 
they will keep for any length *df time, and when 
tmed require to the bruised and aoaked. If in- 
-trodveedtiB a ytigMXA^ aubataoee •in^ioag am 
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voyages; I think the potatoe thiis prepared 
would be found wholesome and nourishing. The 
dried potatoe is sometimes ground into ftiur ; 
this is called chuno; and is used to make a kind 
of porridge, either with or without meat. 

The maize, whilst green, is prepared in the 
same manner, by boiling the cobs, cutting off 
the grains and drjring them ; this is called cho* 
choca, and is cooked like the chuno. 

Great quantities of pumpkins and gourds are 
eaten, and form the principal part of the vege- 
table food of the poor classes ; they are large, 
plentiful and cheap, and will keep nearly the 
*whole year if placed in a dry room. Maize and 
beans, frijoks^ are in general use among the 
/ lower classes, indeed I may say among all 
classes, biit they are the common food of the 
slaves : the bean is considered very nutritious, 
and those who have been accustomed to eat it 
prefer it to any other vegetable, and use it as an 
equivalent for animal food. 

An abundance of sweetmeats is eaten in 
South America, more, I believe, than in any 
other country, and particularly in lima, where 
there is such a variety of fruit, and such plenty 
of sugar; but there is a great defect in the 
preserves, which are always too sweet, either 
from a superabundance of sugar, or by destroy- 
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ing the flavour of the fruit before it a preserred ; 
the citron and shaddock, which have a taste 
Boagrceftble and even powerful, always lose it 
when prc5er\'ed. A paste is made by pounding 
together equal weights of blanched almonds 
and sugar ; it is then packed in chip boxes, and 
will keep for a long time ; by dissolving a 
smai) quantity in water, an excellent substitute 
for milk is formed, which is very palatable 
with tea, and would be found useful in long 
voyages. 

The usual breakfast hour at lima is eight 
o'clock; they seldom take more than a cup of 
thick chocolate with toast, and a glass of cold 
water afterwards; or sometimes a little boiled 
mutton, fried eggs, bam, or sausage. Hie din- 
ner hour is one o'clock. It is a very plentiful 
meal, and may indeed be considered the only 
one during the day ; »oup and puchero are ge- 
nerally the first dinhea, the rest come to table in- 
discriminately, and fi&h \& not mifrequently the 
last, excepting sweetmeats, after which a glass 
of cold water is always drunk. Coffee is often 
brought io immediately after dinner ; but in the 
higher cUsks the company rise from table 
and adjourn to another room, where coffee and 
liquora are placed. Fruit Ls commonly intro- 
duced between the services, as it i& considered 
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vmi> wbQlesom« to «»t it Ihea tlisA aftervar^n. 
In the evening a cup of cofibe or ehocoltf e iw 
taken, or a glasa of iemonaiie^ pinarapple water, 
almond milk, or some other refreshing drink, 
and among the higher circlet chocolate and ioei 
dre served up. 

The following account of the diseases pre* 
valent in Lima is fiom Dr. Unanue i-^ 

^* Heat and humidity are the two great 
causes of disease in this cUmate i the first pm* 
disposes and the second excites it The auavitgr 
of the climate promotes the {Measures of Venus, 
and produces those of Ceres, and both eontfir 
buto to enervate and relax the tone of the human 
frame. The first symptoms pf debility presoit 
themselves in the digestive organs, and many 
infonts, constitutionally weak, die of convuli* 
sions produced by indigestion: epileptie afifee^ 
tions ace very common when childreia begin to 
eat ordmary ibod. Young people suffer much (nm 
chdics, particularly in autumn, owing to the 
debility of the stomach, caused by exeesaive 
transpiration ; indeed the inhabitants of Lkna 
are so well aware of the weakness of theix dir 
gestive organs, that they attribute every inds^ 
position to empacho^ indigestion. Owing to tka 
same ^ oonstitutionai weakness of tjne stomadi, 
youtik aflce very apt to become afficted ¥atk 
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phthisis and asthma, and many who escape 
from these affections, if they indulge their pas* 
•ions, are afterwards borne down by ohstruc* 
tions of the abdominal viscera and dn^ies, 
which, owing to the dampness of the climate, are 
incurable. The functions of the internal and 
external vessels becoming inverted, those being 
surrounded by a body of water, these augment it 
incessantly by absorbing an abundance from the 
humid atmosphere. Lima is often called clpaii 
de los viejos, the country of old people, because 
they generally live abstemioudy, and instances 
of extreme longevity are not uncommon.** 

An extract firom medical observationB made 
by Dr. Unanue, in the year 1799, may serve to 
convey an idea of the particular diseases pre* 
valent during the different seasons, beginning 
with the month of January, at which time the 
summer solstice commences. 

'Mn January the small pox made its appear- 
ance, hemorrhages and bilious diarrhoeas were 
common ; these were followed by eruptive fevers 
in February. During this and the succeeding 
■K>nth violent catarrhs and coughs were preva- 
lent, particularly among children, and those 
adults who were affected with asthma suffered 

very much. In some years, when the summert 

*i V 
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have been oppressively warm, copious perspi* 
rations and lipirias (cholera morbus) have been 
known to afflict many persons, but they were 
not observed in 1799. 

^^ During March, April, and the beginning of 
Autumn, intermittent fevers were very common, 
particularly the tertian, often accompanied with 
dysentery ; in May and the beginning of June 
dry and violent coughs were observed, that 
produced an irritation of the throat and some- 
times small ulcers. 

'' During July quinsies afflicted several peo- 
ple, and cutaneous eruptions (exanthemata miUi- 
aria) were frequent, intestinal inflammations and 
dysentery were also prevalent ; and during the 
months of August and September pulmonic in- 
flammations and pleurisies were frequent. 

*^ Inflammations of the lungs were common 
during the month of October, as also bilious 
diarrhoea; during this month the autumnal tertian 
began to disappear ; in November many died of 
the dysentery, and cutaneous eruptions were 
very common. Out of 4229 patients received 
into the hospital of San Andres this year 317 
died.'' 

I have observed that syphilis is never very 
virulent in Lima and on the coasts of Peru, but 
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I iDthe interior, particularly in cold situations, it 
I is more prevalent and more severe. 

Bcrrugas, warts of a peculiar kind, are 
common in aome of the valleys of the coast. 
They are supposed to be caused either by drink- 
ing or being vrashed by the waters of certain 
rivers. The first symptoms are most excruciat- 
ing pains in the legs, thighs and arms (the parts 
whore ihc warts generally make their appear- 
ance), which frequently last for one or even 
several months. When the warts begin to ap- 
pear the pain is relieved, and when they burst 
a large quantity of bluod is discharged, the pain 
ceases, and the patient recovers. IVo medicines 
are ever administered for this disease, the natives 
believing that patience is the only remedy. They 
carefully keep tliemselvcs warm, and avoid 
wetting themselves, because it often produces 
Lqiasms, and sometimes death, 
^j In 1803 a new disease made its appearance 
Bfnring the summer in the valley of Huaura. and 
^■bvxtved mortal to many individuals, particularly 
■ mdians and negroes, to wliom it seemed to be 
almost confined; fur few or no white people 
were infected by it. The first appearance was 
a small pustule, the centre depressed, bearing a 
small purple spot ; as it extended, several other 
I iDiall pustules arose on the edges of the original 
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one, filled with a limpid fluid ; these piisttileii 
increased to a large size, having the resem* 
blance of blisters raised by burning. If an in- 
cision were made in the part afiected» no blood 
flowed, nor did the patient feel the operation ; 
the flesh had a spongy appearance, and a very 
pale red colour. If not relieved, the patient 
usually died between the fifth and tenth day^ 
and sometimes earlier. The method of cure 
adopted was the total extraction of the diseased 
part, and the application of a poultice. This 
disease was called by the natives gi^ano de la 
peste, pest pimple. 

The uta is another disease known in some 
of the valleys of Peru. It is supposed to pro- 
ceed from the sting of a small insect ; however 
the fact has never been ascertained. The first 
appearance is a small, hard, red tumour; this 
bursts, and the fluid it contains produces an 
incurable sore, which gradually extends, and 
at last occasions the most aggravated sufferings, 
till death brings relief to the afflicted patient 

I shall conclude my account of Linm with 
dome observations on its commerce, particu- 
larly that part which is interesting to British 
manufacturers. 

Callao being the principal port of Peru, and 
the only one denominated abilitado general, or 
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free for the ingress and egress of ?essels to and \ 
from every part of the Spanish dominions, Lima 
was consequently the general market for all fo^ 
tetgn as well as home commerce, and here the 
traders from the provinces repaired with sock 
prodoctions as were destined for exportation, 
as well as to purchase a stock of manufactured 
goods, either foreign or from other parts of the 
country, besides such raw materials as were ne^ 
cessary for mining tools and those of husbandry. 

Owing to the diversity of the climates in the 
Vice-royalty of Peru, all kinds of European ma- 
nufactured goods find a ready sale ; those from 
England are mostly preferred to any other : in* 
deed many can only be procured from that 
country ; and the supplying of those by Great 
Britain to a population of a million and a half of 
people must be considered as a means of ex^ 
tending her commerce, and the decided pre^ 
ference given to them must be highly flattering 
as well as beneficial to the British nation. 

On entering a house in Lima, or in any other 
part of Peru that I visited, almost every object 
reminded me of England ; the windows were 
glazed with English glass — ^the brass furniture 
and ornaments on the commodes, tables, chairs, 
&c. were English— the chintz or dimity hangings, 
the linen and cotton dresses of the females, and 
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the cloth coats, cloaks, &c. of the men were 
all English : — the tables were covered either 
with plate or English earthenware, and English 
glass, knives, forks, &c. ; and even the kitchen 
utensils, if of iron, were English ; in fine, with 
very few exceptions, all was either of English or 
South American manufacture. Coarse cottons, 
nankeens, and a few other articles were sup- 
plied by the Philippine company. Spain sent 
some iron, broad cloth, Barcelona prints, linen, 
writing paper, silks, and ordinary earthenware. 
From the Italians they had silks and velvets; 
from the French, linens, lace, silks and broad 
cloth; from Germany, linens (platillas), com- 
mon cutlery and glass; every thing else was 
either English or of home manufacture. 

I do not hesitate to assert, that goods of a 
superior quality always meet with early pur- 
chasers, because those who can afford to buy 
foreign goods always inquire for the best ; and 
the more modern and fiaishionable the goods are, 
the better and the quicker is the sale. Thick 
broadcloths, in imitation of the Spanish San 
Fernando cloth, are best for the interior ; ' and 
thin fine cloth, in imitation of the French 
sedan cloth, is most suitable for Lima. The 
Manchester broad flannels, either twilled or 
plain, with a long nap, dark and light blue. 
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Icriinaon and pink, briglit green, pale yellow, 
rowD, white, and any shades or half colours, 
very saleable eommodities, either on the 

* Coast or in the interior. Kerseymeres, cords, 
and velveteens; Irish linens and common lawns 
cut into pieces of eight yards each, in imitation 
of the French bretagnes and estopillas; coarse 
linen in pieces of about thirty yards, imitating 
the German platillas; and fine Scotch cambrics, 
as well as table linen, sbectiog, Sec, meet a great 
demand. AH kinds of cotton goods, particularly 
itockings, muslins, and fashionable prints of 
delicate colours ; also dark blue priots with 
imall white sprigs, &c.. which are used for 
mourning by every class, are in common use 
among the poor ; besides dimities, jeans, and 
white quilts (Marseilles), which are all very 
saleable articles. Silks, damask (crimsoo), 
ribbons, particularly narrow, and good velvets 
(black), are in great demand. Glass and earthen- 
ware, all kiads of hardware and cutlery (few 
forks), mechanics' tools, large hammers and 
wedges for the miners, spades, shovels, pick- 
txes. &c.; quicksilver, in tlic mining districts, 
also iron and steel, are saleable articles. Trin- 
kets are not in much estimation, because the 
iobabitants seldom wear any that are not of gold 
and precious gems. Hats arc well made in 
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lima, and the materialB are of the best quality. 
3hoes and boots are another manufacture in 
which the. natives excel, and their materials are 
tolerably good. The cordovans from Lambaye- 
que are excellent. Drugs are extremely dear, 
for even those produced in different parts of 
the Spanish colonies are generally first sent 
to Europe, and thence back again, except, 
in Lima, the chincbona bark, sarsapariUa, 
copaiva balsam, guaiacum, and some others, the 
produce of Peru. 

I shall have occa»on to mention, at different 
places, the utility that would result from the 
introduction of machinery, not only as it was 
evinced at the date of my narrative, but as 
rendered more apparent by the subsequent 
political changes of the country. 

In Lima, an intelligent Spaniard, Don Matias 
de la Reta, established looms and other ma- 
chinery for weaving cotton sail-cloth, and some 
coarse articles of the same material. At his 
death the manufactory was abandoned; but 
there is no doubt that the plan would have an* 
swered well had the projector lived. At pre- 
sent (1824) a pottery or manu factory of common 
earthenware would be a very lucrative estab- 
Ushment; as also, a work for ordinary glass 
ware; because the materials for both may bs 
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hid conveniently, and of good qualities : the 
consumption of both is very great, and their 
prices comparatively high. Indeed, if the in- 
troduction of either will pay the freight and 
other indispenBahle charges, it is evident that a 
speculation of this kind could not fail. Alt the 
earthenware for ordinary purposes is manufac- 
tured here; but it is heavy, and very clumsy: 
however, as it is, large quantities are sent to 
different parts of the country. 

Good steady mechanics — carpenters, cabi- 
net makers, millwrights, blacksmiths, whit&^ 
smiths, silversmiths, watchmakers or repairefB, 
shoemakers, and tailors, would meet with con- 
stant work and good wages ; but it would be 
advisable fur each artificer to take a supply of 
toots with him. 1 mention thi.s on account of 
the changes that have occurred in the govern- 
■ menis; because during the colonial system, a 
^'ifcreigoer was liable to be ordered to leave the 
country at a very short notice; but. notwitb- 
standing that risk, se%'eral were established in , 

F> •'na in 1608 and the succeeding years, aad. < 
re never interrupted. 
The subjoined is an account of the prices of 
some articles, which will convey an idea of the 
profits derived by the mercbaots, principally 
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old Spaniards, before the revolutions in America 
affected this market 

Ckwd broad doth, per jard, from 18 to flO dolkit.—- Keney- 
meres from 7 to 10 — ^Broad colonred flannels from 3 to 4--Fuie 
Irish Linen from 3 to 4— *Fine Gmnan pktiUas from 1^ to 3— 
Ordinary Gennan platillasfrom 1 to 9 — Fine French lawn from 3 
to 4— Fine French cambric from 10 to l«-^Printed calicoes 8 to 3i 
— Fine printed calicoes from 3 to 4^ — Fine muslins from d to 6— 
Fine cambric muslins from 3 to 5 — Silk velvet from 10 to IS — Fine 
velveteens 2| to4. Blue and white earthenware plates, per doien, 
from 19 to ISdoUars — Conmion <xeiinmn half-pint glawM frcn 
8 to 19— Common knives vrith bone handles fi«n 10 to 19— 
Common knives with wood handles from 6 to 8. 

Much has been said by eyery writer on 
South America respecting the Spanish colonial 
restrictions. They certainly were, like all 
others, most severe, until experience proved to 
the government of the parent state, that it was 
not the welfare of the individuals x>r of particu- 
lar companies or corporations employed in 
commerce, that could enrich the government 
The Gonde de Aranda, when prime minister in 
Spain, was well apprized of this trutii, and 
what was really sound policy in him was cafled 
liberality. However, as Peru was at so great 
''^ a distance from Europe, she never was so 
much oppressed as those colonies on the 
/ , opposite side of the new world. 

The returns from this market have been 
gold, silver, and tin; bark, cocoa, cotton, 
vicuna wool, sheep wool, and some drugs. 
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During my residence in Lima, I availed my- 
self of an invitation to visit the city of Pisco, 
about fifty leagues to the southward. ^ This 
place, although it bears the name of a city, is 
only a miserable village. The present town is 
situated about two leagues to the northward of 
the old one. It was sacked in 1624 by the 
Dutch pirate, James Hermit Clark — ^in 1686 by 
Edward David — and in 1687 it was entirely 
demolished by an earthquake ; after which, the 
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new town was begun to be built, about a league 
from the shore. 

The bay is very largie, and the anchorage 
goody but the landing is difficult near the 
small battery, erected for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the landing place ; it is better however 
at las Palmas, about two leagues higher up the 
bay, called la Paracal and fresh water, which is 
very difficult to procure near the fort, may be 
had here. At the southern extremity of the bay, 
beneath a bed of broken indurated clay and 
sand stones, a stratum of salt is found, extending 
from fifty to one hundred yards from the sea, 
and sometimes more. On removing the upper 
covering of sand, the broken stones and the clay, 
the salt is discovered, forming a kind of small 
white columns, about three or four inches long, 
the upper part curling, as it were, and hanging 
downwards again, the whole appearing some- 
what like a cauliflower. It is extremely white, 
and composed of transparent filaments not so 
large as a human hair. I examined these slen- 
der bodies with a good lens ; they all appeared 
perfectly cylindrical and hollow, closely placed 
together, but not attached to each other, for by 
a slight pressure they separated, assuming the 
appearance of asbestos. The salt is as palatable 
as the common culinary salt, dissolves slowly 
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of cold ' 



: quantity of cold water, and is not at 
sll deliquescent from absorption. It is sel- 
dom ufted by tbc inhabitants, except when there 
is a scarcity of salt from lluaclio. 

' Some small islands at the entrance to the bay 
of i*iBco are famous for the manure which they 
produce, and which is embarked and carried 
to different parts of the coast, and often into the 
interior on the backs of mules and llamas. The 

I 'quantity of thi» manure is enormQUs, and its 
qualities are truly astonishing; of this 1 shall 
have occasion to speak when treating of the 
culliralion of maize at ('hancay. Several 
small vessels are constantly employed to carry 
it off; some of the cuts, where embarkation is 
convenient, are from forty to 6fty feet deep, and 
their bottom is yet considerably above the level 
of the sea. 

This valuable production appears to be the 
excrement of sea birds, immense numbers of 
which frequent and breed on the islands ; and 
the accumulation is doubtless owing to tlic total 
absence of nun. It is of a pale brown colour 
when dry, and easily reducible to powder; 
when fresh it has rather a reddish appearance ; 
the surface stratum for a foot deep is whitish, 
and contains feathers, bones of birds, and shells 
eggs. It is asserted, that the huane, the 
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name by which this production is known, is 
certainly fossil earth ; but the quality of the 
upper stratum, which although at first ^liiite, 
gradually inclines to yellow, being incontestibly 
the excrement of birds, and equal to the other, 
the subject seems to demand a stricter scrutiny. 
t A species of birds frequenting these islandp 
in great abundance is called huanay : hence the 
original name of the matter now used as manure. 
The bird is of black plumage, is as large as the 
seagull, and breeds during the whole year, with 
this peculiarity, that each nest, being only a 
hole in the huano, contains a fledged bird, an 
unfledged one, and one egg ; whence it appears, 
that there is a constant succession, without the 
old birds undergoing the confinement of brooding 
thdr eg^s. The indians take many of the young 
birds, salt them, and consider them a g^eat de- 
licacy; however they have a strong fishy taste. 
The principal produce of the neighbourhood 
of Pisco, including the valleys of CMncha and 
Ganete, is vines, from which about one hundred 
and fifty thousand gallons of brandy are annually 
made. The brandy is kept in earthen jars, each 
holding about eighteen gallons. The vessels 
are made in the neighbourhood ; their shape is 
that of an inverted cone, and the inside is coated 
with a species of naptha. The brandy, generally 
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•ailed pisco, from the Dame of the place where 
it in made, is of a good flavour, and is not co- 
loured, like the French brandy. One kind, made 
from the muacadiue grape, and called aguar- 
diente tie Jialia, in very delicate, possessing 
the flavour of Frontignac wine, and is much 
esteemed. Little wine is made, and that little 
i* of a very inferior quality ; it is geoeraily 
thick and sweet, owing perhaps to the juice 
of the grape being boUed for a considerable time 
before it Is fermeated. 

Near to Pisco is a vineyard called i/e las hoifas, 
of the pits, or holes ; these are excavations made 
originally by the iudians, or aborigines, who 
being well versed in agriculture, cleared away 
the sand, and opened a species of pits, in 
search of humidity. This immense labour was 
occaaioaed by the difficulty or impossibiUty of 
procuring water from the river Canete for irri- 
gation. The origiual use of the hoyas was per- 
haps the growth of maize or caraotcs ; but vines 

DOW planted m them, which produce most 
abundantly, requiring no other cultivation or 
care than merely pruning, for the branches are 
allowed to stretch along the sands. 

The vine planters monopolized the making of 

■pirituous bquors in Peru. Tbcy procured from 

ic King of Spain, Carlo* 111., aroyalordefj 
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prokibiting the manufisu^tiire of any ardent spirit 
in Peru, except from the grape ; and the impor- 
tation of spirits subjected the importers to yery 
severe penalties; for haying also represented 
to the pope, Clement XIV., the destructiye qua- 
^ lities of any other spirituous liquors in Pern, 
the royal order was backed by a papal excom- 
munication, fulminated against all contra&cton 
and contraventors. 

Dates abound, and when properly dried are 
superior to those of the coasts of Barbary. Here 
are many prolific plantations of olives ; the figs 
are also very good, and pine-apples prosper well. 

In the valley of Chinchaare several large su- 
gar plantations; twobelimg to the Count de Men- 
temar y Monteblanco, and one near the coast, 
called Caucato, to Don Fernando Maso, where 
there is an extensive manufactory of soap. The 
number of slaves on the plantations of Chincha, 
PiscOi and Canete is estimated at about eight 
-^thousand. 

Between Pisco and Lima there is an indian 
village, called Chilca; it is on a sandy plain, 
devoid of water as well as vegetation ; the na- 
tives often procure water by digging pits in the 
sand, but these sometimes fail them, and they 
are then obliged to fetch this indispensably ne- 
cessary article from the Canete river, a distance 
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of fime letg^s. The principal oocupatiDn of the 
iiA a fchm U is fishing; tkey are vsry averse to 
the society of the arhitesy bo aiucfa so tfa|it they 
allow noae to oeside in their village ; eveu libeir 
parish prieet is an iadmi cacique, a aadfve of the 
irillage, whose edueatioB, ami the expences of 
his ordination were poiil by a sabsoriptioD^sed 
by them for the piii^ioBe. 

f ivie leagues 4o the aorthwaiMl of Lima is the 
anall port of Aneoa, the jpesidenoe of a few in- 
dian fishermen ; the ancberage is good, and the 
laadii^ is excellent* A few large fig tsees grow 
on the sand, near the bea<^ the firuit of wbidi 
18 extreanehr delicate. 

The road leading fi^im Ancon to ChanMy is 
aver very deep sand ; some parts of the road ape 
level, while others lead ov^er iiiUs of sand, ^luite 
bape in summer or during the dry season : but 
scarcely do the garmu^ #ogs, make Iheir appear^ 
ance, when the whole is covered Mrith the most 
luxuriant vegetation ; at which time the cattle ^ 
driven on them firom the neighbouring farms. 

Near to Cfaanoay, before crossing the amaU 
river, stands the old famity residence of Uie 
Marquis of Villafuerte, almost in iruins ; this is 
the case with many of the country seats bdong^ 
ing to She noiuUty of Lima, who have no idea of 
country ploftsiVM, nor of rural beauties. Man|^ 

3 A 
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of the principal country houses are built on. the 
ruins of some ancient building of the Indians : 
these people never encroached on cultivated 
lands, but fixed their residence either on the 
declivities where they could not procure water 
for irrigation, or on the tops of the hills ; which 
is a convincing proof of their great economy, and 
leads us to surmise that the population of this 
country was very extensive before the ccHiquest 
This estate, called Pasamayo, is principally des- 
tined to the breeding of hogs for the Lima maiket 

Pasamayo house, standing on the top of a 
hill, commands a npble prospect of the sea, as 
well as of the valley of Chancay, in which there 
is a small parish of Indians, called Auca3^ama, 
most delightfully situated: in 1690 the tribute 
roll contained three thousand seven hundred in- 
dians, but it is at present (1805) composed of 
only one hundred and seventy. Of this decrease 
in the Indian population I shall have occasion to 
speak afterwards, when at Huacho. The valley 
of Chancay contains some fine plantations of 
cane, and sugar manufactories ; as also exten- 
sive pastures of lucem for cattle ; and ve^ 
large quantities of maize and beans are grown in 
the neighbourhood. 

This valley is the birth place of the cele- 
brated Nina dc la huaca, young lady of the 



lioaca, taking her Dame from the huaca, the 
&rm where she was born. She stood six feet 
high, which was a very extraordinary stature, 
as the Peruvian females are generally low. Ex- 
tremely fond of mascuhne exercises, nothing 
was more agreeable to her than to assist in ap- 
prehending runaway slaves, or in taking the 
robbers who sometimes haunt the road between 
tliis place and Lima, She would mount a spi- 
I tiled horse, at uso del pais, astride, arm herself 
with a brace of pistols, and a hasta dc rejort, a 
lance, and with three or four men she would 
■cour the environs of the valley and the road to 
Lima, where she became more dreaded than a 
company ofcncapados, or mounted police officers. 
1 visited her at her residence, and found her 
better instructed in literature than the generality 
of the native females ; she was frank, obliging, 
and courteous, managing her own estate, a sugar 
plantatiuD, to the best advantage, superintend- 
ing the whole of the business herself. 

Tlie ([uantity of maize cultivated in the 
ravine, tfuebrada, and on the plains ofChancay, 
is very great: but the cultivators are indebted 
to the buano from the ifiiands of Pisco and Chin- 
'cba for their abundant harvest. 1 have seen the ^ 
fields quite yellow, from the jtarched state of the 
■"plants, when they were about a foot high, having 
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fiifir or fivt leares each^ at whioh ttiae they fti4 
maiiufed, by opeaitig a hole ti the Kx>t of every 
three of four fdaata^ for they grow in oIu^tcM 
€f ihig fMKnber, aod pitttiag into it, wit}i the finr 
gerSy about half as oimee of huano, which is cot 
vered with a little earth, throtra oo by the iboV 
The field i6 then irrigafled as aooii aa (lo^aibl^i 
and in the couiBe of ten or twelve days ttM 
pUtfita will be more than a yard high, ot ^ 
inost liKTuriant green colour, and the atallM 
pregnant with the cobs of com» A second 
^nantity of huano is now applied iq tbe aam4 
maimer, and the gfoand agsnn irrigated; and 
thus the tnosit abundant crops are produced 
yielding from one thousand to twelve hundred 
fold . The cobs are frequently fourt^oti and evea 
sixteen inches long, w^ set with gram, and tb# 
grain very large. Beans are often planted with 
the maize, by which means a double crop if 
produced ; but in this case the maize is not so 
prolific, nor are the beans so good, because 
the best quality of the bean is grown with- 
out irrigation, being sown kmg before the ^ 
rMs disappear, and beings ripe earlier than 
the maizcw 

Chancay is fhrnons for the breeding alid 
feeding of hogs for the Lima Market : tke fao^ 
^t^ HI black, with Uttle or almort no hair> short 
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Fatottts, small pointed carti, aod of a low sta- 
ture; but they become so amazingly fot, that 
they can icarccly walk; and as tiieir value dc< 
pend* (ID the quantity of fat which ibcy yield, 
it is the principal object of the feeder to bring 
tbein to this state at soon as possible. Wbco 
killed, the wboleof the body ih fried, and the 
fat 18 sold as lard for culinary piir[>oftce. The 
consumption of lard in every part of Peni is 
enormouM, and it is principally owing to tlie 
ahun<lance of maize tliat the kacendadot, far- 
mers, enjoy this lucrative trade. 

Maize grows on the ridges of the Cordilleras 
where the mean temperature is about 48° of 
Fahrenheit, and on the plains or in the valleys 
where it is B0°, — where the clmiaie is adverse 
to rye and barley, and where wheat canmit be 
produced, cither owing to the beat or the cold, 
this graio. whose farinaceous property has the 
(pivateat volume, produces its seed from 150 to 
1200 fold. Thus it may be said to be the most 
useful grain to man ; and it is peculiarly adapted 
to the country in which it was planted by tho 
provident band of nature. On thinaccount, the 
■laize occupies iu the scale of the \'arious kinds 
of cultivation a much greater extent on the new 
oontincot than that of wheat does on the old. ' 
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It has been erroneously stated, that maize 
was the only species of grain known to the 
Americans before the conquest. In Chile, ac- 
cording to Molina, the tnager, a species of rye» 
and the tuca, a species of barley, were both 
common before the fifteenth century ; and as 
there was neither rye nor barley, it is evident 
that if they were common even after the con- 
quest, and not European grain, that they 
were indigenous. In Peru the bean and 
quinua were common before the conquest, for I 
have frequently found them in the huacas, pre< 
served in vases of red earthenware. Some 
writers have pretended that the maize, which is 
also a native of Asia, was brought over by the 
Spaniards to their colonies in the new world. 
This is so evidently false, that it does not deserve 
contradiction: indeed, if the aborigines were 
destitute of maize, beans, plantains, and all 
those articles of food which have been said to be 
introduced by the Europeans, a new query 
would arise — on what did the numerous popu- 
lation of Indians feed ? For what purpose did 
they cultivate such large tracts of land, and 
why procure water for irrigation on the coasts 
of Peru with such immense labour, and such 
extraordinary ingenuity ? Why did the PerU'- 
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L'Viann always build tlieir houses in such sterile 
ituQtioDs as labour could never hare made 
fertile? 

I have enumerated five varieties of maize in 
Peru ;one is known by the name of chancayano, 
which has a large semi-transpaicnt yellow prain ; 
another is called morocho, and has a small yellow 
^rain of a homy appearance ; atntirilh, or the 
yellow, has a large yellow opaque grain, and 
U more farinaceous than the two former varie- 
ties: bianco, white; this is the colour of the grain, 
which is large, and contains more farina than 
the former ; and cancha, or sweet maize. The 
last is only cultivated in the colder climates of 
the sierra, mountains ; it grows about two 
feet high, the cob is short, and the grains large 
and white: when green it is very bitter; but 
when ripe and roasted it is particularly sweet, 
and so tender, that it may be reduced to flour 
between the Hngcrs. In this roasted state it 
constitutes the principal food of the sfrramu, 
mountaineers, of several provinces. It is con- 
sidered a dchcacy at Lima and all along the 
coast, and without a bag full of this roasted 
maize a serrano never undertakes a journey. 
It is sometimes roasted, and reduced to coarse 
flour, like the ulpa ta Chile, and is then called 
maekica. 
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According to the dhnate, and the kind iof 
maize, its state of perfection or ripenesB Tarics 
very much — from fifty days to five months. Tht 
morocho is ripe within sixty days in 'telimates 
(hat ace very hot and luumid, as for instance 2ft 
Guayaquil^ and cm tiie coast of Cfaoco : die 
Wanco within diree months, in the vicinity of 
lima and on the Peravian coast, vaf/ef : and the 
tUiancayano in about five mondis. The lasC is 
the mfMt productive, and die best food far 
cattle, poultry, kc. 

AithiMigh wheat and barley are cnltivated ia 
different parts of Peru, maize is generally csaf- 
fikleied the principal harvest ; and where faariey 
18 even commoner than maixe, (as in some of the 
more elevated provinces of the interior, and 
wrbere it constitutes t^e principal article of food 
for the indian9)tbey all greatly prefer the imacte, 
if attainable, and will always exert tfaeoMelves 
to i^uibtivste a small patch of ground for this 
gnin. Thus, where it is not used for daily feod> 
or oalculated upon as an article of tmMle> it is 
considered as a species of luitttry* Among the 
Indians aind poor people on the coast it 0up»- 
plies the place of bread ; for which purpose k 
i» taereiy boiled in water, and is then caflel 
varte. Puddings are s4s6 made of it, by fifSk 
taking off the husk. This operation is perfermed 
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by putting a quantity of wood ashes iato water 
with the maize, cxpo&iiig it to a boiliog hi^at, aud 
washing the grain in running water, when the 
husks immediately separate themselves from the 
grain, which is aftcrwardo boiled in water, and 
reduced to a paste by bruising it on a large 
Stone, somewhat hollowed in the middle, called 
a baton. The bruiser, or nuim, handle, is cur- 
ved on one side, and is moved by pressing the 
ends alternately. I have been the more parti- 
cular in describing this rude mill, because it was 
undoubtedly used by the ancient Peruvians, 
having been found buried with them in their 
huacas ; and because it may serve some curi- 
ous investigator in comparing the manners 
of these people with those uf other nations. 
By the same implements they pulverized their 
ores for the extraction of gold and silver ; and 
to this day many of their batanes of obsidian 
and porphyry remain near to tliv muimtain in 
the neighbourhood of Cochas; but the bruisers 
have never been discovered. That these stones 
were used for the purpose just mentioned is 
obvious, from the relics of a gold mine being 
here visible; besides. I have several times 
found fragments of gold ore in this place. 

After the paste is made from the boiled maize 
it is seasoned with salt and an abundance of 
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capsiciini, and a portion of lard is added : a 
quantity of this paste is then laid on a piece of 
plantain leaf, and some meat is put among i^ 
after which it is rolled up in the leaf, and botted 

* 

for several hours. This kind of pudding is 
called tamal, a Qmchua word, which inclines me 
to believe, that it is a dish known to the ancient 
inhabitants of the country. 

Sweet puddings are made from die green 
corn, by cutting the grains from the cob, 
bruising them, and adding sugar and i^cei^ 
after which they are bmled or baked. Chock, 
being the Qaichua name for the green, cob% 
tiiese puddings, if boiled in the leaves that en* 
Velop the cob, are caiUed choch tandas, bread 
of green maize, and also mmitas. 

This useful grain is prepared for the table in 
many different ways, and excellent cakes and 
rusks are made fit>m the flour, procured from 
fhe grain by various means. A thick kind of 
porridge, called sango, is made by boiling the 
flour in water, which constitutes the principal 
food of the slaves on the farms and plantations. 
Another sort, similar to hasty-pudding, is com- 
mon in many places, but particularly in lima; 
it is caUed fnasamarra, and the people of Lima 
are often ironically denominated nuuamortrras, 
eaters of masamorra. The grain is bruised and 
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' Viixed with water : it is thus allowed to ferment 
until it become acid, when it is boiled, and sweet- 
ened with sugar. It resembtes Scotch Howios. 
A (^reat quantity of maize in also made into 
a fermented beverage, called chicka. The graia 
is allowed to germinate, and is completely malt- 
ed ; it is then boiled with water, and the liquor 

I fismients like ale or porter; but no other ingre- 
dients are added tu it. 

Chicha is the favotirite drink of all the indians, 
and when well made it is very intoxicating. In 

' some parts of Peru the natives believe that fer- 
mentation will not take place if the mailed grain 
be Dot previously subjected to mastication ; 
from this circumstance many old men and wo- 
men assemble at the house where chicha is to be 
made, and arc employed in chewing the /ora, or 
malt. Having masticated a sutficieot quantity 
they lay the chewed substance in amall balli, 
raouthfuls, on a calabash ; these are suffered to 
dry a litUe, after which they are mixed wilb 
•ome newly made chicha while it is warm. 
When traveUiog I always inquired if the chicha 
was matcada, chewed, and if it were i declined 
taking any; — however, ?ni the question seemed 
to expreas a dislike, I was often assured it was 
not maacada when it probably \i-as. Nospirit- 
uoua liquor is extracted from it, on account 
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of the prohibition. Two kinds of :chicha are 
usually made from the same grain — ^the first, 
called claro, is the water in which the malt has 
been infused ; this is drawn off, and afterwards 
boiled. In taste it has some resemblance to 
cider. The second kind is made by boiling the 
grain with the water for several hours, it is then 
strained and fermented, and is called neto ; the 
residue or sediment found in the bottom of the 
jars is used in fermenting the dough for bread, 
which when made of maize is called arepa ; and 
that of wheat, in the Quichua language, tanda. 

This beverage was well known to the ancient 
inhabitants before the conTiuest ; for I have 
drunk, at Patavilca and Cajamarca, chicha that 
had been found interred in jars in the huacas, or 
burying places, where it must have remained 
upwards of three centuries. Garcilaso de la 
Vega relates, that the manufacture of intoxica- 
ting liquors, particularly the vinapu and^ora, 
was prohibited by the Incas ; and this part of 
Peru was annexed to their government in the 
time of Pachacutec, the tenthlnca of Peru. 

The Peruvians, as well as the Mexicans, 
made sugar from the green stalks of the maize 
plant, and sold it in their markets — Cortes, in 
one of his letters to the Emperor Charles V., 
speaks of it At Quito, I have seen the green 
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canes brought to market, and have frequently 
observed the Indians sucking them as the ne- 
groes do the sugar cane. 

The town Villa de Chancay stands about a 
league and a half from the Pasamayo river, and 
fifteen leagues from Lima. It was founded in 
1563 by the Viceroy Conde de Nieva, who 
intended to form a college and a university 
here, but this intention was never fulfilled. It 
has a large parish church, a convent of Fran- 
ciscans, dedicated to San Diego, and a hospital, 
managed by friars of San Juan de Dios. The 
town contains about three hundred families, 
some of which are descendants of noblemen, 
although perhaps by African favourites. 

Chancay is pleasantly situated, about a 
league from the sea ; its port is small, the an- 
chorage bad, and the landing difiicult. Its mar- 
ket is abundant in fish, flesh-meat, vegetables, 
and fruit : of the latter considerable quantities 
are carried to Lima ; it is also famous for deli- 
cate sweet cakes, called biscoc/tas. This is the 
capital of a district, which contains thirty-seven 
settlements, of diflTerent climates, because part 
of it is mountainous. The subdelegado, or po- 
litical governor of the district, generally resides 
at Chancay, besides whom there are two al- 
caldes or mayors annually elected in the town« i 
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At a short distance is Torre blanca, the seat 
of the Conde de Torre blanca, Marquis of Lara ; 
and an excellent farm-house at Chancaillo ; not 
far from which, and near the sea, are the colcas^ 
deep pits dug in the sand. These pits have been 
surrounded with adobes, sun-dried bricks ; and 
they are reported to have been granaries belong- 
ing to the army of Pachacutec, when this Inca 
was engaged in the conquest of the Chimu of 
Mansichi. 

Fourteen leagues from Chancay stands the 
indian village Huacho ; it is situated in a de* 
lightful valley, watered by the Huaura, which 
rises in the province of Cajatambo, and in its 
course to the sea irrigates more than thirty 
thousand acres of land. The village contains 
about foiir thousand inhabitants, all indians ; it 
has a large parish church and three small cha** 
pels, besides a chapel of ease at Lauriama, 
where mass is celebrated on Sundays and festi- 
vals. The principal employment of the natives 
is the cultivation of their chacraSy small farms, 
cutting salt at the salinas, fishing, and making 
straw hats, at which they are very dexterous* 
The hats are not made of plat : they begin at the 
centre of the crown, and continue the Work by 
alternately raising one straw and depressing 
another, inserting or taking out straws, as the 
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shape requires it, till the hat is fiiiiabed. These 
hats are generally made either of fine rushes 
which grow on swampy ground, or o( mocora, 
the produce of a palm tree, in tlie province of 
Lambaycque. 

The chacras, plots of ground distributed to 
the Indians by the government, and bcJd during 
life, are supposed to be an equivalent for the 
tribute; and indeed they are an excellent com- 
penaation, for the produce is usually wortli-atx 
times more than the sum paid, leaving at least 
Ave-sixlhs for the expeuces or trouble of culti- 
vation. To the great credit of the indians no 
land is any where kept in better condition, nor 
>re attention paid to the crops, which gene* 
nlly consist of wheat, maize, beans, camotes, 
yucas. pumpkins, potatoes, and many kinds of 
Tegetables. There is an abundance of frait 
trees, the produce of which is often carried to 
Lima. The hedges arc almost entirely com- 
posed of those trees, such as the orange, Hme, 
guava, pacay, palta, &c. In some places the 
viae and the granadilla are seen creeping about, 
ittaviag support for their slender branches, as if 
,tuabtc to sustain the burtlico of fruit they arc 
itincd to bear. The maguey is much culti- 
led in the hedges ; besides thin destination it 

lUccs cordage for geuend uses, and the 
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flower stems growing tweuty feet high serve 
as beams for the houses, and other similar 
purposes ; being, if kept dry, of almost ever- 
lasting duration. 

I had an excellent opportunity here of ob- 
serving the character, manners, and customs of 
the indians, with whom I was very much pleased; 
They are kind and hospitable, but timidity and 
diffidence make them appear reserved and some- 
what sullen. Their maxims are founded oa 
their own adage — convince me that you are 
really my friend, and rest secure : has vcr que 
eres mi amigo, y hechate a dormir. Whether this 
distrust be a natural characteristic trait, or whe? 
ther it be the result of the privations they have 
suffered since the Spaniards became their mas- 
ters, it is difficult to decide ; but at all events it 
surely cannot be called a crime. 

The indians on the coast of Peru are of a 
copper colour, with a small forehead, the hair 
growing on each side from the extremities of 
the eyebrows; they have small black eyes; 
small nose, the nostrils not protruding like those 
of the African ; a moderately sized mouth, with 
beautiful teeth ; beardless chin (except in old 
age) and a round face. Their hair is black, 
coarse, and sleek, without any inclination to 
curl ; the body is well proportioned, and the 
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' limbs well turned, and tbey have small feet. 
Their stature is ratlier diminutive, but they are 
inclined to corpulency, when they become in- 
active, and it is a common saying, that a jolly 
pcn»on is Ian gordo como km cacique, as fat as a 
cacique. The perspiration from their bodies is 
acetous, which some have supposed to be caused 
by a vegetable diet. In the colder climates, 
although in the same latitude, the complexion 
of the Indians is lighter, owing perhaps to tlie 
Cold; however, the Araucanians, who enjoy a 
much colder climate, are of a dark copper 
colour. 

I shall here endearour to refute some of the 
aspersions thrown by ttcveral writers upon the 
character of the Peruvian iodians. whom I hope 
to place, in the estimation of unbiassed men, in a 
situation more honourable to human nature than 
they have yet enjoyed ; and thus one of my 
principal objects for publishing this narrative 
will be obtained. 

' M. Bonguer nays, that " they are all ex- 
tremely iadolent, they are stupid, they pass 
whole days sitting in the same place, withuut 
moving, or speaking a single word." 1 believe 1 
may state, that in all hot climates an inclination 
to indolence is common, nay even natural; a 
hot climate precludes bodily exertion, unless 
3c 
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tke cravingii of nature are satisfied with 
culty^ and as this is not the case in Pern, half 
the vice, if it be a vice, disappears at once ; add 
to this, that they have no motive to exer* 
tion above supplying the wants of nature — ^no 
stimulus — no maiisiet for an excess of produce^ 
or the supplying oS artificial wants — and die 
cause for indolence exists as necessarily as e 
cause for industry isr found where the C(mtrary ' 
happens. If a clnBoate demand cmly a shade horn 
the sun or a shelter from the rain^ why should 
men build themselvea stately or close habitaj- 
tions ? Where nature spontaneously producee 
the requisite articles, of food» competent ta the 
consumption of the inhabitants^ why Bbaiakk 
they exert themselves to procure a superflnmw 
stock? and particularly where an introduc- 
tion of new articles in succession is entirely 
unknown. What to M* Bouguer and others has 
appeared stupidity, perhaps deserves the name 
of indifference, the natural result ofpossesamg 
all the means for satisfying real wants^ and an 
ignorance of artificial ones. But if real.stii;ndity 
be meant^ I must aver that I never observed it 
either among the wild tribes of Arauco on die 
river Napo, or in those of the coasts of Choco. 
I recollect very well an indian, called .Brairo, who 
was accused at Pomasqui of having sloko tiK: 
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mule which he had brought from the valleys to 
(he eastward of Quito, laden with fruit. At tbe 
moment tbe accusation was laid before tbe 
aicakle, the iadian threw biti poiichu or raanlle 
over tbe head of the mule, and tben desired tbe 
clialteni^er to say of which eye his mule was 
blinds He answered, of the left. Then, said the 
iodian, taking off the poncho, this mule cannot 
be yours, because it is blind of neitbcr. That 
any beings endowed with speech sbuuld " sit 
whole days without speaking a word," is indeed 
the acme of taciturnity ; but as M. Bougiier was 
perhapa ignorant of the language of the people 
lie deMiibex, he may probably deacrt'e tbe 
•ame oemplimeat from tltera. I found tbe 
AraocaniaM prone to talk; indeed eloquence is 
considered an acconiplisbment among them, 
and extremely necessary among the mapm, or 
cbiefii. The Peruvians are neither silent in their 
meetiny nor when travrlling; however, they 
have little ioquisitivene^ft, nor do they break 
out into ftolilwiuys on the beauties of the sur* 
roundioff scenery ; but they converse freely on 
Dommod place topics, parLicuhirly with a white 
man, if thuy find that he deigns to enter into 
cooversation with them. Several of the tribes 
in Arcbidona and Napo, who are in (bcir free 
Mate, certainlv did not merit the aocusation of 
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dumb stupidity ; for although unacquainted with 
their languages, I tried to converse with them 
in Quichua, aided by signs, and I really disco- 
vered more intelligence among them than I had 
a right to expect. What is often considered a 
step towiairds civilization or to social life, is a 
pastoral one ; but if we search for it in a coun- 
try where animals capable of domestication do 
not exist, we have no right to consider the in- 
habitants as barbarous, because they are not 
possessed of flocks and herds ; nor do human 
beings deserve that epithet, who will share what 
they are possessed of with a stranger; and such 
hospitality I have frequently experienced. The 
kindness which these men show to the dog is no 
small proof of their sensibility ; they will take 
long journeys to procure one, and value it as 
much as a lady esteems her lap dog. The uti- 
lity of the animal may perhaps be said to be 
the chief motive of the indian's attachment; 
and what other motive has the shepherd or the 
herdsman ? 

M. Bouguer continues, " they are totally in*- 
different to wealth and all its advantages. One 
does not know what to offer them to procure 
their services ; it is in vain to offer money, they 
answer, that they are not hungry.'' Wealth, in 
the general acceptation of the word, can procure 



I advBDtages to men who have no means of 

l^ispoftinjt or it. Where there ts no market, 

Boncy can purchase nothing ; and where the na- 

'tural wants arc abundantly supplied, and men's 

desires have not created artificial ones, a market 

is superfluous and useless ; but wherever the 

indiaas can exchange the produce of the country 

they inhabit for whatever pleases them, they 

are always anxious to do it. The Logrono indi- 

ans trade with the city of Cuenca ; the Yumbos, 

Colorado^, and Malabas with Quito; the Chun- 

Kicbos, Pchuenches, Uuilliches, and other tribes 

^wWith Conception; the Orcjuucs with Huanuco; 

^puid numerous other tribes frequent the settle- 

Btoents nearest to them, for Uic purpose of bar- 

B^tering their conimoditics for others which are 

either useful or ornamental. Had M. Bougucr 

offered them beads, hawks' bells, macheta, 

large knives, bows, arrows, or poison for their 

darts, he would have obtained their services. 

Dr. Robertson considers the Indians to have 
been, at the lime of the conquest by the Span- 
iards, less improved and more savage than tlie 
inhabitants of any part of the globe ; but he af- 
terwards limits this chaise to the rudest tribes ; 
a limitatiun which wan very necesmtry, for the 
purpose of palliating what 1 cannot help betiev- 

^g to be a [alM accusatioo. Ue could not moaa 



tike tribe of the Muysoa iod^lTis, who have left 
jbbe fewest remaias of their ingenuity, much k)sg 
the Peruvians ; and in Mexico, some of their 
cities were equal to the finest in Spain, according 
to the accounts given by Cortes, in his reports 
to the Emperor Charles V. These reports, aad 
the yet existing monuraents of labour and inge- 
nuity, speak strongly in opposition to Robert- 
aon*s statement 

Ulloa says, ** one can hardly form aa idea^ 
them different from what one has of the brutes.'* 
Paul IIL thought diffi&rently, when, by his 
celebrated bull, he declared them worthy of 
being considered as human beings. UUoa 
might have said,with more truth, one csa hardly 
form an idea of treatment more brutsl than that 
which many of them receive. In the mterior of 
Peru, as Ulloa speaks of the Peruvians, they 
were degraded by the mitaf a scion of the law 
of repartirnientoSf distribution of indians at the 
time of the conquest. By this law, the men 
were forced from their homes and their £etmilks 
to serve for a limited time an imperious master, 
who, if he approved of their labour, took care to 
advance them a little money or some equivalent 
above what their wages amounted to, naai, then 
obliged th^n to serve him until the debt was liqui- 
dated. By this time another debt was contracted; 
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■nd thus it waH that they became worse than 
■laves, eKce[>t in tlie Dame. 1 have been on 
Mverai estates in diifereDt parts of Pern and 
(juito where the annual stipend of an iDdian was 
no more than eighteen or twenty dollars ; with 
Which pittance he had probably to mamtam a 
wife and family, besides paying his aimual tribwtft 
of five or seven dollars and a half to the King. 
The result was generally this: — the father dierf 
indebted to his master, and his children were at- 
tached to the estate for the payment. I would 
DOW ask Don Antonio Ulloa, who arc the brutes? 
The hut of one of tliesc miserable indianscoa- 
aistn of a few stones laid one npoo anothcr.wilb- 
out any cement or mortar, thatched orer with 
some long grass or straw, which neither defendfs 
the unhappy InmatOfl from the wind nor tbe 
lain ; and such is tbe case ou the paramot, or 
bleak mountains. One small room contaias the 
whole family ; their bed, a sheep skin or two, 
their covering, the kvr clothes which they wear 
during the day, for they have no others ; their 
fnniiture, one or two earthen pots ; and their* 
ftiDd, ascanty provision of barley. Who that is 
pMwtsed of Christian charity could witness 
this, and, instead of pitying their miserable con- 
dition, call them brutes T If of the!«e tJIIoa 
mys, " naihiog dislurbs tbe tranquillity of their 
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souls — equally insensible to disasters and to 
prosperity/' his observation is just. Bom un- 
der the lash of an imperious master, subject to 
the cruelty of an unfeeling mayordomo, they 
had no disasters to fear, because their condition 
could not possibly be rendered worse: with 
prosperity they had been totally unacquainted, 
It was a blessing which had fled the land they 
were born to tread, or rather it had been trans- 
ferred to usurpers. 

Vlloa continues, ** though half naked, they 
are as contented as a monarch in his most splen- 
did array." And does the Spaniard imagine, 
that these miserable men are destitute of corpo- 
ral feeling as well as of intellectual sensibility ? 
Does neither the bleak wind nor the cold rain 
make any impression on them ? Can content be 
the companion of the half-naked, half-starved 
slave ? It may be the gloom of despair that 
hangs on their countenances ; but it is certainly 
not the smile of content. '' Fear makes no 
impression on them, and respect as little." This 
rhapsody is taken from the mouth of some 
Spanish master, as a palliative of his own cruel 
conduct. ''Their disposition is so singular, 
that there are no means of influencing them, nor 
of rousing them from that indifference, which is 
proof against all the endeavours of the wisest 
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I pcriwiis. So exiiediciit M-hic)i caii induce tticin 
I lo abandon that grusii igiioraucc, or lay a^Ule 
I that careless negligence which disconcert the 
I prudent, and disappoint the care of such as 
I tre attentive to their welfare." If a man be so 
I opprestied by a tyrannical and proud master, 
1 that he finds himself lower in his estimation than 
I the cattle which lie tends — so worn down with 
I hunger, cold, and fatigue that be is only anxious 
I for the approach of night or of the grave, — what 
Lean rouse him from that indifiercnce or despon- 
I dcncy which Senor Ulloa describes? Now 
this has been the state of the South American 
indian on the large farms, and in the obragtt, 
manufactories. He dreads to Snish his task 
early, fearful of an increase of labour; he dares 
uot appear cheerful, because it might be called 
impudence by his overseer; he dares not be 
cleanly ur well clothed, because tlie first cendi- 
I lion would be considered a negligence of hifl 
i duty to his master, or an attention to his 
f town comforts, and the second the result of 
theft. Then, what, let mc ask, is left, but misery 
in appearance, and wretchedness in reality I 1 
well remember what the pious Dr. Rodrigueg 
said to me at Quito : — " Nut half the saints uT 
the Uomish Church, whose penitent lives pla- 
ced tbcm in the caleodar and on our altars, suf. 
3d 
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fered greater privations, in the hopes of enjoy* 
ing everlasting glory, than one of these indians 
does through fear of offending a cruel master, 
or for the purpose of increasing his wealth." 
^' How dear," added he, " has the religion of 
Christ cost these once happy innocent creatures, 
and at what an usurious price it has been sold to 
them by the proud pedlars who imported it. Oh! 
heaven,'' exclaimed he, " till when ! till when ! 
hasta quando ! hasta quando !" Well too do I 
remember, when passing, with the Conde Ruis 
de Castilla, by the cloth manufactory of San 
Juan, near Riobamba, an old Indian woman, who 
was tending a flock of sheep, and spinning with 
her distaff and spindle, her head uncovered, her 
grey locks waving wildly in the wind, and her 
nakedness not half concealed by an old coarse 
anaco, running to his excellency, and on her 
knees exclaiming, with sobs and tears, " bless 
your worship, I have seen seven viracochas who 
came to govern us, but my poor children are 
8till as naked and as hungry as I was when I 
saw the first ; but you will tell the King of this, 
and he will make me happy before I die ; he 
will let us leave San Juan ; oh ! taita ya, taita 
ya — oh! my father, my father/' 

** No expedient can induce them to lay aside 
their gross ignorance," says el Senor Ulloa. 
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I Vbat expedienU have been tried T No acbools 
I have been established for them ; no persona 
temptoyed (o teach them, except an old man or 
l» friar, who once a week teaches them their 
[prayers; and I can safely aver, that thousands 
I of Indians employed by white people hve and 
[die in their service without ever seeing: any 
[ other book Uian the missat mi the altar, or their 
master's account book on his table. 

But let us turn from this loathing sight, and 
look to indians where they arc blessed with a 
greater portion of rational liberty, where they 
are considered more on a level with their while 
neighbours, and have more opportunities of 
evincing (hat ihcy arc not a disgrace to human 
nature, nor beneath the merited name of men. 

The towns of lliiacho and Eten, inhabited 
almost exclusively by indians, may serve to 
pourtray the character of these people when 
in society. I have already mentioned their 
cmpluyment at lluacho ; to which may be added 
the manufacture of many &rticte.i of cotton at 
Eten, such as napkins, tablcclollis, and coun- 
terpanev, sume of which arc remarkably tine, 
and oniamenled with curious figures interwoven, 
itomewhat like damask. 1 have seen iheir felt 
or frieze counterpanes sell for twenty or twenty 
five doUara each. They also make large floor 
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mats of juncOf a species of fine rash, and they 
manufacture hats. These are sufficient proofs, 
that when an indian reaps the benefit of bis 
labour he is not averse from work. 
* . Ulloa has also mistated the character of the 
American indian, in asserting, " that he will 
receive with the same indifference the office of 
an alcalde or judge, as that of a hangman." 
An indian alcalde is as proud of his vara, insig- 
nia of office, as any mayor of England is of 
his gown, and always takes care to carry it 
along with him, and to exact that respect which 
he considers due to him ii^ his official capacity. 
When the Oidor Abendano passed through the 
indian town of Sechura, in 1807, he had neg- 
lected to take the necessary passport from the 
Governador of Paita; the indian alcalde request- 
ed to see it ; the Oidor informed him that he 
had not one; adding, that he was one of the 
ministers of the royaL audience of Lima; and 
I, said the indian, am the minister of justice of 
Sechura, and here my vara is of more impor- 
tance than your lordship's. I shall therefore 
insist on your returning to Paita for your pass- 
port, or else of sending some one for it : two 
of my bailiffs will wait on you, my lord, till it is 
procured, as well as for the purpose of prevent- 
ing you from pursuing your journey without it. 
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The Dumber of iodiana who receive holy or- 
ders. nalivcH of the coaot an well as the interior. 
. is a conviocing proof that they are not destitute 
of underMlanding, nor incapable of at least be- 
coming htcrary characters, if not learned men. 
Some have also shone at the bar, in the audi- 
ences of Lima, Cusco, Chuquisaca, and Quito; 
among these was Manco Vupanqui, of Lima, pro- 
lector-general of indians, whom 1 knew. He 
was a good l.atin scholar, was well versed in the 
English and French languages, and considered 
the only good Greek scholar in the city. 1 knew 
also Don Jose lluapayo, Vice-recior of the col- 
lege del Principe, a pasanie of Sao Carlos, a 
young man of natural talents, which were well 
cultivated. 

Extreme cowardice has also been attributed 
to the Indians; but this imputation very indif- 
ferently accords with the tribes of Araucania, 
Daricn, &c. During the present contest in 
South America the indians have sustained more 
than their share of lighting ; and had the unfor- 
tunate Pumacagua of Cusco, or Pucatoro of 
lluamanga, been supplied with arms and am- 
munition, they would not have been subdued by 
Kamircs and Maroto. 

The indians who reside among the Creoles 
and Spamarda on the cuasta of Peru and in the 
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province of Guayaquil are docile, obliging, and 
rather timid. Their timidity has been the cause 
of their being supposed totally indifferent to 
what passes ; indeed, as I have before said, there 
does not appear to be any eager curiosity about 
them, they have little to satisfy ; but at its lowest 
ebb, this disposition surely can only be termed 
apathy. They are industrious in the cultivation 
of their farms and gardens ; attentive to their 
other occupations, and faithful in their engage- 
ments; they know the value of riches, strive to 
obtain them, and are fond of being considered 
rich, although they never boast of being so. 
Infidelity between man and wife is very rare ; 
they are kind parents, which generally makes 
their children grateful as well as dutiful. Ro- 
bertson says, that '' chastity is an idea too re- 
fined for a savage." I must beg leave to state, 
that his compilation, founded on Spanish wri- 
tings, is not always deserving of credit. Had 
Dn Robertson travelled over half the countries 
he describes, or observed the native character of 
the people which he has depicted, he would have 
expressed himself in very different terms. Chas- 
tity is more common, and infidelity more un- 
common, among the Peruvians than in most 
countries of the old world. The ssime author 
remarks, '' in America, even among the rudest 
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Uibcs, a regular union between husband and 
wife was universal, and the rights of marriage 
were understood and recognized." This &urcly 
is a proof that chastity was known among these 
savages ; and I cannot conceive that polygamy. 
when lanctioncd by law or custom, is any ob- 
jection to chastity. 

They are cleanly in their persons, and par- 
ticularly so in their food ; abstemious in general, 
but at their feasts inclined to gluttony and drun- 
kenness; although disposed to the latter vice in 
a considerable degree, they arc not habitual 
drunkards, and the females are so averse from 
it, that 1 never saw one of them intoxicated. 1 
often obscn'ed, when'living among the indiana, 
that they slept very little ; they will converse 
till late at night, and always rise early io 
the monuDg, especially if they have any work 
that requires their attention ; such as irri^ 
gating their fields, when water can only be 
obtained at night, or tending their mules on ^ 
journey. In such cases they will abstain from 
alcep for three or four nighu successively, with- 
out any apparent inconvenience, and they sel- 
dom or never sleep during the day. Both males 
and females adhere to one kind of dress, which 
varies little eitlicr in towns or villages. The 
mcu of Huacbo wear loog blue woollea irowMra, 
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waistcoat, and sometimes a jacket ; a light pon- 
cho, and a straw hat, but they are without either 
shoes or stockings, except some of the old men 
who hay e been alcaldes, and who afterwards wear 
shoes adorned with large square silver buckles 
when they go to church or to Lima.^ The al- 
caldes also usually wear a long blue Spanish 
cloak. The dress of the females is a blue .flan- 
nel petticoat, plaited in folds about half an inch 
broad, a white shirt, and a piece of flannel, 
red, green, or yellow, about two yards long and 
three quarters of a yard broad; this they put 
over their shoulders like a shawl, and then 
throw the right end over the left shoulder, cros- 
sing the breast. They wear ear-rings formed 
like a rose or a button, the shank being passed 
through the aperture made in the . ear, and se- 
cured by a small peg passed through the eye of 
the shank ; they have also one or more rosaries, 
which like the ear-rings are of gold, and hang 
round their necks with large crosses, medals, 
&c. They seldom wear shoes, except when 
they go to church, and then often only put them 
on at the door ; stockings they never wear. The 
hair both of the men and women is generally 
long ; the former have one plat formed with the 
hair of the forehead, at the top of the head, and 
another with the rest behind, and both are. fas- 
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tened toother at the ends; tlie women plat 
■tiieir hair iu a number orvery Bmall tresMs. but 
comb ibc whole from the forehead backwardit. 
There is a considerable portion of superHtition 
among them ; old women are always afraid of 
beiug considered witches, and when a per- 
son dies his deatb is generally attributed to 
witchcraft. A widow will often, while lament- 
ing the death of her husband, throw out a 
ipolume of abuse against some female who, as she 
imagines, had cast an evil eye on him. When a 
person praises a child or even a young animal, a 
by-standcr will exclaim, God protect it! Dios 
hguarda.' to aTcrt its being withered by an evil 
eye. They are considered as tieophytes, and the 
inquiBition has no power over tbem, nor arc 
they included among the bull buyers. As to 
their religion, tliey are particularly attentive toall 
the outward forms, and strict in tbeir attcudance 
at church ; but an instance of cunning in evading 
I reprimand from the rector happened at this 
town. An indian being questioned by ihe cunt, 
fector. why he did not attend mass on a day of 
:cepl, to hear ma.i.i and work, replied, " that 
had fulhlled tbe commandment of the church, 
lor as he did not intend to work, mass was un- 
doubtedly excused by the precepL"" 

I observed at lluacho ooe of the ancient rites 
3 1. 
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of the Peruvians ; it was the naca feast. A child 
never has its hair cut till it is a year cdd, or 
thereabouts; the friends then assemble, and 
one by one take a small lock and cut it off, at 
the same time presenting something to tlie child. 
This ceremony among the ancient Peruvians 
was practised at the naming of the child, and the 
name was genendly appropriate to some parti- 
cular cir&umstance which occurred to the child 
on that day. The seventh Inoa was caUed Ta- 
fauar Huaear, weeper of blood, because on that 
day drops of blood were observed falling from 
his eyes; and Huascar, the fourteenth Inca, 
was so named because the nobles on this day 
presented him with a golden chain called a 
huasca, after the ceremony of cutting the nacas. 
At this village I heard for the first time the 
oral tradition of the first Inca, Manco Capac ; it 
was afterwards repeated to me by indians in 
various parts of the country, and they assured 
me that it was true, and that they believed it 
A white man, they say, was found on the coast, 
by a certain Cacique, or head of a tribe, whose 
name was Cocapac ; by signs he asked the white 
man who he was, and received for answer, an 
Englishman. He took him to his home, where 
he had a daughter ; the stranger lived with him 
till the daughter of the Cacique bore him a 
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[ WKi and a daughter, aod then died. The old 
a called the boy iDgaaman Cocapac, and the 
Mama Oclte ; they were of a fair coin- 
xion and had light hair, and were dre«»ed in 
a difTereut maimer from the indians. From ac- 
counts givpn by this stranger of the manner in 
which other people lived, and bow they were 
governed, Cocapac determint-'d ou exalting his 
lismily ; and having instructed the boy and girl 
in what he proposed to do, he took them first to 
the plaiuofCusco, where one of the largest tribes 
ofindians then resided, and informed titem that 
their God, the sun, had sent them two of bis 
children tu make them happy, and to govern 
them; be requested tliem to go to a certam 
mountain on tlie following morning at sunrise, 
and search for them ; be moreover told them 
that the viramc/ias, children of the sun, had hair 
bke the rays of the sun, and that tlieir faces 
were of the colour of the sun. In the morning 
the Indians went to the mountain, condor uixo, 
and found the young man and woman, but sur- 
priaed at their colour and features, they declared 
that the couple were a wizard and a witch. They 
now aent them to Rimac Malca. the plaia 
on which Lima standa, but the old man fnl* 
lowed them, and next look them to the neigh- 
bourtood of the lake of Titicaca. where another 
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powerful tribe resided; Cocapac told these 
indians the same tale, bat requested them to 
search for the viracochas on the edge of the lake 
at sunrise ; they did so, and found them there, 
and immediately declared them to be the chil^ 
dren of their God, and their supreme governors. 
Elated with his success, Cocapac was deter- 
mined to be revenged on the indians of Cusco ; 
for this purpose he privately instructed his grand- 
children in what he intended to do, and then 
informed the tribe that the viracocha, Ingasman 
Cocapac, had determined to seardi for the place 
where he was to reside; he requested they 
would take their arms and follow him, saying, 
that wherever he struck his golden rod or scep- 
tre into the ground, that was the spot where vhe 
chose to remain. The young man and woman 
directed their course to the plain of Cusco, where 
having arrived, the signal was given, and the 
indians here, surprised by the re-appearance of 
the viracochas, and overawed by the number of 
indians that accompanied them, acknowledged 
them as their lord, and the children of their €rod. 
Thus, say the Indians, was the power of the 
Incas established, and many of them have said, 
that as I was an Englishman^ I was of their 
family. When H. B. M. ship Breton was at 
Callao, i^ome of the officers accompanied me one 
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^Sonday afternoon to the Alameda at Lima ; on 
oor way we were saluted hy several indiaos 
horn the roountaiDs, calliDg us their country- 
men and their relations, begg:ing at the same 
time that we would drink sorae chicha with them. 
There is a curious analogy between this tradi- 
tion and one that I had from the mouth of Don 
Santos Pircs, at Rio de Janeiro, in 1H2.1. He 
told mc, that before the discovery of tlie Brazils, 
an Knglinhman had been shipwrecked, and fell 
into the hands of tlic Coboculo indians ; he liad 
presenred or obtained from the wreck a musket 
and some ammunition, with which he both tcr- 
rihed and pleased the indians, who called him 
Camaruru, the man of fire, and elected him their 
king. Uc taught lliem several things of which 
they were before ignorant (as did Manco Capac 
and Mama Oclle the Peruvians) ; he was alive 
at the conquest of the country, and was carried 
to Portugal, when Emanuel granted him a val- 
ley near to Bahia, independent of the crown. 
Don Santos is the brother of the Baron da Torre, 
both lineal descendants of Camaruru, of which 
he boasted nut a little, adding, that to the 
present time none of the lineal descendants had 
ever married a Portuguese. 

The Muysca indians of the plains of Cun- 
dioBawai Inve a white oiaii with a beard. 
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called Bochica, Nemquetheba, or Siih^, for un* 
der these difierent names he is spoken of, as 
their legislator. This old man, like Manco 
Capac, taught them to build huts and live in 
communities, to till the ground, and to harvest 
the produce ; as also to clothe themselves, with 
other comforts; but his wife, Chia, Yubecay** 
guaya, or Huythaca, for she is also known by 
three different names, was not like Mama OcUe, 
who taught the females to spin, to weave, and 
to d3re the cloths. Chia, on the contrary, c^ 

• 

posed and thwarted erery enterpriae for the pub* 

lie good adopted by Bochica, who, like Manco 

Capac, was the child of the sun, dried the soil, 

promoted agricidture, and established wise laws. 

The Inca did not separate the ecclesiastical an* 

thority from the political, as Bochica did, but 

established a theocracia. The first opened an 

outlet to the lake Titicaca, for the benefit pt his 

subjects, at a place now called DesaguaderOfihe 

outlet ; while the latter, for the same purpose, 

opened the lake of Bogotd, at Tequendama. 

The Inca bequeathed his sovereign authority to 

his son, while Bochica named two chiefs for the 

government, and retired to Tui^a, holy ysdley, 

where he lived two thousand years, or, -as other 

traditions state, where his descendants governed 

the Muysca tribe for two thousand years. The 
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F these Huccessora was called Hoocabua, 
B rest Huncu, which was the name ofthe 
holy city ; but the Spaaiardi have changed the 
name to Tunja. 

The Mexicans have UkewiBe a bearded white 
man as a legislator, called Quatzalcoatl ; he was 
the high priest of Cbolula, chief of a religious 
wet, and a legislator; he preached ]>eace to 
men, and prohibited all sacrihces to the Deity. 
excepting the first fruits. 

We have here the tradition of four white 
nco distinguished by the people of the new 
world, as having beards, a circumstance as re* 
markable to them, as it was vtfiible, for they 
being beanllesa, would consequently bo sur- 
prised at seeing men whose faces bore what 
they would be led to consider a feature bo dis- 
tinguishing. Two of these are said to have been 
Englishmen. Of the laws established by Ca- 
maruru I have no information, but those es- 
tablished by Manco Capac I know have no 
analogy, nor do they bear any resemblance 
to those of any of the northern govenuixents, 
except, setting aside lineal descent, the pa- 
pal, where the spiritual authority is exercised 
by the King of Rome. This coincidence of 
four men, bearing the same mirk of a beard. 
three of whoa weie prieste and legislata 
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occurred at places the most distant from 
other, the one at Rio de Janeiro, in latitude 
22'* 54' 10" S., longitude 42^* 43' 46" W.; one at 
Cusco in lat. 13** S., long. 81"* W.; one at Cun- 
dinamarca in latitude 4^ 3S N.» long. 74'' 8' ; and 
the other at Gholula in latitude 19"* 4' N., longi- 
tude 98" 14' W. 

The traditions of Manco Gapac, Bochica^ 
and Quatzalcoatl agree in predicting the ar- 
rival of bearded men at some future period^ 
and the conquest of the different countries by 
them ; which predictions operated strongly in 
favour of Pizarro3enalcazar, andCk>rtes, and pro- 
duced that submission of the Peruvians, Muys- 
casy and Mexicans, which finally laid the foun- 
dation of the degraded state of their descendants. 

From some accounts of the government of 
the Incas of Peru, it is easy to observe how well 
acquainted they were with the natural character 
of the people whom they had to govern. The 
whole empire was modelled like a large monastic 
establishment, in which each individual had his 
place and his duty assigned to him, without 
being permitted to inquire into the conduct of 
his superiors, much less to question the autho- 
rityofthe high priest, or to doubt the justness 
of his mandates. Passive obedience to the de- 
crees of their master could not but crush the 
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eiUerprize and ambitioa. 
Uiat ihe Peruviaa Indians axe desiiuite ofi 
. iui active love for their country, and incapable of 
aay exertioo, uult- c» ruuaed by the orders of a 
Su|ierioi. Patient in adverut>', and not elated 
with pioaperily, their most indifferent acttoos 
are regulated by aliaoat BupereiitlouB precision. 
Their veuemtiou tor Lbe memory of tJieir Incas 
ia beyond descriptioD, particiilorly in ^ooie of 
the interior dtstrictJi, where Un decollation by 
Pizarro is annually represented. In this per- 
formance their grief is so natural, though exces- 
sive, their songs so plaintive, and the whole is 
such a Bccuc of distress, that I never wilnosaed it 
without mingline my tears with theirs. The Spa- 
nish auiiioriliua have endeavoured to prevent this 
exhibition, but without effisct, although several 
royal orders have been issuetl fur the purpose. 
The indians in the teixitory of Quito wear blqck 
eloibes, and affirm that it is mourning fur their 
Incas, of whom they never speak but in a 
doleful tone. L cannot quit ttiio subject with- 
oot again saying, thai from the unconquored 
tribes to ihe east and the west of Quito, 
botli from those who were subject to the laws 
of the conqncrors, as well as the warlike tribes 
of Aniuco, I received the kindest treatment. 
ud a degree of respect to wJiich 1 wasm no 
3 r 
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way entitled ; and I hope I shall never pennit^ 
ingratitade to guide either my pen or my tongne 
when their character is discussed. 

Among the feasts which the indians of Huacho 
celebrate^ that of Corpus Ghristi deserves to be 
spoken of. Besides the splendid decoratiixis 
of the church, at the gratuitous expence of the 
indiansi there are at the houses of the Mayor- 
domoSy Alfereces, . and Mayorales sumptuous 
dinners, from the feast to the octave, provided 
for all persons who choose to partake of them. 
They consume an enormous quantity of their 
favourite beverage, chicha, of which 1 have been 
assured, that a thousand jars, each containing 
eighteen gallons, have been drunk at one feast ; 
and I do not doubt it, for besides the natives, 
numbers of people flock to the feast from the 
surrounding villages, and many come from li* 
ma. At these dinners there are always several 
dishes of guinea pigs, stewed, and seasoned 
with an abundance of capsicum. Indeed, an 
indian of the coast of Peru never dispenses 
* with this picante at a feast ; and I must acknow- 
ledge that 1 became almost as partial to it as 
any indian. 

During the week the village is enlivened 
with different companies of dancers : one called 
huancos is composed of eight or ten men ; they 
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have large crowns of ostrich feathers (from the 
plains of Buenos Ayreti) on their heads; the 
quills arc fastened in a roll of red cloth, which 
contains not less than five hundred long feathers 
dyed of various colours, but particularly red. 
They have small ponchos of brocade, tissue, or 
satin ; on their legs they wear leather buskins, 
loaded with hawks' bells ; their faces are part- 
ly covered by a handkerchief tied high above 
their mouths ; and they carry as arms a cudgel, 
and bear on the left arm a small wooden buck* 
ler. They dance along the streets to the sound 
of a pipe and tabor, keeping pace to the tune, 
that the bells on their legs may beat time to the 
pipe and tabor. 

When two companies of these dancers meet, 
neither will give way for the other to pass, and 
the result is. the cudgels are applied to open it. 
Some of their skirroishes produce broken heads 
and arms, although they are very dexterous id 
gtiardingoff the blows with their small bucklert; 
but no Intrcatics nor threats from magistrates, 
who have sometimes interfered, can appease or 
separate them, until the criollaos appear, when, 
as if by m^c, each party dances along quite 
unconcerned. 

The criollaos go by pairs, accompanied by a 
pipe and tabor. They have small helmeu on 
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>tbeir (faea^, B potidho hke the 'liuauew, and % 
»Aort petticoat; they carry in their iriglit tends 
ia small wooden sword, in their left aiMmeh of 
:flcwefs, and )they daiice to a mefanchely tone, 
winle that of -die huanoos » ^neiy Ihvly. They 
iare^theipeaoeinakerSyMid such ffespeot b paid 
tofthek iDleifereiioe, that not a blow is stmck 
afiker their arriFad; hot aeither threats nor 
tntreaties will dimry thetn en to the place of 
action. 

The rchhttbos are very gaily dressed : they 
:iiave crowns^oroamented with idl %he jewellery 
which they can borrow ; neGliiaoca» ear-^rings, 
iffaceleta» and toaaries are ifastened im them in 
abundance, and when these cannot i» procored, 
they have 'boles drilled m ^ubkwna and new 
dK^lars, wjith which ^ey load them. I hoffe 
seen fifty of»each on t)ne crown. Their dress jb 
a gay poncboy with wide Moorish trowsecs ; and 
tiiek music consists t)f one <ff tnore harps or 
guitars. For the ^purpose t>f dancuig along the 
streets, two boy^s support tibe hottom of the 
harp« ¥(4iil8t the top is iietstened wkh a ihandker- 
obief tied round the neck of tho player. 

All these dance before the procesiioA, 
which, considering the smallness of fche towm, is 
very splendid. A double 4^w of indians, the men 
i)n one side :aad Uitewoiaften on the other, with 
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lar^ lighted wax tapers, often as many as t«*o 
(hoorand, go before; in the centre are indian 
bo^'K and gii^s. burning perfumes in nnaN in- 
cense burners, and strewing flowers. A rich 
pmil uith six silver cased poles is carried over 
the priest bearing the host, by the Mayordomos, 
Alfiereocs. and Mayorales; and the procession 
is closed with all the moaic they can muster. 
In the course of the proceswon. as well as every 
night (luring the octave, great quantities of tire- 
works are burnt. 

Longevity is common among the Peruvian 
Indians. 1 witnessed the burial of two, in a 
fnnall village, one of whom had attained the age 
of 127, and the other of 100; yet both enjoyed 
unimpaired health to a few days within their 
decease. On examining the parish books of 
Barranca. I found, that in seven years, eleven 
Indians had been bnried, whose joint ages 
amoonled to 1207. 

The diseases most incidental to the In- 
dians, both along the coast of Pern and in the 
interior, are of an inflammatory nature — con- 
umptions in puberty, and pleuritic affections 
in old age. With what certainty the origin of 
svphihs ban been traced to America, I know 
not; but the wihl tribes of Arauco, Arrhido- 
na, Napo, in the vicinity of Dtrien, and aev*^ 
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nl others^ as well as those that live in small 
settlements among the Spaniards, are totally 
unacquainted with it ; and although 1 have been 
particularly inquisitive on this head, I never 
could hear of one solitary instance of the 
^disease, except in large towns and cities, and 
then it was limited to a certain class, where it 
was likely to be most prevalent. 

The great decrease of indian population in 
Peru may almost be called alarming; many 
theories haye been published respecting it, but 
in my opinion none have given the true cause. 
Some have attributed it to the introduction of 
the small pox ; but the virulence of this disease 
was mitigated, as in Europe, by inoculation, 
and latterly by the introduction of vaccination, 
which at a great expence was carried from 
Spain in 1 805, by the order of Charles IV. Not 
less than eighty boys were sent over in a vessel 
of war, for the purpose of preserving the fluid 
by transferring it from one to the other ; and a 
tribunal was formed in Lima, of which the Vice- 
roy was the president, having professors with 
competent salaries, for the preservation of this 
magnum Dei donum, as it was justly called in the 
royal order. On examining some church books, 
I found that the number of deaths was not un- 
commonly augmented when the small pox was 
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prevalent, although undoubtedly for several 
yearn aAer the conquest many people died of 
it through ignorance of the method of treatment. 
Perhaps, too, superstition and fear made the 
healthy abandon the nick, to avoid the coatagioas 
effects of what appeared to them to be a disease 
brought by the Spaniards for their destruction. 
Of this idea they were doubtlessly possessed, for 
while Valdivia was at Tatcahuano, several In- 
dians took up their residence in the town with 
the Spaniards, until on ttie arrival of a vessel 
from Peru with provisions, a barrel of lentils 
fell on the ground and burst; the grains appear- 
ed to the terrified indians to be a new importa- 
tion of the eunalt pox, on which account they all 
immediately fled, and earned the appalling newi 
to their countrymen. 

Othera have attribnted this decrease to the 
number of indians who died in the mines, being 
driven there by the laws of repartimiento, dis- 
tribution, and mita. temporal labour: these also 
belong to the first yean after the conquest. 
Some have fancied that a Kocial life does twt 
agree with their nature; but this is equally 
trilling, because the comforts, conreniency, and 
regularity of such a life cannot be detrimental to 
human nature; besidcfi, thi>t»e who were latterly 
subject to the Spanish domination in Fern. were. 




fhnaecly aitbject to that of the In^w, w^, tk^ 
decreade was as TiaiMewk ^e coa9t, wk^i^^ thfii 
indma may he said t^ be. thi^ Qmn ma^srf#^f as 
ia theiiitieriw*. whcore many ai»e npt. Pe^^lMBipsi 
tba iii^tnMfaftctioa of ^w|;]iiMma UqiKffa mi^y hi^^e 
teadddi te dimiaiah the popqlatu^a ; if ao> tlHaia 
afaooat aa incurable evil ;. and eertaiply* Ihe d^ 
ybioD olthe country,, or the cultivated la«dai|itQ 
large eatat^s^ aa they were granted to rm^j 
of the conquerors and first sektliars, wa«i a pes- 
niciouis enror,. the iatnL effects of which ^9 
oAea feh, and are inimical to the increase of 
poptttabton. 

About thiree leagues to> tha south of Hbuachoj 
are the saUaas^ or plains q£ salt. This natural 
pfoduction is covered yrbh sand^ in someplacea 
thicker than in others ; under this is a stratunii 
Qf9oUdsdlt, from eight to twelve inches thick. 
For the p^urpose of taking it up« itiMi marked 
out iixto square pieces, by chopping it gently 
with an a:!ce ; a bar of iron is then intixnluced 
uoderii^^th the salt, and the squares aoe tturned 
Qver to dry ; beneath the solid salt the ground 
is quite soft and rather watery, which, allows, 
thi^ salt to separate firom the bed with mjuoh faci- 
lity. After three yeaxs have expired, the salt is 
again in a state to be cut ; and from this small 
plains which is. not more than five mile& square. 
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salt enough is extracted for the consumption of 
the greater part of Peru and Chile. It is car- 
ried into the interior on the backs of mules» and 
to different places on the coast by shipping, for 
which there is an excellent port called de Uu 
Salinas, though some go to that of Huacho^ 
which is not so oommodioos. 
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Cane cultivated Milk Sogar-lioase. Bfanagament of Skvea.-... 

Begnhtions, AcofSbfea. 

Two leagues to the northward of Huacho is 
the villa or town of Huaura ; it consists of one 
long street and about two thousand inhabitants, 
some of whom are respectable Creole families ; it 
has a parish church, a convent of Franciscan 
friars, and a hospital. Owing to the situation 
of this town, having a range of high hills be- 
tween it and the sea, and which keep off the 
sea breeze, it is very sultry ; to this circum- 
stance a cutaneous disease is attributed, which 
leaves a bluish mark on the skin. It is most pre- 
valent among the mulattos ; and on those negroes 
who are affected by it a stain is left which is al- 
most white, and is called by the natives carati. 
Near to Huaura is a plantation, the ingeniq, 
formerly belonging to the Jesuits; here the 
cane is crushed by cylinders put in motion by a 
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water wbcel, which is said to be the first ever 
constructed in Peru. 

A very handsome brick bridge of one arch, 
the centre of which was forty-seven yards above 
the bed of the river, and the span twenty.8ix 
yards wide, was erected at the entrance of the 
town; it was thrown down by an earthquake 
on the 1st of December, 180G, and the old 
wooden bridge, which had formerly a redoubt 
to guard it, has been repaired. 

The Enghsh pirate Edward David took Huau- 
ra and sacked it in 168A, putting to death the 
alcalde dela hermandad, Don Bias Carrera, whom 
he had made his prisoner; this so terrified the 
inhabitants that they immediately abandoned 
the town, nor could they be persuaded to avail 
themselves of the drunken state of the sailors 
during the night to revenge the injuries they had 
suffered ; they were fearful of being captured and 
treated in the same manner as their alcalde. The 
charter of villa was taken from the town by the 
Kmg. but afterwards restored. 

The valley of Huaura extends about twelve 
leagues to the eastward, and contains many ex- 
cellent farms, plantations of sugar cane, and 
about three lliousand slaves. 

.Seven leagues from Huaura is the village of 
parish church and eight hundred 
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ixihitlNtaiitei the greater ptrt of vhooi tn indtaiiR. 
Between these towns there w a large plain^ cal^ 
led pan^ iie medio tmmda^ which before the con- 
qu66t vtw under irrigatioB ; the Teatiges of the 
^ cauala, aeeqidm, are stUl visible, and bear 
wiitiie38 of tbe enonnwd labour of the andeat 
Peni?iansj a(S well as of tiieir nnocunmon skill 
ia can¥ey;u^ water for iJbe puq)ose of watering 
Ihiev fields to imoense diatances,. without the 
aid of engines ; the principal as^uia hew 
took, its water from the Huaura river^ and wind- 
ing round the feot of the mountains coayeyed it 
ftQ the distanoe of ten leagues, irrigating in its 
course some very beautilul plains, whidi are now 
puly deserts of sand. 

^ear to Supe are the remains of a large in* 
dian towp, built on the side of a rock, galleries 
being dug out of it, one above another, fi>r the 
purpose of making room for their small houses ; 
many remains of these are still visible, and also 
^ small parapets of stone raised before them, ao 
that the hill has the appearance of a fortified 
place. At a short distance are the ruins of ano- 
ther towp, on an elevated plain, where water 
doubtless could not be procured for irrigation ; 
for, as I have already observed, the Indians 
never built on land that could be cultivated. 

I was fully ^imviiiced here that the Indians 
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buried their dend io the houMs where they had 
resided, as I dug- up many of thcta. They ap> 
pear to have been buried wjih whatever belonged 
to them at the time of their death ; I have found 
women with their pots, pans, and jars ofeartheo- 
ware, some of wliich are very curiou*. One 
kind is composed of two hollow spheres, each 
about three inches in diameter; they are con- 
nected by a Bmall tube placed in the centre, 
and a hollow arched handle to hold it by, 
having a hole on the upper side ; if water be 
poured into thia hole till the jar is about half 
full, and the jar be then inclined first to one 
aide and then to the otlier, a whistling noise is 
produced. Sometimes a figure of a man alanda 
on each jar. and the water is poured down an 
opening in hia head, and by the same means 
the noise ia occasioned. 1 saw one of these at 
ttie Carmelite nunnery at Quito, having two In- 
dians upon It carrying a corpse on tlieir shoul- 
ders, laid on a hollow bier resembling a butcher's 
tray ; when the jar was inclined backwards and 
forwards a plaintive cry was beard, resem* 
bling that made by the indiansat a funeraL The 
jars and other utensils were of good clay, and 
well baked, which, with the iogenious construe 
tian just alluded to, prove that the iudians were 
acquainted with (be «n of pottery. Ibave also 
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found in thete huacas long piecesrof cottcm doth, 
similar to that which is made by the iadians at 
the present time; called tocuyo:; many cala- 
bashes, quantities of Indian com or maize, qui- 
nua, beans, and the leave&r of plantains ; feathers 
of the ostrich from the plains of Buenos Ayres, 
and different dresses; some spades* of palm 
wood, similar to the chanta of Guayaquil, and 
of which none grow near to Supe; lance» and 
dubs of the same wood ; jars filled with cUcha, 
which was quite sweet when discovered^ but 
became sour after being exposed to the airfor a 
short time. I have also found small dolls made 
of cotton, their dress similar to that worn 
at present by the females of Cajatambo and 
Huarochiri : it consists of a white petticoat, d^mco^ 
a piece of coloured flannel> two corners of Which 
are fastened on the left shoulder by a cactus 
thorn, the middle being passed under the right 
arm, girt round the waist with a coloured fillet, 
and open on the left side down to the bottom ; 
this part of the dress was called the chaupe ahaco ; 
a piece of flannel, of another colour, of about 
two feet square, was brought over the shoulders 
and fastened on the breast with two large pins 
of silver or gold, called topas : this part of the 
dress is called the j^ig'/Zo. The hair is divided 
into two side tresses, and these are fastened 
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behind, at the extremity, wiib a coloured fillet. 
The principal motive fur diggiog the huacaa is 
to search fur treasure ; I bare found ringB and 
Hmall cups of gold ; they are beat out rery thin, 
and their size is that of half a hen a e^shell ; 
it is Etupposed that they were worn in the ears, 
for a small shank is attached to their, like 
the buttons worn by the indian females at 
present. Slips of silver, about two inches 
brood and ten lung, as thin as paper, are also 
frequently dug up. Any small piece of gold 
which was buried with them is generally found 
in their mouths. 

Owiug to the nitrous quality of the sand 
and to its almost perfect dryness, the bodies are 
quite entire, and not the least defaced, althougb 
many of them have been buried at least thre« 
centuries : the clothes are also in the same 
state of prcser\'ation, but both soon decay 
after being exposed to the sun and air. 1 dug 
up one man whose hair grew from his eye- 
brows, covering his forehead, or rather he had 
no visible forehead : a great quantity of dried 
herba had been buried with him,Bome small pol^, 
and several dulls : the indians who saw him 
assured me, that he had been a brujo, a wizard 
or diviner ; but 1 was inclined to bdievu him to 
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bave been a phyftieian : ho werer, the two Bden- 
«es might be conndered by them as somewhat 
similar* 

Many persons are persuaded that these hua* 
cas were only burying grounds^ and not places 
of residence for the liring : if so, it shews the 
respect which the people had . for their dead ; 
but as some of the tribes of wild indians bury 
their dead in the house where they lived, and 
then abandon it» building for themselves another, 
this appears to be a sufficient reason for suspect- 
ing that such was the pnictice with the ancient 
Peruvians. 

I resided several months at the small village 
of la Barranca, and I here witnessed the great 
earthquake that happened on the 1st of De- 
cember, 1806, supposed to be one of the 
periodical shocks felt in Lima and its vicinity ; 
they have occurred in the following years: — 
1A86, 1069, 1655, 1690, 1716, 1746, and 1806. 
This earthquake, however, did not extend its 
desolating effects to the capital ; these appear 
to have been limited by the rivers of Barranca 
and Huaura, an extent of about ten leagues; 
but the shock was felt at lea, a hundred leagues 
to the southward, although it was not perceived 
at Huaras, thirty leagues to the eastward* 



No hothyw sound was observed to precede^ 
this shock, a circumstaDce particularly remarked* 
by several of the old people, who said, that 
it came on so suddenly, that the dogs did 
not bear it, nor the pigs smell it, before every 
one fek the shock. I inquired their reason for 
thus expressing themselves, and was informed, 
that ft had always been found when the shocks^ 
were severe, that they were announced by the 
bowling of the dogs and the squealing of the 
pigs. This effect, I think, can only be accomi* 
ted for by the dogs lying on the ground, and 
either hearing the noise or feeling the mo* 
tion before either become perceptiUd to the- 
people ; and probably if any gaseous vapour' 
be ejected the olfactory nerves of the pigs 
may be affected by it Immediately aRer the' 
earthquake many people saw red flames rising' 
out of the sea, and others burning over a lo# 
piece of ground on the shore called the Totc^ 
ral. The cattle which were feeding here at the 
time, died shortly afterwards from the eflfei^ 
produced on the grass by this burning vapour. 

The motion of the earth during the shock^ 
was oscillatory, resembling the waves of the' 
sea ; and the sensation- which I estperiieiiced 
was similar to that wtiich is felt in a boat when 
approaching the land. The motion was so 
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great, that some bottles of wine and brandy, 
placed on a shelf about two yards high and 
three from the door, were thrown from a shop 
into the street to a distance of more than two 
feet from the door ; if, therefore, they fell from 
the shelf without any projecting impulse to inn 
pel them forward, the wall must have inclined so 
as to form with its natural base an angle of 
25 degrees. 

The ground was rent in several places, and 
quantities of sand and a species of mud were 
thrown into the air. Trees were torn up by the 
roots; the church and several of the houses, 
both here and at ^upe, were destroyed; while 
Pativilca, a town at only two leagues distance^ 
qn t|ie opposite side of the river, suffered very 
trivially. The undulations of the eavth lasted 
twenty-one minutes ; but there was no repeti- 
tion of shocks, nor was any subterraneous noise 
heard. The perpendicular height of the land 
on the sea side is fifty-three yards, notwith- 
standing which several canoes and boats itrere 
thrown by the waves nearly to the top, and 
left among the trees, and for more than two 
months afterwards enormous quantities of fish 
drifted daily on the beach. 

Perhaps the effect produced on the grass 
at the Totoral, and this on the fish, may throw 
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some light on the problem of the sterility occa- 
Biuned by earthquakes, which I hare already 
noticed — in particular, as the gaseous matter 
having become condensed was left on the 
surface to produce its effect on tlie ground, 
Vhcre it could not be washed off by the rains. 

An old mulatto, one of the four men who 
escaped at Callao in 1746, when that city was 
submersed in the sea, assured me, that the 
cont-ulsion there did not appear to him so terri- 
ble as the one 1 have just mentioned. 

Near to this village is a convenient port and 
landing place, called de la Barranca, and about 
a mile to the northward of the village is the 
river de la Barranca. During the rainy months, 
in the mountainous districts of the interior, it is 
so filled with water, that its passage is attended 
with considerable danger without the assistance 
of the ckimbadoros. ferrymen. The bottom is 
Tcry stony, which also occasions much danger, 
if the horees are not sure-footed and accustomed 
to ford rivers. The rapidity of the current pre- 
cludes the use of boats or canoes, and its width 
would render the constniction of a bridge ex- 
tremely expensive. 1 have often crossed it when 
the water covered the space of half a mite, and 
was divided into thirteen or fourteen branches, 
through M>me of which the horse on which I 
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If as mouDted ha4 to 9wb»* About six leagues 
Ir^Hn tbe mptip po»st i:Qad>'^iid ibe *iiBiial focduig 
fi^fie of the river, ()ier/e i^ a bridge ^ lopes, 
lOjade from the fibres of the maguey ioaives. 
X|te^e are^rst crushed between two stones, im- 
pe^aed m waiter tidil the vegetable matter easily 
pep^r^tes from the ;fibres> when they are taken 
mt, heiit with a sticks washed, and dried ; the 
ropes jqire then twisted by hand, wilJiout the 
s^sista^ce of any machinery, the fibrous parts 
of the leaves being inserted when the diminished 
atriength qf the rope requires them. This 
bridge is called de Cophm, from t|ie small vil? 
l^ge which standi near to it: it is thirty-eight 
yards across. Qn one side, the princ^Msd ropes, 
five in number, each about twelve inches in cir- 
cumference, are fastened to a large beam laid 
on the ground, secured by two strong posts 
buried nearly to their tops: on the opposite side 
the beam is secured by being placed behind two 
small rocks. Across these five ropes a number 
of the flower stalks of the. maguey are laid, and 
upon them a quantity of old ropes and the fi- 
brous parts of leaves are strewed, to preserve 
ihe stalks and the principal ropes. A net--work» 
instead of railings, is placed on each side, to 
prevent the p^senger^ from falling 4nto th^ 
ri ver . Although the whole cpn^triiotian appears 
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■0 Qunsy, tbc breadUi being only fijre feet, I 
have svco droves of laden mules, as well as 
horned catUe, cross it; and 1 have re|)eatedly 
dune ai> inytieU', tm honcitadi, after 1 bad re- 
couciled myself to iu tremulous motion. 

Tliese -iwiiig bridges, which are common 
in South America, are called puatlex de tnarmtta, 
or de amaca; and by the iitdians, cinijtackaca, 
bridge of ro|>e8, or rather, of trcHttes — as cinipa 
signifies a platttd tretut. Some persons, how> 
ever, call them humcachaca, huanca being more 
pro|>erly a twisted rope ; but 1 apprehend that 
they were originally made from platted ropei, 
in wbich the insertion of leuvuts is mure easy. 

Bridges of tlus description were general in 
Peru before the cuaquest, and they are unques- 
tionably the best calculated fur a uiouDtaiuous 
country, where some of the ravines requiring 
them are very «teep, and the currents impetu. 
ous. Bridges were likewii« formed by the In- 
dians by laying large beaou acroKs stone piers; 
but these were not so common nor so appro* 
priate as the rope bridges. The largest of 
ihcm was over the river Apurimac, which runs 
between Lima and Cumco, and is crutisod by 
travellers who frequent this ruad lu and frura 
llie aitcient and modern capitals of Peru. The 
bridge was two hundred and forty feetloDgiUDi 
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nine feet broad; the ends of the principal 
Tepeswere fastened on one side the river to 
tings of stone, cut in the solid rock : one of 
these was broken in 1819, when the stream rose 
so high that it caught the bridge, and dragged 
it away* 

Two leagues to the northward of Barranca is 
the neat village of Pativilca, without any Indian 
population : it was formerly a country covered 
with wood, and a place of retreat for malefac- 
tors ; but the Viceroy Castel-forte sent people 
to form a village, and ordered a church to be 
built, c^Emng an indult to all persons who 
should leave the bush, and build themselves 
houses in the town. By this wise policy he 
accomplished his end — ^reclaiming many out- 
casts, and rendering the road secure to travel- 
lers. 

While residing at Barranca I had an excel- 
lent opportunity of judging of the condition of 
the slaves on the plantations ; and I shall here 
give a brief account of one of the best regulated 
that I visited, which was Huaito, the property 
of Dona JoseiiBt Salasar de Monteblanco. 

This plantation is principally dedicated 
to the cultivation of cane and the elaboration 
of sugar; but a part is destined to ordinary 
agricultural pursuits, such as the growUi of 
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maize, beans, camotes, pumpkins, kc, beside 
some pasture land for cattle. The number of 
slaves employed on it, including all descriptions, | \/ 
is six hundred and seventy-two; and the j 
weight of sugar produced annually, according 
to the statement given to me by Don Manuel 
Sotil, who superintended the manufactory, is as 
follows : — 

LotTM of dnytd Sngir 9555, etdi weighing^ 

OD an aveng0 50 lU. at 10 doQan p« ViTTTO dolkn. 
quintal : J 

Cliancaca, or coaiae brown Sugar in cakca 6000 

Coaiae Sugar made from the reftiae 1500 

lioliMCi lold on the eatate 600 

Valne of prodnoe of Sugar... 55870 

Ixpcnoca :«»Clothing of ilaTM at 10 doQart cadi S790 

Chaplain 5W0 

Snigeon SOO 

Oreraecr 500 

Sogarboiler 800 

IV e mi i un toSlafea. #00 

Dmgi. 900 

6990 



The result of this statement is, that after 
defraying all the expences of the cultivati<m of 
the cane, and the elaboration of the sogmr, the 
profit amounted to 49650 dollars. 
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Besides this proit, another of 6cntoidera- 
ble importance was derived' fi^om the feeding 
of oattle on extensive fields of l^eero, and 
the breeding of hogs. There was also genendly, 
a surplus of maize and beans beyond the goih 
sumption of the estate ; but* without tiins, ac- 
cording tothe valuatioii made oif tbci whote estate; 
including buildings, slaves and utensils, \^liich 
amounted to 062000, the clear profit on this 
capital exGeefded fivd per cent^ ; wfaieh, with the 
assistance of the requisite machinery for culti- 
vating and harvesting the caney and nsami^- 
turing the sugar, might be doubled. 

I have made no deductions for the food of the 
slaves, because they were maintained by the 
produce of the estate, leaving a great surplus 
for sale ; probably as much in value as would 
defray the expenees of their clof hiftg. 

The cane usually cultivated in Peru is the 
Creole ; but in the year 1S02 planter of the Ota- 
heitean cane were first introduced alt Guayaquil, 
by Don Jose Merino, who procured them from 
Jamaica, whence in 1 806 they were brought to 
some of the plantations of Peru, and from the 
advant^^ous result which has been experienced 
in the growth of this oane^ it would, follow 
that the ereole will soon be exploded^ ifotw^ith* 
standing the assertion^ that the sugar ciKtaiiiied' 
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from the caoe of Otaheite abounds more in 
Diucrlage ttian in essential salt, and that it 
ia gusceptible of but a feeble consistency, 
which exposes it to decomposition on long 
voyages, or if it be warehoused any consider- 
able length of time. But the Peruvian cultivator 
has neither of these drawbacks to fear, because 
there is always an immediate demand for it at 
home, or the longest voyage to which it is sub- 
jected is to Chile. 

The Olaheitean cane, on the same land, and 
with equal labour with the creole, grows to the 
height of nine or ten feet in eighteen or twenty 
months, while ttie creole only grows six in 
thirty-five or thirty-six months, at which times 
they are respectively in a state of maturity. The 
large canes of the funner are from seven to eight 
inches in diameter, but those of tlic lattcrscldom 
exceed three and a half, and the same measure 
of juice produces nearly the same weight of 
sugar : besides this, the saving of labour at 
the mills and manufactory is rery great. The 
cane of Otnheite is more tenacious, and comee 
from the cylinders Mhole, while the creole is 
frequently completely crushed, and incapable 
of being returned to the operation of the cylin- 
ders, on which account a coniiidcrable jiortiun 
of the juice is lost; the pressed cane of Ota- 
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heite is also conveyed to the furnace widi much 
more facility than the other. 

The cane is usually planted in the f<^gy 
season^: that it may have taken root before the 
dry weather commences ; the land is prepared 
by repeated ploughings, and by breaking the 
lumps of .earth with clubs, harrows and rollers 
for this purpose being unknown. The ploughs 
are similar to those used in Chile, and which I 
have already described. If . suitable ploughs 
imd other utensils were introduced, it is easy 
to conceive what great relief would be given to 
manual labour; and if the horse or mule were 
substituted for the drowsy, slow-paced bullock, 
the result woidd be much more favourable. 

The canes are planted in drills made with 
hoes, so formed, that when the water for irri- 
gation enters the upper end of a field it can 
flow without any hinderance to the lower ; but 
before this operation of watering takes place 
the earth is hilled up to the plants. According 
to the dryness of the season, and the quality of 
the land, irrigation is repeated three or four 
times during the sun^mer, and owing to the dis- 
posal of the furrows it is neither laborious nor 
troublesome. The water is generally allowed 
to remain on the ground twenty-four hours. 

When the cane is ripe it is cut close to the 
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l^rouDd, and all the leaves are stript off, whicb 
with the rubbish are Icl^t until the whole field be 
cut, when they arc burnt ; and immcdiatciy af- 
terwards the roots are irrigated. The cane is 
carried to the mill on tlie backs of asses; but for 
this purpose carts might be used with much 
saving of labour. 

In dome parts of the province of Guayaquil 
and on the coast of Choco the natives, who cul- 
tivate the cane for their household consumption 
of molasses, guarapo, and rum, cut all that is 
ripe, leaving that which is green : they next 
bare the roots, mix the soil so obtained with 
the soil in the furrow, by digging and turning 
them over, and then hill up the cane again. By 
repeating this operation every time they cut 
their cane, they have a constant succession of 
crops, and the plantation never fails; while in 
Peru a plantation only yields two crops, for 
the third is often scarcely sufficient to plant the 
ground for the ensuing harvest. 

The general method of pressing the cane i> 
by means of three vertical grooved brass cylin- 
ders, which are put in motion by two pairs of 
oxen, yoked to two opposite points of a targe 
wooden wheel, placed above the cylinders, and 
attached at its centre to the axle of the central 
cylinder, the cogs or tcelh of which communi- 
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cate the rotatory motion to the other two. This 
tardy method of pressing is used on many plan- 
tations ; but on the one I am now speaking of 
vertical water-wheels supply the place of the 
bullocks, one wheel being attached to each mill 
There is however great room for improvement, 
particularly in the adoption of iron c<^ and lan- 
tern wheels, or at least of metal cogs to the 
large wheels, iron axletrees, &c.; but rude as 
the present plan is, the expence of keeping a 
considerable number of oxen is avoided. 

The juice of the cane is received in the boil* 
ing house, in a large bell-metal pan, a small 
quantity of lime being first thrown into it; from 
this receiver it is carried in large calabashes to 
a pan ten feet deep, where it is evaporated to a 
proper consistency, and at intervals caustic ley 
is added to it, prepared at a considerable ex- 
pence from the ashes of the espino, or huarango. 
After throwing into the pan about half a pint of 
this ley, a considerable quantity of fecula rises 
to the top, which is immediately taken off with 
a skimmer made of a large calabash, bored full 
of holes. When the syrup has become cool it is 
put into another pan, and evaporated to a proper 
consistency for crystallization ; it is then poured 
into the moulds, made of common baked clay, in 
which it is repeatedly stirred, and on the follow* 
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ing day it is transferred to the purging house, 
where the plug is taken from the bottom of the 
mould, and the coarse molasses run from the 
sugar. It is next removed to the claying 
house; each mould, like an inverted cone, is 
placed on a jar, and soft clay of the consistency 
of batter poured on the sugar This operation 
is repealed three or four times, or till the loaf is 
'purged from the molasses it contained, when it 
u taken out of the mould and carried into the 
•tore to dry. The whole process requires a 
month or five weeks, according to the season, 
|br it is much sooner ready for the store house 
io damp weather than in dry. Unlike other 
countries, where the cane is only cut during a 
certain season, on the plantations on the coast 
of Peru it is cut and sugar is made from it during 
the whole year- 

The pans for boiling the juice are of brass. 
' being a mixture of copper and tin ; the lower 
pan is gcoerally three feet in diameter at the 
bottom, five feet at the top, and five feci deep; 
the rim which is placed above this is three feet 
deep, and above that the brick and wood work 
commences, making Uic whole boiler ten feet 
deep. The pans, cylinders, and receivers are 
east on the estate by the slaves, and by them 
also all the carpeutery and blacksmith work aro 
performed. 
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I have been rather more particular on this 
subject than some persons may think necessary ; 
but it has been with the view of opening another 
outlet to British manufactures, namely, that of 
Iron machinery and implements of agriculture. 
If the evaporation of the cane juice were effected 
by heat communicated by steam, or by prevent- 
ing atmospheric pressure on the surface of the 
liquid while boiling, a considerable quantity of 
sugar which is burnt by the present method, and 
which constitutes the molasses, would be saved : 
it would be an advantage of at least thirty per 
cent. At the same time that I advert to iron 
machinery for the mills, as an article worthy the 
attention of mercantile speculators, I would also 
recommend some stills on an improved princi- 
ple, for the brandy distilleries at Pisco, lea; 
Canete, and other vine countries, as well as those 
of rum ; because the political change in South 
America will annul the prohibitory colonial law, 
and because the sugar manufacturer would be 
glad to convert to his advantage that refuse from 
which the rum is distilled ; at present it is a 
nuisance to him, or if applied to any use, it is 
thrown to the oxen and asses, and they eat it 
wid. g«.. avidity. 

The management of the slaves here is worthy 
of the imitation of every planter, both with 
regard to the comfort of the negroes, and the 
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profitable result to the owner. I shall de- 
scribe tlie laws established, and mention some 
other regulations which 1 suggested to Dona 
Josefa. which she approved, and put in prac- 
tice: nbe afterwards frequently told me. that 
tbey deserved to be generally adopted, because 
they would eventually tend to ameliorate the 
condition of the slave and benefit the proprietor. 
A slave was never Hogged at Huaito with- 
out the consent of the mistres.s. who, having 
keard the complaint made by the overseer or 
Other task-master, adjudged the number of lashea 
to be inflicted, or else determined on some 
Other means of punishment, which she thought 
Bore proper. Her motive fur this rcgidatioa 
was, to prevent their being improperly chas- 
tUed by any one during the heat of passion, or 
perhaps under the uiAuencc of revenge. The 
(lave was never questioned as to the imputed 
delinquency, because, as she observed, it 
would only induce them to disregard the over- 
seer, if he were not implicitly believed, or the 
•lave were allowed to contradict him. When 
any doubt presented itself, she would some- 
timcB send for some other slave, who had either 
been present or was near at the time, and make 
the necessary inquiry ; but she would often say. 
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that she trasted very little to what they said 
about each other, quoting the old Spanish pro- 
yerb as a reason, la peor cuna, is del mUmo 
polo, the worst wedge is from the same block. 

No slave was * punished privately ; those at 
least were present who were acquainted with 
the crime which had been committed. 

If a slave absented himself, and were after- 
wards caught, he was sentenced for the first 
offence to carry a chain at his leg as many weeks 
as he had been absent days ; for a repetition, he 
was sentenced to the mill, where the most labo- 
rious, work is to be done ; it is also esteemed 
the most degrading situation, very few except 
delinquents being employed at it. If a recur- 
rence took place, the slave was kept at the mill 
during the day with a chain to his leg, and slept 
in the goal during the night. If the fugitive re« 
turned home and presented himself to his mis- 
tress, he was pardoned for the first offence ; the 
penalty of the first was inflicted if it were the se- 
cond ; and that of the second if it were the third ; 
after which, if the slave persevered in running 
away he was sold. 

To promote marriages, all children born out 
of wedlock were sold while young ; and as the 
slaves, except some few domestic servants, were 
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iH negroei*, ir a tawny chikl marfo tta ttppicar- 
ttoct it was also sold : this mode mths adopted 
to prevent the negresses from having any inter- 
course with the people of the neig:hbouring 
villa^fl. 

The negresses from the age of eleven or 
twelve years were kept separate from the itien, 
and slept within the walls of the house, under 
tbecareof a duenna, until they were married. 

The greatest care was taken of child-bearing 
women, both with regard to relief from work 
and the administration of proper food ; a sepa- 
rate building, called the lying-in hospital, was 
furnished with beds and other comforts for 
them : and if a slave reared six children so that 
they could walk, she obtained her liberty, or a 
iftleasc from work for herself and liHsband for 
three days in each week ; when, if ttiey worked 
OB the estate, they were regularly paid for their 
lalMur. 

Afl an improvement of this rcgiilation, 1 pro- 
|MKfed the allowing ani> day of retit weekly either 
to the father or the mother for each child ; and 
Doaa Joaefa acknowledged the propriety of it. 
for, said she. the manumission of a slave is his 
rain if N'oung, and the origin of his distrem if 
<Ad. She asiured me that, at different limes, 
■he had given freedom to ^Hy slaves, out of 
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"whom, she was sorry to say, she could not find 
one useful member of society ; much less one 
that was grateful to herself, although all of them 
were young at the time they were manumitted, 
' and some had been put to different trades at her 
expence. I have frequently observed, that nine- 
V.^ tenths of the convicts for different crimes at 
Lima were freed slaves, generally zambos. 

I am convinced from experience, that if pro* 
per magistrates were appointed in all districts 
where there is a number of slaves, each having a 
competent salary for his subsistence, but re- 
moveable every year, to prevent private con- 
nexions with the planters, that the state of 
slavery would be freed from its greatest evil, 
that of ^a human creature being subjected to the 
whip of an offended, irritable, or unjust master ; 
for how can justice prevail where the plaintiff is 
the judge, and the defendant the criminal ? or 
when a prima instantia the accused is brought 
to receive his sentence, or suffer the infliction of 
an arbitrary punishment. If proprietors were 
prohibited from using the whip, or any other 
cruel chastisements, without the concurrence 
of an order from the magistrate, who should 
inquire summarily into the circumstances, un- 
der the penalty of a heavy fine, the odious epi- 
thet of slave-driver would lose its stigma, at the 
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same time thai the slave would reverence the 
law that protected a» well as punished him, in- 
stead of haling his arbitrary master, and lurking 
for an opportunity of revenge. It is the interest 
as well as the duty of a master to preserve the 
health and life of his slave, and the slave has 
only to droad the presence ol bis master under 
the infiuence of passion or misinformation : let 
ihiu occasion for the exercise of cruelty be avoid- 
ed, by transferring the authority to punish from 
the interested master to an unbiassed person, 
and the band of justice would fall like the invi- 
gorating dew of heaven, while that of passion 
often rages like the destructive tornado. 

The principal food of the slaves at Huaito 
was the fiour of maize boiled with water to the 
conxistency of a hardtsh paste, to tiiis was 
added a quantity of molasHcs ; and beans boiled 
in the same manner. They had meat once or 
twice a week, cither fresh or jerked beef. The 
quantity allowed was quite sufficient; and I 
have frequently seen them feeding their poultry 
with what they could not cat. Each married 
man and each widow or mdower wan presented 
annually with a small pig, which they reared 
with the refuftc of the cane, and some pumpkioi 
which they cultivated : it was aAerwards fat- 
tened with maize from their own small plots 
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of groim4- This was an inducemeiit to the 
slaves po na^xry, and it kept them f^o^ str/i^ling 
ah^pad o^ Sundays ^d jbipjidayf.. iDdc^, 
all the married had small port^ns of IfOMd 
aJUotted tP th^ip, aiayd were allo^y^d the use oi 
tl^e o^pn and plpug^s belonging to i^ie estate. 
On ^n average ty^o hundred fat pigf( w^re #old 
aj^pually by the slaves at Uuaito, and these 
generally prpduced twelve dp}lars efich ; so that 
t^o thoi^sand foi^r hundred dp^lani were dis^ 
tributed ye^ly among the sl^ve^ fi>r thi^ article 
a^onjs ; but several of the uiiore industrious fed 
^wo^ three, or four pigs, by purchasing maizsf 
for them. A convincing proof of their com? 
fiprt^bl^ ]^f^ ^^s affqrded on a SvQday after- 
QQon ; many of the negresses, dres^^ in white 
muslins or gaudily printed c^icoes, gold earr 
rings, ro$aries and neclLlaces, stoplfings and 
coloured shoes, and a profusion of handkerchiefs, 
might be seen dancing with the negro youths 
to the sound of their l^rge drqn^s and upharmp- 
nipus songs ' this exhibition certainly evincfid 
that their minds were uf^canl^ered with c^J^e. 

Eiach slave had two work jpg 4res^8 giyei^ to 
^im yearly ; the men a fl^nel sjairt aqd wooUeu 
trowsers — the women a ^anuel pettipo^t apd a 
cotton shirt with long sleeves ; they had also an 
allowance pf bl?^ikets and ppncl^os, bqt whatever 
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' other dothei they possewed were purchased 
by themselves. WceUy premiums and a small 
quantity of tobacco were given accordin); to the 
clani o( work in u-bicb they were individually 
employed ; they were aUo permitted to have 
the flkinimiuga and other relume from the sugar- 
bouse for their guarapo or fermeoted drink. 

The galpon, where the slaves lived, on this 
as on every other plantation, was a large square 
enclosure, walled round about twelve feet high ; 
it was divided into street!), having an open 
aquarc in the centre for dancing and their other 
amusements ; the small houses were uniform, 
and whitewashed, which with the clean streets 
made a very neat appearance. The slaveH slept 
in the galpon, by which means they were 
kept from visiting the neighbouring villages 
or plantations and from committing depreda. 



Macs was oelebrated every morning at six 

o'clock, and those who chose to bear it bad suf- 
ficient time, as the field labourers never went 
to work till seven : their tasks were light, they 
bad two hours' rest at noon, and always returned 
at aix in the evening, and many at four in tba 
afternoon; after which they attended to their 
own liiile farms. 1 am certain that a hibourer 
in England does more wofk in one day tlwn 
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any slave I ever saw in the Spanish colonies 
performs in three. Those employed at the mills 
are more hours at work; but this is considered a 
punishment : those employed in the sugar-house 
have also more hours to attend ; but they have 
always sufficient rest between the time of emp- 
tying one pan and waiting till it boils again, 
and this leisure some occupy in making baskets 
or in knitting stockings for their own profit. 

The slaves are mustered at mass on Sun- 
days and holidays, and are required to confess, 
and receive the communion once a year. The 
chaplain teaches the boys and girls the necessary 
^prayers and catechisms, and superintends the 
moral conduct of the slaves, being allowed to 
order them for punishment in cases of mis- 
behaviour, on reporting them to their mistress. 

I am ignorant of the treatment which the 
slaves may receive in the British colonies ; but 
I feel loath to believe that that mercy which I 
have observed to guide the actions of a Spaniard 
or a Spanish Creole should be a stranger in the 
breast of an Englishman or an English Creole. 
If the lot of English slaves be not worse than 
that of Spanish slaves, they are more fortunate 
and more happy than the labouring classes 
at home. I have no doubt, but that if a slave 
were brought to England, and subjected to the 
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half-stan-ed and bard-workcd state of a day- 
labourer — to experience all his penury and all 
his privations — he would lift up his hands, and 
request that be might return to his master, who 
fed him when hungry, clothed him when naked, 
and attended to his wants when sick. If any 
thing be really wanting to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the English slave, let a wise legislature 
enact such regulations an will iiecurc it to him ; 
not place in his hand a weapon wherewith to 
sacrifice his master in a fit of frantic exaspe- 
ration ; let English slaves enjoy the blessings 
of the English poor, the boast of every En- 
glishman — an impartial distribution of Justice — 
an e<iuality in the administration of the law. It 
is as preposterous to suppose that the same law 
should not govern the master and the slave, as 
that a judge should not be amenable to the 
law by which he judges others; and I sincerely 
hope, for the honour of my country and coun- 
trymen, that they all feel as did my Uncle Toby : 
" 'tis the fortune of war that has put the whip 
into our hands now, where it will be afterwards 
heaven only knows ; but be it where it will, the 
brave. Trim, will never use it unkindly." 
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